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THE 


| PREFACE. 


\ D R Deſign in this laſt Part of the 
preſent Treatiſe, being to give the Rea- 
der the moſt particular Inſtruftions we can 
poſſibly, and ſo to follow and compleat the 
general Rules of Wiſdom, touched upon in 
the Book foregoing ; the moſt convenient and 
methodical May of Proceeding ſeemed to 


me, to range all I have to fry under the 


four great moral Virtues ; Of Prudence, Ju- 
| ftice, Fortitude and Temperance: Since theſs 


are of a Comprehenſion /0 large, that it is 


almoſt impoſſible to inſtance in any Duty of 
Morality or practical Religion, which is not 
directly contained, or may very fairly be re- 
duced within the Compaſs of them. Pru- 
dence ſupplies the Place of a Director and 
Governor, it i infiru7s us in other Virtues, 


and is the Guide of our Life, and all the 


Actions of it; tho indeed it be more peculi- 
|| arly concerned in Matters of Dealing, and 
good Conduct, and its ffrict, proper Notion 
i Dexterity in the Management of Buſmeſs. 
| Now,as fhis regards Actions, ſo Juſtice, which 
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employ'd about any thing whatſoever, which 


The PREFACE. 
is the next, is chiefly concerned about Per. 
ſons ; for the Province of Juſtice is, to reu- 
der to every Man his Due. Fortitude and 
Temperance have reſpect to the Events of 
human Life; the Proſperous and Adverſe, 
fuch as move our Paſſions, and are Matter 
of Foy or Grzef, of Pleaſure or Pain to us. 
Now it is plain, that theſe three, Per ſons, 
and Actions, and Contingencies, extend to 
all the Parts of human Life ; and our Con- 
dition and Dealzmgs in the World cannot 
poſſibly oblige 'us to be converſant with, or 


:s not comprehended under ane or _ of 
theſe Conſiderations, 


OP 


WISDOM. 


THE 


THIRD BOOK, 


In which, particular Rules are laid 
down, and Directions for the ſe- 
veral Parts and Offices of Wiſdom, 

branched out under four general 

Heads, as they have relation, and 

are reducible, to the Four Cardinal 

Virtues. 

CHAP. I. 
Of PRUDENCE i General. 


T= great Reaſon, why Prudence Cu ae, 1. 
ſhould have the Erſt and moſt honour- . V, 


ble Placeallottedtoit ; becauſe it is really lng wk 


the Queen of Virtues; the general Su- 
perintendent that preſides over, and gives Directions 
to all the reſt. Where this is wanting, there can be 
no ſuch thing as Goodneſs or Beauty, Propriety or 
Decency. It is the very Salt of Life, the Luſtreand 
Sit3- Ornament 
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Boox III. Ornament of all our Actions; that which recom- 


WY” mends them to the Eye, and gives them that Seaſoning 
and Reliſh which is neceſſary; tis the Square and 
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Rule, by which all our Affairs oughg to de Hie 
ſured and aGhuſted; and, in one Wird, This is 
the Art of Acting and Living, as Science of 
Phyſick is the Art of Health. 

Prudence conſiſts in the Knowledge and the 


Definition. Choice of thoſe Things, which it concerns us to 
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Wis Uni- 


ver ſal. 


deſire or to decline: It is a juſt and true Valuation 
firſt, and then a picking and culling out the beſt: 
It is the Eye that fees every thing, and conducts 
our Motions and Steps accordingly. The Parts or 
Offices of it are three, and theſe all naturally con- 
ſequent, and in order after one another. The Firſt 
is Conſulting . nd Deliberating well; the Second, 
Judging and Reſolving well; the Third, Managing 
and Executing thoſe Reſolutions well. 
It is very deſervedly eſteemed an uniyerſal Vir- 
tue, becauſe of a Comprehenſion ſo general; ſo 
vaſt, that all manner of Actions and Accidems be- 
longing to humane Life are within its Extent and 
Juriſdiction; and this, not only conſidering them 
in the groſs, but each of them ſingly and in par- 
ticular; ſo that this is as infinite, as all thoſe In- 
e 5 


Dita F You cannot wonder, if the next Property 1 aſ- 


gn to it be that of Difficult; the infinite CEnpaſs 
J have already mentioned muſt needs make it ſo: 
For Particulars, as they cannot be poſitively num - 
bered, ſo they cannot be fully underſtood. It is a 
ſtanding Rule, That whatever is infinite, exceeds 
the Bounds of Wiſdom. But that which adds yet 
* $i dur finiri non poſſunt, extra ſapicntiam ſunt. = 
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more to the Hardthip,;is the great Uncettainty gt I, 


Inconſtancy of human Affairs; which is ſtill ren- 
der'd more intricate and unaccoumtable, by the in- 


expreſſible Variety of Accidents, Circumſtances, 


Appurtenances, Dependencics and Conſequences 3 
the Difference of Times, and Places, and Perfons : 

And each of theſe is of ſo conſiderable Impor- 

rance, that the Change of one ſingle Circum- 
ſtance, even ſuch as may ſeem leaft and of no ac- 
count, produces a very great Alteration, and ſets 
quite another Face upon the Whole Matter. This 


Difficulty is likewiſe greater and more evident, u 


ups 
on the account of the Office, in which this Vir. 


tue is employ'd; which conſiſts in muſtering to- 


gether Contraries, and then tempering them in 


juſt Proportions with one another, ſo as to 


lify the whole at laſt, in the beſt manner the Ek 
will admit. Another part of this Office, is Aiftin. 


guiſhing aright between Things thar are like, and 
making a wiſe Choice by diſcerning Rea from Seem- 
ing Good, and preferring a Greater to a Leſs of the 
ſame Kind. Now all theſe Things are puzzling, 
and full of Confuſion; for Contrariety and Re- 
ſemblance both agree in this, that either of them is 
a great Impediment,, and creates Doubt and Irre- 
ſolution. | 
And, as the executive Part of Prudence is ex- 
2 difficult, fo rhe diſcerning Part is ſubject 
ar” Obſeurit by reaſon the firſt Cauſes. 


aal Spe ings, from whence they ariſe, 


and by» ich b ü are moved and carried on, are 
ſecret and unknown; and, like the Sceds and Roots 
of :Dlants;: lie deep in. he Grownd,: und fer ont of 


bght 3 ſo deep; tht mj Nature cithor dive to 
A4 the 
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_— the Bottom of them; and ſome of them ſo myſte- 


rious too, that it is as criminal to enquire into 
them, as it is impoſſible to ſatisfy ourſelves by ſuch 
Enquiry. * Providence bath thought fit to conceal 
the Seeds of theſe Things; and it often happens, that 
the Cauſes of good and bad Effects lie bid, and diſ- 
guiſe themſelves under very different Appearances : 
And beſides all this, there is that ſtrange Turn 
of Chance, that unaccountable Fatality (call it 
what you pleaſe) that ſupreme, ſecret, unknown 
Power, which always maintains its Authority, and 
givesthe finiſhing Stroke, in deſpight of all the pro- 
pereſt Methods, and wiſeſt Precautions we.can uſe. 
From hence it comes to pals, that the beſt-laid 
and moſt regular Proceedings, are very 
en . moſt unfortunate in the Event. The 
ery ſame Courſe taken by one Man, ſucceeds ac- 
co like to his Heart's Deſire; and with another, 
croſſes all his Expectations; and yet the Caſe, 5 
all human Appearance, is the ſame in both, and 
no Reaſon can be given for ſuch contrary ues. 
Nay, the ſame Man found thoſe very Methods ſuc- 
ceſsful yeſterday, which, when he tries again to 
day, baffle all his Deſigns and Dependencies; and 
he who was a Winner but juſt now, plays the 
ſame Game over twice, and the ſecond Time lo- 
ſes all. This Lottery of Fortune gave juſt Oc- 
caſion for that received Rule, That no Man's 
Counſel, or Capacity, can be rightly meaſured oy - 
his Succeſs. And He was certainly in t | 
who told ſome of his Friends, — ſtood plas; 


at his ill Fortune, when they obſerved. a more 


»Occultat eorum ſemina Deus, & plerumque bonorum 
enge cas ab dre reg vm, TOR 


hos wo 
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| in all hi iſco nd CHnay. I. 
than common Wiſdom in all his Diſcourſe and 


Behaviour : © Look you, Gentlemen, this does 
cc not mortify me at all; I am Maſter of my Me- 
& thods, and capable of judging what is proper 
cc and convenient; but Events are what no Man 

ce alive can govern, or enſure to himſelf: This is 


| Fortune's doing, which ſeems to take a kind of 


envious Joy, in defeating our ſubtileſt Projects, and 
diverts herſelf with our Diſappointments : She in 
an Inſtant blaſts our Hopes, and overturns the moſt 
regular Schemes, which have coft the Study and 
Care of many Years, to draw and deſign; and 
when all the Matter is duly confider'd and refolv'd; 
when we have advanced ſo far, that nothing re- 
mains but the laſt Act; when all is brought to 
bear (as we call it) ſhe nails up all our Cannon, 
and puts a full Stop to all the Execution we in- 
tended : And, in Truth, this is the only way 
Fortune takes to make herſelf great, and maintain 
her Credit in the World: Thus the exerts her Pow- 
er over the Affairs of human Life; or, to ſpeak 
more truly, and in Language more befitting the 
Mouth of Chriſtians, tis thus, that Providence 
takes down our Pride, and mortifies our Preſump- 
tion : Fools cannot be made wiſe by Chance and 
of a ſudden z but then, to check the Vanity of 
thoſe who have the Advantage in Parts, they are 
frequently ſucceſsful, even to a Degree that may 
provoke the Envy of Virtue and Wiſdom, itſelf. 


| Accordingly we may often obſerve, that Perſons 
| of very indifferent Capacities, and ſmall Attain- 
| ments, have been able to accompliſh vaſt Under- 


takings, both.. 


publick and private; while others 
| of more maſterly Judgments have been deſeated 
| gs 
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Boox III. in Matters of leſs Difficulty. From all which | 
Reflections my Reader plainly perceives that Pru- 


dence is a boundleſs and a bottomleſs Sea; never 

limited by poſitive Precepts, or reduced to certain 
and ſtanding Rules; becauſe the Subject it is con- 
cerned with, is fickle and inconſtant, like the Sea 
too; and all our Meaſures muſt be changed, all 


are liable to be broke, as oft as the Winds change. 


One croſs Blaſt blows us back again, or dafhes us 


to pieces upon the Rocks; and neither the beſt | 
Veſſel, nor the beſt Pilot can be Proof againſt 


3 


Obſcure. 


this Streſs of Weather. All then, that Prudence 
can engage for, is to be circumſpect, and conſiG- 
der every Circumſtance in the ſeveral Lights it is 
capable of; but ſtill the moſt diſcerning Man is 
in the Clouds z the greateſt Judgment and Ap- | 


plication finds all its Endeavours frivolous and vain, 


and that, when he thought he ſaw all Things 


clearly, he was all the while groping and blun- 
dering in the Dark. 


And yet, notwithſtanding we .cannot arrive to | 
a commanding and infallible Certainty, this Vir- 
tue muſt be acknowledged of excerding great 
Weight, and abſolute Neceſſity. For thus much 


is her juſt Due; that what is poſhble to be ef- 


fected, muſt be compals'd by her Aſſiſtance; that 
tho' ſhe cannot do all, the can do a great deal; 
and that however Men are not conſtantly-- ſuc- 
ceſsful with her, yet without her all their At- 
tempts are frivolous and perfectly inſtgnificaim. 
Not only Riches, but Power, — Opportunities, 


and Strength for Aftion, are imports and vain, 
if, erden of Wikdom io uſe them. 
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CHAP. 


I. 


* Raſb Force by its own Weight muſt fall; 


But - prudent Strength will ſtill prevail; 
For ſuch the Gods aſſiſt and bleſs. 


** One good Head is better than a great many Hands. 

+ Many Things that Nature hath made "intricate and 
difficult, are made eaſy and very feaſible by good Conſide- 
ration and Advice. Nor does what I urged in the 
former Paragraph, at all invalidate the Truth of 


| theſe Obſervations; becauſe, though Prudence be 


not the never-failing Cauſe, yet it is the uſual 
Cauſe of Succeſs. God does not always proſper 
Mens wiſeſt Projects; to convince us, that the 
World is not govern'd without him: But He for 
the moſt Part proſpers fit and proper Means, to 
encourage our Induſtry, and as a Proof, that the 
World is governed regularly by him. Now, that 


which principally requires our Prudence, is, that 


we have to do with Men, and the corrupt Diſ- 
poſition of the Perſons we deal with, their 

verſe unmanageable Temper makes Address necel- 
fary i in all our Tranſactions: For, of all Creatures 
in the Univerſe, there is not any ſo hard to be 
ſubdued and brought to compliance, as Mankind; 


| ' + They who cannot bear ſo much as "Equity, and 


Neighbours Fare, muſt needs be much leſs contented 
with Subjeftion and Slavery : And therefore no- 


thing leſs than great Art and Induſtry is ſufficient 


; * Vis conſilii expers mole ruit * c. Ihe, Lib. 3. 
Od. 4. 
** Mens una ſapiens plurium vincit manus. | | 
{ Multa, quæ natura : hs ſunt, n abe, 

tur. Liu. | 
4 Impatiens æqui, nedum ſeryitutis, ge, di Clement. 

to 
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Boox III. to reduce and _ them in order. For tho' we 


are always diſpoſed to mutiny againſt them that 
are in any reſpe&t our Superiors, and to fall 
foul upon People of all Conditions; yet we ne- 
ver do it with ſo much Zeal, and ſuch eager Ma- 
lice, as when we make Head againſt thoſe who 
to Authority and Dominion over us. Now 
Prudence has the knack of managing Mankind, 
and keeping this factious Principle under; a ſlack 
and gentle Rein, by which the skilful Rider keeps 
this skittiſh Horſe in the Road and Ring of 
Obedience. 3 
Now, altho* Nature hath implanted this, as well 
as other Virtues in us, and more or leſs in Pro- 
portion to every Man's Capacity and Parts; and, 


| though it be from thoſe original Seeds, that Pru- 
dence takes its Beginning; yet is this more acqui- 


happens to, or is done by our own ſelves, ariſing 


red, more learned and improved, more the Effect 
of Study and Application of Thought, than any 
other Virtue whatſoever. And this Acquiſition is 
in ſome meaſure the Fruit of wiſe Precepts, and 
good Advice; which we commonly call the Theory | 
or ſpeculative Part of Prudence; but the beſt and 
principal Inſtrument and Help toward it, is Expe- + 
rience (though this require much more Time and 
Pains) which is term'd therefore the practical Part. 
And this again is of two ſorts : The one truly and 
properly ſo, becauſe it is perſonal, learnt by what 


from Obſervations of our own making; and to this, | 
in ſtrict ſpeaking, the Name of Experience is appro» | 


priated; the other is not our own, but the Re- 


ſult of other Peoples Judgment or Practice; and 
ſuch is Hiſtory, which informs us by hear - ſay and 
reading. 
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reading. Now our own proper Experience is much C# 4». I. 
he ſirmer, more aſſur d, and may with better Reaſon 
be upon; for Uſe, as Pliny ſays, is the beſt 
: Mafer, the Author and Teacher of all Arts and Sci- 
' ences; the perfecteſt, though the moſt tedious and 
expenſive way of Learning *; it is the Reſult of 
many Years and gray Hairs, exceeding hard to 
be maſtered, very laborious, and very rare. The 
Knowledge of Hiſtory, as it is leſs ſatisfactory and 
aſſured, fo it is likewiſe more eaſy, more frequent- 
j to be met with, more obvious and in common 
: to all ſorts of People. A Man indeed is more re- 
ſolute and confident, when he learns Wiſdom at 
his own Cot; but it is much eaſier and cheaper 
to grow wile at the Expence of other People: 
And from theſe two, Experience, properly ſo call'd, 
i” | and hiſtorical Prudence is deriv'd; according to 
that common Saying, | Experience is my Father, and 
Memory my Mother; or rather Hiſtory, which is the 
| Life aud Soul of Memory. 
F Now Prudence may, and in order to the givingus 6. 
| a clear Notion of the Thing, tis neceſſary it ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral Reſpects; both with re- 
gad to the Perſons concern d in the uſe of it, and 
the Affairs about which it is employ' d. As to 
: the Perſons, we are to obſerve, that there is firſt 
that which we may call private Prudence; and 
that is either ſolitary and individual, wherein a 
Man's fingle Perſon only is concern'd; this is ſome- 
thing ſo low and narrow, that it ſcarce deſerves 
the noble Title of Prudence; or elſe it is ſocial 


* Seris venit Uſus ab Annis. 
7 Uſus me genuit, peperit Memoria. 
Seu memoriæ anima & vita Hiſtoria, 
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Book III, and domeſtick, confin'd to ſome ſmall Company, 
aud leſſer Societies and then there is ſecondly, 


publick Prudence, which is commonly known by 
the Name of Policy. This is the more ſublime, 
more excellent and uſeful, and more difficult to 
be attained; and to this it is, that all thoſe lofty 
Characters and large Commendations, in the Be- 
ginning of this Chapter, do of right belong; which 
is again ſubdivided, according to the different Sub- 
jects and Occaſions that call for it, into Civil and 
Military Prudence. 

With regard to the Affairs it is converſant a- 
bout, theſe are of two Kinds; ſome ordinary and 
eaſie; others difficult and uncommon. There are 
alſo ſeveral Contingencies, by the Interpoſition of 
which, ſome new Difficulties ſpring up, which 


were not in the Nature of the Things; and con- 


ſequently Doubts and Perplexities not foreſeen at 
the firſt ſetting out; and accordingly that Pru- 
dence, whoſe Buſineſs it is to manage all. theſe, 
may be termed either Ordinary, when it proceeds 
in the plain eaſy Way, and governs itſelf by known 
Rules, eſtabliſhed Laws and Cuſtoms in common 
Uſe; or elſe Extraordinary, when it is obliged to 
go out of the beaten Road, and have recourſe to 
difficult Stratagems, and unuſual Methods. 

There is ſtill one Diſtinction more behind, which 
extends both to the Perſons, and to the Affairs; or, 
as the Schools ſpeak, the Subject and the Object of 
this Prudence. But it is ſuch a one, as regards not 
ſo much the ſeverai Kinds, as the different Degrees 
of this Virtue : I mean that Prudence which is 
truly and properly a Man's own, and gives himthe 
Denomination of Wiſe ; when one acts upon his 

own 
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. and 0 is own.  «+Cnay, I. 
own Judgment, and trades with his own Stock; 


the other a borrowed and precarious Prudence, 
when we follow the Advice of others. And thus it 
is, that- all Philoſophers agree in allowing two 


ſorts of wiſe Men: The firft and higheſt Rank, 


are 'thoſe who walk by their own Light, that 
penetrate and fee through all Difficulties, and al- 
ways contrive Remedies and Expedients, by the 
Force of their own Judgment, and happy Fore- 


caſt. But where ſhall we find theſe able Men? 


They are certainly Prodigies in Nature. The o- 
ther, of inferior Condition, are ſuch as underftand 
how to judge, and take, and make the beſt Ad- 
vantage of good Counſel, when it 1s given them. 
Now all Perſons whatſoever, that make any man- 
ner of Pretence to Wiſdom, muſt be included in 
this Diviſion ; for they who neither know how 
to give good Advice, nor how to take it when 


others give it, are by no means fit to come un- 


der this Character, but the Contrary of Stupidity 
and Folly. 1 
The general Rules, which concern Prudence 
at large, in it's moſt comprehenſive Signification, 
as it relates to Perſons and Affairs of all Sorts and 
Qualities, have been already handled, and ſome ſhort 
Account given of them in the Book that went 
before: And thoſe you remember were eight. Firſt, 
The · true Underſtanding of the Perſons and Buſi- 
neſs we are engaged with. Secondly, Eſtimating 
Things according to their real Worth. Thirdly, 
The chooſing in Conſequence of ſuch Valuation. 
Fourthly, Asking Advice upon every Undertaking. 


Fifthly, A juſt Temper between the two vicious 


Extremes of Confidenee, and making ſure of all 
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On 
ee other. Sixthly, Taking Things in their due 


Seaſon, and laying hold on Opportunities, when 
they offer. Seventhly, Managing one's ſelf rightly 
between Induſtry and Fortune, aſcribing to each 


the Efficacy that belongs to it, and diſcharging 


our Part accordingly. The Eighth and Laſt is, 
Diſczetion in the Practice and Ordering of all the 
reſt; for this muſt go quite through, and no one 
Part can be what it ought without it. Theſe were 
ſufficient for my Purpoſe at that Time, but now 


I am engaged in another Method; and the De- 


ſign of this Third Part cannot be anſwer'd, with- 
out deſcending to Particulars. Here therefore I 
ſhall treat of Prudence according to the Diſtincti- 
ons juſt now ſpecified ; and firſt of all, of that 
which is Publick, or Policy, as it relates to Per- 
ſons, and then as it concerns the Affairs, that come 

under its Carc. ; 
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Of the Policy fit for a ſovereign Prince 
in the Adminiſtration of Government. 


The PREF ACE. 


| HE Inftruftions I am here about to give, are 

defign'd to be uſeful to ſovereign Princes, and 
Governors of States. Their Tranſactions and Me- 
thods are indeed in their own Nature uncertain, un- 
limited, difficult to be known and practiſed, and the 
Rules neceſſary for their high Station, next to im- 


| poſſible to be caſt into any certain Form, or preſcribed 


and determined in particular Precapts. But however, 
e 
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wwe muſt try, F we can a little clear this Matter, Char. IT. 


and make it in any Degree more eaſy and practicable. 


that is proper to be ſaid upon this Subject, may be 


reduc d to to general Heads, wherein the two great 
Duties of a Sovereign conſiſ. The firft comprebends 
under it all thoſe principal Pillars by which the State 
is ſupported, and treats of Parts of Governments ſo 
efential to the Publict, that they are the very Nerves 


and Bones of this Body Politict; its Senſe, its Mo- 


tion, its Form is loft with, or preſerved by them; 
and theſe the Prince is in a "ſpecial Manner concerned 
to take care, that Himſelf and the State be conſtantly 
well furniſhed with. The Chief of them, I think, 
are theſe Seven, 1. A true Underſtanding of his Go= 


vernment, the People, and their Conſtitution. 2. Per- 


ſonal Virtue. 3. Behaviour and Addreſs. 4. Coun- 
fellors. y. Publick Treaſures. 6. Men and Arms. 
And 7. Alliances. The three firft are in his gun 
Perſon; the next in himſelf and thoſe near his Per- 


ſon; and the three laſt are more at à Diſtance from 


him. The Second general Head conſiſts in Action, in 
carefully employing, ani making the beſt Advantage 
of the foremention d Meant; that is, in one Word, 
but il à very comprehenſive one, in governing well, 
and keeping up his Honour and Authority; yet ſo, 


as at the ſame Time to ſecure the Affection and good 


Underſtanding both of bis own Subjefts and Strangers. 
But to ſpeak more diſtinttly and particularly, this Part 


is twofold, Civil and Military. Thus you have, in 


a very ſummary and general Way, the whole Scheme 
of Government laid before you at onie : Thus is the 
Work cut out, and the firſt rude Lines drawn, of 
what the following Chapters muſt attempt to finiſh 
and fill up. For the better Convenience then of my 


Tt t Reader, 
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Boox III. Reader, and Myſelf, I will, according to what hath * 
een here propos d, divide this Subjef? of Policy, or © 
Prudence in Government, into two Parts. The Firſt 
ſhall be the provifionary Part, or the Care of being 
furniſb'd with thoſe ſeven neceſſary Advantages, The © 
Second, and that which preſuppoſes the former already 
to be done, ſhall be the Adminiſtration, or Manage- 
ment of the Prince. This Subject bath indeed had © 
great Right done to it by Lipſius already; who wrote 
an excellent Treatiſe, in a Method peculiar to bim- 
ſelf, but the Subſtance of it you will find all tranſ= 
planted hither. I have not at all bound myſelf to hi? 
Order, as appears by this general Diviſion already 
laid down, and will more plainly be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing Parts of this Diſcourſe ; nor have I taken 
the whole of him, but have left Part of what was © 
bis behind, and added to it what I thought fit he- 
fides. | 


— — — —— 


F CHAP, II. 


1 The firſt Branch of Policy, or Prudence | 
| in .Government, which is the Proviſi- 
onary Part. | 


e, THE firſt Thing requiſite upon this Occaſion, | 


1 and that which muſt lead the Way to all 
1 the reſt, is a due Knowledge of the State or Go- 
J. vernment: For in all manner of Prudence, the 
leading Rule is Knowledge z and he who is de- 
1 fective in this Qualification, is thereby rendred ut- 


1 day incapable of il beſides 5 hath already been 
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| canding 
1 their Subjecti 


| of Faction and Diſcontent; of Impert 
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I intimated in the ſecond Book. For, whoever un- Cao, II: 
I dertakes any fort of Action or Management, muſt 


begin with informing himſelf, what his Buſineſs 
is, and with whom it lies. And therefore this Pru- 
dence, which undertakes to order and diſpoſe whole 
Nations and Kingdoms; and whoſe peculiar Ex- 


3 cellence and Commendation hes in the Dexteri 


and Skill of Governing and Adminiſtring the Affairs 
of the Publick to the beſt Advantage, is manifeſtly 
a relative Virtuez and the Terms of this Relation, 
whoſe Concern in this Caſe is reciprocal, are the 
Sovereign and his Subjects: The firſt Step then 
toward diſcharging this Duty, is a right Under- 
of the Parties; that is, of the People and 
ion on the one Hand, and the ſupreme 
Authority of the Prince on the other; for both 
theſe I conclude in the Knowledge of the Go- 
vernment. 5 


Firſt then, a Man in that elevated Poſt ſhould 


apply himſelf to ſtudy, and underſtand the Humour 
and Complexion of the People: For this Know- 
7 ledge will be a very 


great Direction and Model 
to the Perſon, to whoſe Governance they are com- 
mitted. What the Diſpoſition of the common 
People is in general, hath been at large explain'd 


g in the firſt Book, and their Picture drawn at full 


length. There we obſerv'd that their reigning 
Qualities are, Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy ; a Spirit 
inence | 


Folly; Love of Vanity and Change; Inſolence and 


inſupportable Pride in Proſperity z Cowardice and 
Dejection of Mind in Adverſity. But beſides theſe 
Characters, which are common to Perſons of that 
Condition every where, a Man muſt be ſtill more 


parti- 
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8oox IT particularly inſtrufted in the Temper and Com. 


plexion of that Country, and thoſe Subjects where 


himſelf is concern'd : For the Diſpofitions of Men 


differ extremely, and are almoſt as various as the | 
'Towns wherein they dwell, or the Perſons that in- 


habit them. Some Nations are in a peculiar and 

g Manner, Paſſionate or Cholerick, 
Bold and Warlike, Cowardly or Luxurious, ad- 
diced to Extrav to Wine, to Women, La- 
borious or Slothful, Frugal or Expenſive. And of 
thoſe who agree 'in theſe Qualities, there'is a Dif- 
ference in the Meaſure ; in ſome they are more, 


and in others leſs predominant. So neceſſary is 


that Rule, That the common People muſt be adio, 


firſt to know what they are, and then what is the 


beſt Method ef dealing with them. And in this Senſe 
it is, that we are tounderſtand the old Philoſophers, 


when they pronounce Subjection and Obedience, a 
nec Preparation to he Art of Ruling; No 
Man (ſays Seneca) ever governs well, who bath not 
firſt liv'd under Government, and known what it is 5 


r d an EA Io ̃ͤœͤͥuòuůKn I oe 2nd ob ln Zi L- th 


to be commanded himſelf. Not that we are to in- 
fer from hence any Neceſſity, or indeed ſo much 
as a Poſſibility, that all Princes ought to be rais d 


to that Dignity from an inferior Condition; for 
ſeveral of them are born Princes, and a great ma- 


ny Governments paſs on in a Line, and come by 


Succeſſion and Proximity in Blood. But the true 
Importance of that Maxim is, That whoever is 
defirous to be a good Governor, muſt inform him- 


* Noſcenda Natura Vulgi, & quibus modis temperanter 
habeatur. 


t Nemo benè imperat, 222 
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belk of the Humours and Inclinations of his Sub- Car, II 
jets, and underſtand which are the reigning Qua- 


lities in them, as perfectly well as if he had been 
one of the fame Rank himſelf, and had felt, and 
been acted by them in his own Perſon. 

But then it is no leſs neceſſary, that the Condition 
of the Government ſhould be likewiſe thoroughly 
underſteqd ; and that not only what Sovereignty 
and Power is in general, according to the Deſcrip- 
tion formerly given of it in the firſt Part of this 
Treatiſe; but the Frame and Temper of that Go- 
vernment and that State in particular, where this 
Perſon himſelf preſides, what the Form and Con- 
ſtitution of it is, how it was fix d and adjuſted, 
and what Extent of Power is veſted in him; whe- 
ther it be an old or later Eſtabliſnment; whether 
it deſcend by Inheritance, or whether it be con- 
ferred by 1 whether it were obtain d by 
regular and legal Methods, or whether acquired 


by Force of Arms; bow far his Juriſdiction reaches 


what Neighbours are about him; what Strength 


and what Conveniencies he is provided with. For 
according to theſe, and a great many other Cir- 


cumſtances, too tedious to be ſpecified here, a dif- 
ferent Sort of Conduct will be found neceſſary. 
The Sceptre muſt be ſwayed, as ſuch Conſidera- 


tions ſhall dictate; one and the ſame Method will 


not ſerve all alike z but the Rules and the Admini- 
ſtration muſt be ſuited to the Temper of the Beaſt, 
and as this proves to be harder or ſofter mourh'd, 


ſo the Rider muſt take care to keep a ſacker or 
a ſtifler Rein. 


After this Knowledge of the State and Govern- 


ment, which, as I ſaid, is in the Nature of Pre. The fon 
Titz face, Vir. 
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Book III. face, or Introduction to all the following Heads, 
WY” the next, both in Order and Dignity is Virtue. 
And no Man can wonder that ſo honourable a 

Place is aſſign'd to this, among the neceſſary Qua- 
lifications of a Governor, who at all conſiders, 

how abſolutely and indiſpenſably needful it is to 

a Prince, and that, both upon his own Account, 

and for the Benefit of the Publick. Firſt of all, 

it is highly reaſonable, as Cyrus well obſerves, That 

he, who is above all the reſt in Honour and Au- 
thority, ſhould be ſo in Goodneſs too: This is 

no more than what ſuch a great and elevated Sta- 

tion may juſtly ſeem to require of him. Then 

his own Reputation is nearly concerned in it; 

for common Fame makes it one great Part of its 
Buſineſs to pick up and diſperſe every thing that 

our Governors do or ſay: The Prince ſtands ex- 

poſed to the publick View; every Eye is upon 

him, and he is curiouſly watched. There is no 

ſuch thing in Nature as Privacy for Princes; They 

| can no more be conceal'd than the Sun in the 
| + Firmament. They are the conſtant Subject of Diſ- 
| courſe in every Company; and ſo are ſure to have 
F a great deal of Good, or a great deal of Ill ſaid 
| of them. And it is of exceeding great Conſe- 
| quence to any Governor, both with regard to 
| his Perſonal, and the common Intereſt and Safety, 
| what Opinion the World have of him. Nor is 
it enough, that the ſupreme Governor be Virtuous 
\ in his own Temper and Converſation, but he is 
likewiſe obliged to take good Care, that his Sub- 
jects be like him in Goodneſs. And how deeply 
this concerns him, I appeal to the univerſal Con- 
1 ſent of all good and learned Men, who as one 
j * Voice 


Nation, that City or leſs Society of Men to proſ- 
per, nay, ſo much as to ſubſiſt long, who have 
baniſhed Virtue from among them. And thoſe 


nauſeous Flatterers prevaricate much too groſly, 


who pretend that it is for the Advantage and Se- 
curity of Princes, that their Subjects ſhould be 
abandon'd to Wickedneſs and Vice: Becauſe, ſay 
they, this emaſculates their Minds, and renders 
them more tame and ſervile in their Diſpoſitions 
ſo Pliny in his Panegyrick, ſays, * T hey are more 
patient under Slavery, who are fit for nothing but to 
be Slaves. For, quite contrary, we find by un- 
queſtionable Experience, that the more vicious Men 
are, the more do they flinch, and grow unruly 
under the Yoke : The good and the gentle, rhe 
meek and ſweet temper d Men, theſe are much 
better qualified to live in Fear and Awe of Au- 
thority themſelves, than to be an Awe, or give 
Occaſion of Jealouſy to their Governors. E very 
Man is more 1 in Proportion, as he is 
a Cm Man, ſa 18 Saluft : Mutiny and Diſcontent, 

perpetual Uneaſineſs, are the ſure Attendants 
ws a profligate Mind. On the other Hand, good 
Men are very eafily kept in order; they give their 
Superiors little Trouble, but had rather ſubmit with Re- 
verence and Fear, than be a Terror or Diſturbance 
to thoſe above them. Now there cannot be a more 
powerful Motive, a more efficacious Means of bring- 
ing over the People, and forming them into Vir- 


* Patientiores ſervitutis, quos non decet niſi eſſe ſervos. 
{ Peſſimus quiſque aſperrime Rectorem patitur : Contra, 
facile Imperium in Bonos, qui metuentes magis quam me- 


tuendi. | | 
T © 4 tue, 
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Boox III. tue, than the Example of the Prince. 
daily Experience ſhews) every 
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For (as 
one affects to be like 
him; and the Court is the Standard of Manners, 
as well as of Faſhions. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
Example is what Men are ſooner moved, and more 
ſtrongly wrought upon by, than Laws 3 z for this 
is a Law in dumb Show, but hath more Credit 
and Authority than the Voice of the Law ſpeak- 
ing in Commands. We do not want Precepts ſo 
much as Patterns, and Example is the ſofteſt and 


leaſt invidious Way of Commanding, ſays Pliny. Now, 


if all Example be a mighty Inducement, that of 
great Perſons muſt be ſo in a Negree proportionable 
to their Quality and Station : For all the little 


ones fix their ws and Hearts here, and take their 
| Obſervations from thoſe above them. They ſwal- j 


low all without ch - admire and imitate at a 


Venture; and conclude, that their Superiors would 
guilty of any Behaviour unbecoming their | 


not be 
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Character; and if they do any thing, it muſt needs 


be excellent and good. 


tive too, that they think their Subjects indiſpenſa · 
bly obliged to thoſe Rules which they are con- 
tent to be governed by themſelves; and that their 


own doing what they would have done by others, | 


is {ingly a ſufficient Inducement to bring it into 


Practice and common Vogue, without the For- | 


mality 'of a Command to enforce it. From all 
which it is — manifeſt rhat Virtue is ex- 
ceeding neceſſary and advantagious to a Prince, 
both in * — of Intereſt, and 1 in | point of Honour 
and Reputation. 

Nec tam da _=_ opus quam ogy & me 


jubetur Exemplo. 


ay 


And on the other Hand, 
Governors are ſo ſenſible of the Force of this Mo- 
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though not all equally neither ; for there are four 


Species of it, which ſeem to have greater and more Pau- Prin. 
commanding Influence than the reſt; and thoſe ch Vir- 
are Piety, Juſtice, Valour and Clemency. Theſe are 


more properly Princely Qualities, and ſhine bright- 
eſt of all the Jewels that adorn a Crown; of 
the Excellencies, I mean, that even a Prince's 
Mind can be poſſibly endued with. This gave 
Occaſion to the moſt illuſtrious of all Princes, Au- 
guſtus Ceſar, to ſay, That Piety and Juſtice exalt 
Kings, and tranſlate them into Gods: And Seneca 
obſerves, that Clemency is a Virtue more ſuita- 
ble to the Character of a Prince, than to Perſons 
of any other Quality whatſoever. 

Now the Piety of a Prince conſiſts, and muſt 


f exert itſelf in the Care and Application, which he 


ought to uſe for the Preſervation and Advance- 
ment of Religion, of which every Sovereign ought 
to conſider himſelf as the Guardian and Protector. 
And thus indeed he ſhould do for his own Sake; 
for this Zeal and pious Care will contribute ve 

much to his own Honour and Safety. For they 
that have any Regard for God, will not dare to 
attempt, no not ſo much as to contrive or ima- 
gine any Miſchief againſt that Prince who is God's 
Image upon Earth; and who plainly approves him- 


ſelf to be ſuch, by his zealous and tender Concern 


for the Glory and the Inſtitution of his great O- 
tiginal. And in Effect, this tends to the Security 
of the People too, and the Quiet of the Govern- 
ment in General. For, as Lactantius frequently 
urges, Religion is the common Band that links 
Communities together; Socicty could not be ſup- 


All Virtue is fo in Truth, without Exception, Cnav. II. 
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Boox III, ported without it. Take off this Reſtraint, and 


4. 


the World would be quickly over-run with all 
manner of Wickedneſs, Barbarity and Brutality. 
So great an Intereſt hath every Government in 


_ Religion; fo ſtrong, ſo neceſſary a Curb is theSenſe, 


and Fear, and Reverence of it to unruly Mankind. 
Thus on the other Hand, even Cicero, who does 
not appear to have been any mighty Devotee, makes 
it his Obſervation, That the Romans owed the 
Riſe, and Growth, and flouriſhing Condition of 
their Commonwealth, to their exemplary Reſpe&t 
for Religion, more than any other Cauſe what- 
ſoever. Upon this Account, every Sovereign is 
very highly concern'd, and ſtrictly oblig'd ro ſee, 
that Religion be preſerv'd entire, and that no 
Breaches be made upon it: That it be encourag d 
and ſupported, according to the eſtabliſh'd Laws, 
in all its Rights, Ceremonies, Uſages, and local 
Conſtitutions : Great Diligence ſhould be uſed to 


prevent Quarrels, Diviſions and Innovations; and 


ſevere Pumiſhments inflicted upon all who go about N | 
to alter, or diſturb, or infringe it. For, without * 


all Controverſy, every Injury done to Religion, 


and all raſh and bold Alterations in it, draw after 
them a very conſiderable Damage to the civil State; 
weaken the Government, and have a general ill 
Influence upon Prince and People both; as M. 
ceneas very excellently argues, in his Oration to 
Auguſtus. 


Next after Piety, Juſtice is of greateſt Conſe- | 


Juſtice and quence and Neceſſity; without which Govern- 


Fidelity, 


ments are but ſo many Sets of Banditti, Robbers | 
and Invaders of the Rights of their Brethren. This 
therefore a Prince ought by all Means to met" 
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and maintain in due Honour and Regard; both Char. II. 
in his own Perſon and Converſation, and in the WWW 


Obſervance of thoſe under his Juriſdiction. 

I. It is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved by the 
Sovereign himſelf : For nothing but Deteſtation, 
and the utmoſt Abhorrence is due to thoſe barba- 


7 rous and tyrannical Maxims, which pretend to ſet 


a Prince above all Laws; and to compliment him 
with a Power of Diſpenſing at Pleaſure with Rea- 
ſon, and Equity, and all manner of Obligation 
and Conſcience ; which tell Kings that they are 
not bound by any Engagements, and that their 
Will and Pleaſure is the only Meaſure of their 
Duty; that Laws were made for common Men, 
and not for ſuch as they; that every thing is Good 
and Juſt, which they find moſt practicable and 
convenient : In ſhort, that their Equity 1s their 
Strength; and whatever they can do, that th 

may do. * No Man ever preſumes to preſcribe to 
Princes, or include them within the Verge of any 


a | Laws, hut their own Inclinations. In the bigheſ 


Poſt, Ju ſlice is always on the ſtronger Side That 
which is moſt profitable, can never be unlawſul. Ho- 


| lineſs and Piety, Faith and Truth, and common Ho- 


neſty are the Virtues of private Men : Princes may 
take their own Courſe, and are above theſe vulgar Diſ- 
penſations. So ſay Pliny and Tacitus. But againſt 
this falſe Doctrine, too apt to be liked by Perſons 
in Power, I entreat my wiſe Prince, to oppoſe 
the really excellent and pious Sentences and Di- 


* Principi Leges nemo ſcripſit. Licet, fi libet. In 1 
fortuna id æquius quod validius; nihil injuſtum quod fructuo- 
ſum, SanRitas, Pietas, Fides privata bona ſunt; qua juvat 
Reges eant. 


rections 
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do what be will, muſt take care to will but a very 


for this very Purpoſe, to take care that Juſtice | 


Of-Wr1sDom. 
rections of grave and good Philoſophers. © They 
e tell you, that the greater Power any Man is 
© inveſted with, the more regular and modeſt he 
& ſhould be in the Exerciſe of it: That is one of 
thoſe things which muſt always be uſed with a 
* Reſerve; and the more one could do, the leſs it 
vill become him to do. That the more abſo- 
< lute and unbounded any Man's Authority is, the 
greater Check, and more effectual Reſtraint he 
„ hath upon him. That every Man's Ability 
<« ſhould be meaſured by his Duty; and what he 
may not, that he cannot do.” He that can 


little. And great Men ſhould never think they have 
a Liberty of doing what ought not to be done. 3 

The Prince then ought to lead the Way, and 
be firſt, and moſt eminent for Juſtice and Equity; 
and particularly he muſt be ſure to be very pun- 
ctual to his Word, and to keep his Faith and 
his Promife moſt inviolably; z becauſe Fidelity and 
Truth is the Foundation of all Manner of Juſtice 
whatſoeverz whether to all his Subjects in gene- 
ral, or to each Perſon in particular. How mean 
ſoever the Party, or how flight ſoever the Ocw- 
caſion be, ſtill his Word muſt be ſacred. When 
he hath thus provided for his own Behaviour, his 
next Care is, to ſee that others are Juſt too. For 3 
This indeed is the fundamental Article of all Go- 
vernment, the very End of its Inftitution, and 
the particular Truſt put into the Hands of every + 
Sovereign. He hath his Power committed to him 


Minimum decet liberè, cui nimium licet, 
Non fas potentes poſſe, fieri quod nefas. 
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be equally diſtributed, and Wrongs and Oppreſ- nnr. IL 


fions redreſs d, by interpoſing his Arbitration, and 
the Power of the Sword: Therefore he ought in 
Perſon, or in Authority and Deputation, to hear 
and decide Cauſes z to let every one have à fair 
Trial, to award to each Party what by the Let- 
ter of the Law, or by the equitable Conſtruction 
of it, belongs to him; and all this without De- 
lays, or Quirks, or Trickings 3 without perplex- 
ing the Caſe, or countenancing foul and litigious 


Practice: And in order hereunto it were very 


well if that Way of Pleading now in uſe, could 
be either reformed, as it ought, or quite turn'd 


out of Doors which i is at preſent become a moſt 


vile, a moſt deſtructive Trade, a perfect Market, 
*. Robbery and Picking of Potkets countenanc d by 
the Law, and upheld under the Pretence of a learn- 


dd and honourable Profeſſion. It will alſo be ad- 
viſeable to avoid, as much as may be, Multipli- 


eity of Laws and Decrees, which only breed Con- 
fuſion, and are + 4 Symptom of a fick and corrupt 


State, as ſure as taking much 1 and wear⸗ 


ing many Plaiſters, are Signs of groſs Humours 


and ill Health. For unleſs ſome Care of this Kind 


be taken, that which is eſtabliſhed by good and 
wiſe Laws, will be defeated and quite overturned 


again by too many Laws. 
One thing, by the way, ought not to be omit- 


ted upon this Occaſion z which is, that the Ju- 


tice, and Virtue, and Probity of a Prince is not 
in all Points ty'd up to the ſame Methods and 


* Conceſſum Latrocinium. Columel. 
1 Corruptiſſimæ Reipub. plurimæ leges. 


manner 
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'y Boox III. manner of proceeding with that of Perſons in a | 
private Capacity. It hath a larger Range, and 
freer Scope allow'd; and all the Latitude is In- 
dulgence little enough; no more than is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the weighty and hazardous Of- 
fice our Governors are engag'd in, and the in- 
finite unconceivable Difficulties that ariſe in their 
Adminiſtration. This makes it reaſonable for them 
to go in a Way by themſelves; the common and 
direct Tract is too narrow; they are oblig'd to 
ſhift, and dodge, and wheel about, and whatever 
cenſures People, who underſtand not the Nature 
of the Caſe, may paſs, as if every thing that is 
unuſual and indirect, were preſently Wicked and 
Unjuſt ; yet thoſe who are capable of confider- : 
ing, and competent Judges of the Matter, muſt 
admit it to be lawful and allowable, as well as 
prudent, and needful for them to do. For Pru- 
dence muſt be mix'd with Juſtice z ſome Feints 
and Stratagems, and little Slights made uſe of ; ? 
and (as they commonly expreſs it) when the Li- 
| on's Skin is not big enough of itſelf, it muſt be 
1 eked out, by tacking a Fox- skin to it. | 
1 Nor would I be fo miſtaken here neither, as 
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; to be thought a Juſtifier of theſe crafty Dealings 
t at all times, and in all Caſes indifferently. By no 
| Means. This is not a ſtanding Rule of Action; 
| but muſt be reſerv'd for ſpecial Occaſions, and 
4 particularly, there muſt be three Conditions to 
h warrant it. The firſt is abſolute Neceſſity, or at 
| leaſt, ſome evident and very conſiderable Advan- 
1 tage to the Publick (that is, to the Prince and the 
State, who are to be look'd upon as one and the 
1 ſame, and their Intereſts altogether inſeparable) 3 
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ligation : For the Publick Good is a Conſiderati- 
on paramount to all others; and the Man that 
is procuring it, cannot but be doing his Duty. 


*The Safety of the People muſt be the Supreme Lat. 
The ſecond Qualification which theſe Methods 


muſt have to recommend them, nay, indeed to ac- 
quit them of Blame, is, that they be uſed defen- 
fively only, and not offenſively ; with a Deſign 
to preſerve a Prince or a State, but not to ag- 
grandize them and oppreſs others. For this Rea- 
ſon they ſhould ſeldom or never be begun with, 
but only returned back again; and then are they in 
proper Time and Place, when employ'd to fave 
the Publick from Snares and ſubtle Deſigns, and 
not to contrive, but to diſcover and defeat, miſ- 
chievous and wicked Practices. For one Trick 
may be anſwered with another; and it is reaſonable 
to play the Fox with the Fox. The World is 
exceeding full of Malice and Cunning: And A- 
riftotle's Obſervation is moſt true, that the Sub- 
verſion of States and Kingdoms is uſually owing 
to Treachery and Deceit. What then ſhould hin- 
der? What forbid? Nay, in ſuch Exigencies, what 
can excuſe the Conſervators of the publick Safety, 
from preventing and diſappointing ſuch Calamities 
and villainous Intentions by countermining? Why 
may not the State fave itſelf by the ſame Methods 
that were practis'd to ruin it, and retort the Ar- 
tifice' of factious and wicked Male · contents back 


Salus Populi Suprema Lex eſto. 


upon 
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this muſt by all means be conſulted, and made the Cv. II. 
chief Aim. This is a natural, an indiſpenſable Ob- 
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upon their own Heads? For a Man to be too 


ſ{queamiſh in theſe Caſes ; to play conſtantly above. 
board, and upon the ſquare, and deal with theſe 


Men according to the Rules of that rigorous E- 
quity and Plain-dealing, which Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience require from us in private Affairs, is in- 
conſiſtent with the Nature and the Meaſures, nay, 
with the very End of all Government; and the 
Event would often be the betraying and loſing all, 
and ſacrificing the Publick to an unreaſonable Scru- | 


ple. 


The third Qualification is, that theſe Methods 


be uſed moderately and diſcreetly: As they are not 
fit for all Times, nor all Occaſions; ſo neither 
are all Perſons fit to be truſted with them. For 
they are capabie of great Abuſes; and if abuſed, ! 
will prove of ill Example, and ill Conſequence, ? 
by miniſtring Occaſion to ill Men, to practiſe and } 
juſtify their Frauds and indirect Dealings, and ſo 
giving Countenance to Wickedneſs and Injuſtice, 
even in private Commerce and Tranſactions: For 
a Man is never at Liberty to forſake Virtue and | 
Honeſty, to follow Vice and Injuſtice : Theſe 1 
things are ſo far from indifferent, that there is no 
Poſſibility of reconciling thoſe diſtant Extreams, } 
no Satisfaction capable of being made for ſo ill a 
Choice : And therefore away with all Injuſtice 
and Infidelity, all treacherous and illegal Proceed- | 
ings ; and curſed be the Principles, and the Poli- | 


ticks of thoſe Men, who (as inſtanc'd before) 
would poſſeſs Sovereign Commanders with a Be- 
lief that all things are lawful, if they be but ex- 


pedient for them. There is a valt Difference be- | 


tween ſuch an arbitrary Notion of Right and 


Wrong, 


err. 


— — 
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Wrong, and the Rules and. Limitations I have 
- bere laid down, Reaſons of State may ſometimes 
make it neceſſary to temper Honeſty with Profit, 
and try if theſe two can be ſo mingled together 
+ [Fas to make a good Compoſition. But tho' we 
may try to compound and ſoften the Matter, yet 
ve muſt never act in Oppoſition to Juſtice. We 
may, nay, we muſt ſometimes uſe Artifice and 
Subtilty; we may ſometimes wheel off a little, and 
fetch a Compaſs about it; but we muſt never loſe 
Sight of it, much leſs turn our Backs upon it, 
and caſt all Regard for ſo ſacred a Thing behind 
xt us: For there is a Cunning very conſiſtent with 
2x F Virtue and ſtrict Honour, ſuch as St. Baſi] the 
r Great calls a great and commendable Cunning (Mag- 
I, 1 & laudabilis Aftutia) ſuch as tends to good; and 
e, may be uſed, as Mothers and Phyſicians deal by 
d their Children and their Patients, when they tell them 
ſo fine Stories to amuſe and entertain them, and by 
e, degrees cheat them into Health. In ſhort, many 
r Things may be tranſacted ſecretly, and in the Dark, 
id which are not fit for publick View, and will not 
bear an opener Proceſs; Prudence and Stratagem 
may be added to Courage and Strength. Art 2 1d 
Wit may ſupply the Defects of Nature and F rce, 
in Caſes which theſe are not ſufficient to manage: 
A Governor may, nay, he ought to be, as Pin- 
dar calls it, a Lion in the Field, and a Fox at 


AAA eee — 


li- the Council- Table; or as that divine Saviour, who 
re) Nwas Truth itſelf, hath expreſt himſelf upon ano- 
e- ther Occaſion ;3 he may be a ſubtle Serpent, but 
X- Wſil! a harmleſs Dove. 


S To fay ſomewhat of this Matter more parti- 
cularly, and give the Reader a diſtin Notion, „s. 
; Uuu . 
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Boox LIT. 1, what ſort of Subtilty I mean. I ſay that Diſtruſt, 
and the keeping himſelf much upon the Refer 4 
is highly requiſite in a Prince ; and this is to * 
done, without abandoning Virtue and Equity. Di- 
ſtruſt, which is the former of theſe two Qunlif- 1 
cations, is abſolutely neceſſary; as indeed its Con- 
trary, Credulity, and Eaſineſs, and raſh Confidence, 
is a very great Fault, and of moſt dangerous Con- 
ſequence to a Prince: For his Station obliges him 
to Vigilance; he is accountable for the whole Com- 
munity, and therefore no Faulrs of his own can 
be light and inconſiderable; and where every Acti- 
on hath ſo mighty Effect, ſuch univerſal Influence, 
great Care ſhould be taken, and every thing done 
adviſedly. If he be of a confiding Temper, he 
diſcovers his Intentions, and lays himſelf open to 

Shame and Reproach, and a World of Xx 
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He lays himſelf i in the Way of being ill uſed nay, 
he even invites and tempts treacherous and deceit . 
ful People to practiſe upon him; and gives them 

a Power to do a World of Miſchief, Wich very 
little Danger, and great Opportunities of 4 : 
rage to themlelyes. Knaves have always the In | | 
clination to be falſe; and truſting them, gives them 
Ability of | gratifying that Inclination to our Pre. 
judice. A Prince ſhould always retreat behind 
this Shield of Diffidence; as ſome of the Philo- 
ſophers have ſtiled it, who repreſent it as a very ; 
conſiderable Branch of practical Wiſdom, the ve-| 
ry Nerves and Sinews, that impart Strength and} 
Motion. That Diffidence, I mean, which con- 
ſiſts in keeping ones Eyes open, ones Mind in ſuſ- 


. * Opportugus Iojuciz, Senss, Aditum uocendi Perfido pre: 
pence, 


fla Fides. 
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{t, |} pence, ſuſpect 


e, And for all this, he will not need any more con- 
be vincing Reaſon, any ſtronger Inducement, than 
i- barely the Reflections upon the Temper and Con- 
fi- dition of the World would give him. To obſerve, 
n- how all Mankind are made up of Falſhood and 
ce, Deceit, of Tricks and Lies; how unfaithſul and 
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ing and providing againſt every thing. Car. II. 


n- dangerous, how full of Diſguiſe and Deſign all 


im] Converſation is at preſent become; but eſpecially, 
m-|{ how much more it abounds near his own Perſon, 


dan and how manifeſtly Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation 


i- N are the reigning Qualities of Princes Courts, and 
one ö ſoever. A King therefore muſt be ſure to truſt 


great Men's Families, above any other Places what- 


be but few, but very few; and thoſe ſhould always 


to be ſuch as long Acquaintance, and many Trials 
ers; have given him a perfect Underſtanding, and good 
day, Aſſurance of. And even theſe moſt intimate Con- 
eit · ¶ fidents muſt be conſulted with fo diſcreetly, that 


em he never commit himſelf entirely, and without a- 


ny reſerve to them; he muſt not give them all 


Hand; and how long a Range ſoever he think 
fit to allow them, yet it will be very neceſſary 
to have an Eye always upon their Motions. But 
vet at the fame time, this very Diſtruſt muſt be 
Jconcealed, and diſſembled too; and in the very 
A midſt of his Reſerves, a Prince muſt put on the 
Air of Openneſs and Friendſhip, and appear to re- 
poſe a mighty Confidence in thoſe about him. For 
nothing is more provoking and offenſive, than plain- 
ly to ſee one's (elf ſuſpected; and this Dittance and 
Jealouſy is ſometimes as ſtrong a Temptation te 
Treachery and foul Play, as too ſupine, and free 
u u 2 a Con- 


che Rope, but conſtantly keep one End in his own 
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Boox 111. a Confidence. Many Perſons, ſays Seneca, have || 


put it into People's Heads to decerve them, who would 
never have harbour'd any ſuch Thought, if their own |: 


Fears of being deceived, had not given the firſt Hint. 


And thus it is ſometimes in the other Extreme 
too; a very great Frankneſs, and declar'd Reli- |: 


ance, oftentimes takes off the Inclination to be- 


tray a Secret, and wrong the good Opinion and 
Confidence you have of them: And many Peo- 
ple have been brought over to ſtrict Loyalty and |; 
Fidelity, and hearty Affection, by ſeeing themſelves |! 
freely dealt with. For F Every body naturally loves 
40 4 truſted; and the repoſing à more than ordinary 
Confidence, ſometimes fixes a Man in your Intereſts, 4 
and engages him to be ſecret and faithful. So much 
Ingenuny ſtills remains in the moſt degenerate '? 
Minds, that they ſee the Odiouſneſs of Treache- 
ry and Falſhood ; and tho' Gain puts too many 
upon doing the thing, yet not one of all thoſe 
can bear the Imputation, or be reconciled to the 
Character of Falſifying a Truſt. | 

From that Diſtruct ſprings Diſſimulation; which 
is a Branch of the ſame Stock: For were there 
no ſuch thing as Diffidence and Reſerve, but Frank- 
neſs and Fidelity, and good Aſſurance every where, 
there would be no place left for Diſſembling; 


whole Buſineſs it is to open the Face, but cover 


the Heart; and while one's outward Air ſeems to : 


unlock all, to keep the Thoughts and Intention | 


cloſe and unſcen. Now the ſame Diſſimulation, 
which in Perſons of private Condition would be 


* Multi fallere docuerunt timentes falli. Sen. 
+ Vult quiſque ſibi credi, & habita fides ipſana plerun- Þ 
que obligat fidem. 3 


1 
. ”- 5 
vicious 
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vicious ant abominable, is in Princes highly c com- Chap. II. 


mendable; there is nb diſcharging their weighty 
Affairs without it; and rke very thing which ruins 
common Converſation, is the beſt Security, and 
neceſſary Support of Government. Feints and Pre- 
tences are abſolutely requiſite, not in à milita 

Conduct only, and time of War, to amuſe Ene- 
mies and Strangers, but even in Peace, and civil 
Adminiſtration towards one's Subjects; tho* upon 
ſuch Occafions, I confeſs, they ought to be pra- 
ctiſed more ſparingly and nicely. The plain, and 
free, and open, ſuch-as we. commonly ſay carry 
their Hearts in their ' Faces, are by. no means 
cut-out -for the Buſineſs of governing ; they often 
ruin and betray both themſelves and their People: 

And yet; as was obſerved in the former Paragraph, 
ſo here again, this Diſſimulation requires ſome Dex- 
terity and Skill. It is not every one whoſe Tem- 
per will ler him diſſemble, that is Maſter of this 
Art; for unleſs the Part be play'd well, it is ab- 
ſolutely ipoil'd ; and therefore care mult be taken 
of 8 and unſeaſonableneſs, and auk ward 
improper Carriage: For this is eaſily ſeen-thro', and 
then you leſe your End. For to what Purpoſe 
do you hide and diſguiſe 'yourſelf, if the Mask be 
fo plain, that every Body can diſtinguiſh, and ſee 
you put it on? And how vain are all Pretences 
and little Artifices, when the Secret is once out, 
and the Deſign hath taken Air? Their very Na- 
ture then is changed, and they. ceaſe from thence» 
forward to be Artifices any more. It is therefore 
fit for a Prince toy retend to Simplicity and Sin- 
cerity, the better to cover his Addreſs of this Kindʒ 
_ convenient for him to court, and careſs, and | 

VD uu 3 commend 
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Boox III. commend Men of open Tempers and free Carri- 
nge, and all chat profeſs themſelves Enemies to 

Diſſimulation; nay, it is expedient for him, in 
matters of les Conſequence, to act ſo, and gain 
the Reputation of ſuch a one himſelf, that ſo he 
may be more at Liberty to uſe Art an Reſerve |: 
in Affairs of greater Moment, and be ſafe from 
Jealouſy when he does ſo, under the Shelter of a [| 
contrary Character. | 1 | 
8. What hath hitherto been exetplity'd, is 
chiefly on the omitting Side; and the Exerciſe of | 
it conſiſts not ſo much in Action, as in for f 
and ſeeming not to act. But ſome Occaſions re- 
quire a great deal more; and therefore a Prince 

| muſt be qualify'd for bolder Strokes, and advance 

j to actual Deceit ; of which there are two Sorts - 

| | neceſſary to be underſtood, and Wb to be 
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7 Practiſed. q 
| The firſt is, that of ſertling a tinte ane ; 
3 ſpondence, and getting Intelligence under- hand: 
The engaging the Affections and Services of Of- | 
ficers, Artendants, Counſellors, and Confidents to 
foreign Princes; or, if Occaſton be, contriving 

| to have ſecret Information, not only how one's | 
Enemies, or Brother-Kings, but even one's. own © 
Subjects behave themſelves, and what :Defigns are 
brewing. This is a ſort of Subtilty much in re- 
queſt, and every where made uſe of, between one 
7 mh and another; and Tully recommends it as 
I. ! a very conſiderable Point of Prudence. Some - 
Y times this is efietied by the Power of Paruaſion ; 
ö only ; but, generally ſpeaking, chere are more ſen- 
ſible and moving Arguments made uſe of, than 

bare Words can * to, Preſents: 1 mean, and | 

Penſions; f 
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J. I Penſions ; whoſe Force is ſo irreſiſtible, that not Cap. II. 
to only Secretaries of State, Preſidents of Councils, ah. Grad 
in particular Friends, and intimate Favourites, have 
in by this means been prevailed upon to communi- 
he || cate, and ſo prevent, and defeat the Deſigns of 
the Maſter, whoſe Bread they cat, and to whoſe 
Countenance and Bounty they owe all their Great- 

3 neſs; not only Commanders have aſſiſted their E- 

nemies in Time of Action; but, which is till 

is more prodigious, and proves the Almighty Pow- 

of er of Bribery, to the eternal Reproach of treache- 

g, {} ous corrupt Nature, even Wives themſelves have 

e. | been hired to diſcover the Secrets, and betray the 

ce 3 Safety of their own Husbands. Now this cor- 
ce 
rts 

be 


rupting the Confidents of others, is what. a great 

many make no ſcruple of approving : And indeed, 

if it be practiſed either againſt a declared Enemy, 

or a Subject of one's own, who hath miniſtred 
re+ & juſt Grounds of Suſpicion; or if it be againſt a- 
3: ny Stranger in general, with whom we are under | 
f. no particular Engagements of Alliance or Friend- 3 
to Y flup, or mutual Truſts, there ſeems to be no great | 
ng Y Difficulty in allowing it to Princes: But certain- 
e ly it can never be juſtify'd againſt Confederates 
xn and Friends! For where any ſuch Obligations in- 
are tervene, theſe very Attempts to debauch theſe, up- 
re- on whoſe Secrecy and Advices they rely, is a piece 
ne of Treachery never to be indulged them. | 
as The other ſort of Deceit, is the Ad- 
dreſs of gaining Advantages, and compaſling one's 
Deſign by cunning and unſeen Methods; by equi- | 
vocating and ambiguous 'Terms; by refin'd Sub- | 
tilties, and deep Intrigues ; by good Words, fair 
Promiſes, Complements and Congratulations, the 

Uuu 4 Formalities 


Plato. Pli- Proceedings are lawful as well as expedient. * Go- 4 


1031 Of WIS DOM. ; 
Boox III. Formalities of Embaſſies and Letters; by theſe out -· 
wardly fair Pretences, and amuſing Stratagems, 
bringing Matters about, and ſecuring Advantages, 
which the want of Time, or Opportunity, or the 
Difficulty and Perplexity of a Prince's Affairs had 
cut him out from effecting any other way: And 
ſo he muſt work like a Mole, under- ground, and 
do that unſeen and behind the Curtain, which 
will not bear the open Stage. There have been 
ſeveral great and wiſe Men of Opinion, that theſe 


ny. Valer. 
Maxim. 


vernors ought to make no ſcruple of having freguent 
recourſe to Lies and Tricks, when the Advantage 
of their- Subjects is concerned (ſays one). And ano- 


guire. I muſt confeſs for my own part, theſe ſeem 
to me very bold Aſſertions; and I think the pro- 
nouncing ſuch Practices generally and in them- | 
ſelves lawful, favours of too much Poſitiveneſs, 
or too great Latitude. The furtheſt I dare ſtretch ! 
in favour of them, and that poſſibly one mige 
venture to ſay, is, that where the Caſe is almoſt | 
deſperate, and the Neceſſity exceeding urgent; when 
it is a Seaſon of Perplexity, and Confuſion, and gene- 
ral Diſorders when the End propoſed to be attained | 
by it, is not only the promoting the Intereſt or 
Greatneſs of a Commonwealth, but the averting 
and ſhifting off ſome very great and threatning | 
Miſchiefs ; and when the Perſons, againſt whom 


. *Crebro mendacio & fraude uti Imperantes debent ad 
Commodum Subditorum, Decipere pro moribus tempo- 
yam Pradentiz et, , __ 


a 


we 
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we take theſe Advantages, are profligate, and of Cav. 11. 


no Principles themſelves : I ſay, all theſe Circum- 
ſtances, concurring, a Man perhaps might venture 
to ſay, that ſuch Tricks of State are either no 


JS Faults; or if they * very moderate and pardonable 


Faults. 
* But there are other Inſtances ſtil behind, of 


much greater Difficulty; ſuch as miniſter very juſt — =_ 


grounds of Doubt whether they are allowable upon p,41ick 
Reaſons of State, or not, becauſe they have ſtrong Good. 


1 Tincture of Injuſtice, and border hard upon Op- 


preſſion. I ſay they have a ſtrong Tincture, be- 
cauſe they are not totally unjuſt ; for there is a 
Mixture of Juſtice at the ſame time, to temper 
and allay the Injuſtice that is in them. For were 
there not ſo, — could be no ſcruple. That which 
is altogether unjuſt, and manifeſtly ſo, all Men a- 
gree in condemning; even the vileſt Wretches 
alive have not yet put off all Diſtinctions of Right 
and Wrong, all Senſe of Guilt and Shame: But 
what they allow themſelves in the Practice of, e- 
ven that they diſallow in Profeſſion and Pretence. 
But the Caſe is otherwiſe in mixt Actions; there 


*The Reader is deſired- to obſerve how 'cautious and 
tender the Author. is at the. End of theſe Caſes, which is 
the more remarkable, becauſe he lived under an abſolute 
and arbitrary Government, where many things were pra- 
ctiſed and allowed, which can by no means hold, or be 
drawn into Precedents in limited Conſtitutions. And ge- 


erally ſpeaking, no doubt that Prince-governs beſt, who 


brings his Meaſures neareſt to thoſe of common and pri- 
vate Juſtice. The Reader will find an excellent Remark 
to this Purpoſe, made by one who was himſelf an Em- 
pfror, in M. Antonin. ais invra Lib. ix. f. 24. 


. 
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Boon III. are Arguments and Appearances of Reaſon, at leaſt, 

Examples and Authorities on both ſides ; and . 

2 Man that enters into the Diſquiſition, ton | 

not find it eaſy what Reſolutions to take. At 

leaſt he finds ſomewhat to give Countenance to 

what his Convenience perſuades ; and that which |: 

hath divided Men's Judgments, and made it a moot |} 

Point, he thinks will be ſufficient for his Vindica- - 

tion, Abundance of Caſes of this Nature might be 

| ſpecify'd ; but at preſent I ſhall content myſelf | 

with a few, that now occur to me, and leave it 

to the Reader, to put others like, or pare 1 to 

theſe, as he ſees . ; 

What ſhall we ſay firſt to the ridding. one's | 

Hands of a troubleſome peſtilent Fellow, that pto- 

Pagatcs Faction and Diſorder, and is eternally break- | 

ing the publick Peace, by. getting him taken off 

ſecretly, without any legal Proceſs? This Man, 

rake notice, is ſuppoſed rg deſerve Death, but the 

Circumſtances of the Offender, and of the Prince, | 

are ſuch, that without manifeſt Danger to the State 

he cannot be brought to Juſtice, nor made att Ex- 

ample in the common Way. Here is, they tell 

no material Injuſtice in all this; the Gffen- 

1 der hath but his Due; and. as Matters ſtand, the 

ul Publick is better ſerved by his having it in this 

way, than it could be, by puniſhing him after the 

Manner 'of other Offenders of the like Nature. 

So that the moſt you can make of this, is a Breach | 

of the Forms and Methods 3 Law 3 j 

and ſurely, they tell j you, 1, . eee 
above Forms. 

the nx @ clivpang. che Wings, ad gtring « | 
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Man, who is growing popular, and ſtrengthning Car. n. 
his Intereſt; and both from his Ability and In. Yo 


clination to do Miſchief, becomes formidable to 
his Prince. The Queſtion here is, whether a Prince 
may not lower, and cut ſuch a potent Subje& 
ſhort in time, without ſtaying To long for a fair 
Provocation, that he ſhall be grown too big to 
be dealt with; and if any Attempts | be made, ei- 
ther againſt the publick Peace in general, or the 
Life of the Prince in particular, it will not then 
be poſſible to prevent, or to puniſh: chem, tho 
we would never ſo fain. 

Another is, in an extreme Exigence, and when 
no other Supplies are to be had, ſeizing upon pri- 
vate Stocks, and ſo compelling ſome of the wealthi- 
eſt Subjects to furniſh the publick Neceſſities, when 


the Nation 1s not able by ls publick Funds 


to ſupport itſelf, 
A fourth is infringing and 
Rights and Privileges, 


vaciting ſome of the 
which ſome of the Subjects 
enjoy, when the Authority of the Prince is pre- 
judiced and diminiſhed, and his Grandeur eclipſed 
by the Countenance of them. The laſt is, a point 
of Prevention, when a Fort, or a Town, or a 
Province very commodious to the Government is 
ſeiz d, and got into a Prince's Hands by interpoſing 
firſt; and to keep it out of the Poſſeſſion of ſome 
other powerful, and very formidable Neighbour, 
who by making himſelf £ Maſter of this Paſs, would | 
have been in a Condition of doing great Injury, 
and giving perpetual Diſturbance to this Prince 


and his Country, ** 
All 


pier. 
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All theſe things, I know, ſound harſh, and are | 
hardly, if at all, to be reconciled with the com- 
mon Notions of Juſtice. Matters of State are nei- Þ 


ther fit nor ſafe for me to give a Judgment in; 


thus much only, I think, may not mis-become this þ 
place to ſay, that, as on the one Hand the indulg- 
ing, and having frequent Recourſe to ſuch Actions 
is very dangerous, gives juſt Matter of Jealouſy f 
to the Sübject, and will be apt to degenerate in- 
70 Tyranny , and exorbitant Uſe of Power; ſo on 
the other, it is plain, Subjects ought to be modeſt, 
and very ſparing in cenſuring the Actions of their 
Prince, and the Steps he makes for the publick 
Safety, however bold they may ſeem, and beyond 
the Lengths which are commonly gone. And this 
ſuſpending at leaſt of our Judgments, in Matters 
of another, and very diſtant Sphere, will: appear 
the more reaſonable, when I have ſhewed-you that 
very eminent Men, Perſons of acknowledged Vir | 
tue as welk as vaſt Learning and Wiſdom, have 
approved all thoſe Praftices already mention'd; and 
think them abt amiſs, provided the Succeſs he good, 
and anſwer their Intentions. And to this Purpaſe | 
vill quote you here ſome of thoſe: Sentences ard Re- 
marks, which _ have: * us 8 much. _ 4 
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ment. Hd in order to doin rok Rigs 70 the Ge. q 
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* Commonly ſpeaking, ( ſays Tacitus) the braveſt — 
Exploits, and moſt celebrated Examples, carry ſome- 
what of Injuſtice in them : But in this Caſe, what 


Private Men ſuffer is abundantly compenſated by 


the Benefit, which the Publick receives from it. 4 


Þ prudent Prince, ſays Plutarch again, muſt not only 


know bow to govern according to Law; but, if a 
neceſſary Occaſion require it, he muſt learn to govern 
even the Laws themſelves ; when they fall ſhort of 
their End, and cannot do what they would, he muft 
firetch and correft, and give a new Power to the 
Laws, where they happen to be defective; that is, 
if they are not willing he ſhould do what is fitting 
in that Fundture, be muſt make them willing. + When 
the State is in Confuſion, and things brought to a 
Plunge, the Prince ( ſays Curtius) muſt not think him- 
ſelf obliged to follow that which will look or ſound 
beft to the World, but that which the preſent Eu- 
tremity calls for. And again, **Neceſſity ( ſays Seneca) 
That great Refuge and Excuſe for bumaneFrailty, breaks 
thro' all Laus; and be is not to be accounted in fault, 


* Omne magnum Exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod 
adverſius ſingulos utilitate publici rependitur. 

* Ouros rium ou . & X&TW TH; Yours, & Nu 3) 
Tar vouan tpi! haiFero wpes To uf, & c. in fine Fla. 
min. 

+ Non ſpecioſa dictu, ſed uſu neceſſaria in rebus adyer- 
ſis ſequenda eſſe. Q. Curt. Lib. v. 

** Neceſſitas magnum imbecillitatis humanæ patrocinium, 
omnem Legem frangit; non eſt nocens, quicunque non 
ſponte eſt nocens. Senec. 


whoſe 
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a beloved Child is to have a Limb ſear'd, or cut off; 
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Boox III. hose Crime is not the Effect of Choice, but Force, 
Ariſtotle's Rule is, F a Prince cannot be good in 


every part of his Government, 'tis enough that he by 


ſo in the greater, or at leaſt an equal part; but let | 
bim be ſure not to be bad in every part. And De- 
mocritus, That it is impoſſible for the beſt Prince; 


in the World not to be guilty of ſome Injuſtice. 


Thus much however, I preſume to add, that 
let theſe Actions of theirs find never ſo favoura- | 
ble Interpretations, never ſo juſt Allowances ; yet, 
for their own Juſtification, and the ſoftening, as 
much as may be, the Odium of ſuch irregular Pro. F 
ceedings; there is not only a Neceſſity that they 
ſhould be reſerved for the laſt Extremities, but 
that when Princes are perfectly driven to make uſe F 
of them, they ſhould go about it with a real Un- 
willingneſs and great Regret. They ſhould look F 


upon this Neceſſity to which they are reduced, as 
a very particular Misfortune, and Mark of an an- 

ry Providence; and all their Behaviour and Re- 
ſentments upon ſuch Occaſions, muſt be like thoſe 
of tender Parents, when, ſore againſt their Will, 


Methods which nothing but the Hope of faving 
his Life, by this only Remedy, could ever pre- 
vail with them to ſubmit to; or as a Man in ex- 
tremity of Pain goes about the drawing a Tooth, 


when nothing elſe will caſe or aſſwage the An- 


guiſh. And now I have related the Opinions of 
very eminent Philoſophers and Politicians, and ob- 
ſerved what Abatements they are content to make 
for Caſes of Neceflity ; I muſt once more ſolemn- 


ly avow, that as for any Paſſages, or politick Max- 


anner , "we . K * 25 ad 1 DAI * 6 eh * : a or : 2 5 - 
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rant 


ims, which pretend to greater Liberties, ſuch as 


ſet 
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ret. ſet a Prince above all Conſideration of Law or Char. 11. 
in Juſtice, that make Profit and Greatneſs the only WY 
End worthy his proſecuting ; and either place Ad- 
let vantage upon the Level with Honeſty, or ſet it 
Je- bigher, every good Man muſt abominate them; 
ce; and every good Governor will be ſo far from tak- 
ing his Meaſures according to this Standard, that 

he will reject them with Deteſtation and Diſdain. 
I have inſiſted ſo much the longer upon this 
Branch of a Prince's Virtue; becauſe of the ma- 
ny Difficultics and Doubts, which ariſe upon this 
Point of Juſtice; the regular Exerciſe and Admi- 
niſtration whereof muſt needs be very much inter- 
7 rupted and perplexed by the infinite Emergencies, 
2 and ſudden and extraordinary Changes, and the Ne- 
ceeſſities that the Publick happens to be involv'd in. 
And theſe oſtentimes are ſo very intricate and preſſing, 
that they may very well be allowed to puzzle the 
Vwiſeſt, and to ſtagger the braveſt, and moſt re- 
ſolute Commanders. | 
| Afeer Juſtice follows Valour: By which I mean 11. 
particularly that Virtue which is Military; the . 
Courage, the Conduct, the Capacity, which go 

to the making a compleat General. For this is 

a Qualification abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince, 

for the Defence and Security of his own Perſon, 

and the Publick both : The Welfare of his Sub- 
jets, the Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, the 
Rights and Liberties of a Nation. All lie at his 
Charge; he is their Conſervator, and they depend 

upon his Ability, to aſſert, and protect, and main- 

tain them. All which Valour only can cnable 
him to do; and by the very little ſaid already up- 


8 on it, that appears to be ſo eſſential a part of the 
; Royal 
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Boox III. royal Character, that a Man who hath it — ſcares 
deſerves the Name of a Prince. 


Prince to Mildneſs and Gentleneſs; to gracious Al- 
lowances, and large Abatements from the Rigour 
| of the Law and Extremity of Juſtice z and all 
* this temper'd with Judgment and Diſcretion. This 
iF moderates, manages, and ſweetens all; it ſpurs the 
Guilty, relieves the poor and dejected, and reſcues 
thoſe that are ready to periſh. Clemency in the 
Ruler anſwers to Humanity in common Men; it 
is contrary to Cruelty and Exceſs of Rigour, but 
not to Juſtice ; for with this it is very reconcil- 


* ge veritas amittit aſſiduitate Authoritatem. 


| 12. Let us now proceed to the fourth Ni Vir. | 
| Clemency. tue, which is Clemency. By which I mean ſuch Þ 
a Habit and Diſpoſition of Mind, as inclines the 


able, and all its Care is to ſoften, and to moderate 
its Determination. Nothing can be more neceſſa- 
ry, more ſeaſonable, conſidering the many Infirmi- F 
ties of humane Nature; how great a part of Man- 
kind offend wilfully, and do what they ſhould not; 
and how often do even the beſt intending Men 
fall ſhort of what they ſhould? Extreme Rigour, 
and * ſevere Uſage, without any Intermiſſion, any 
Abatement, ſpoils all, it hardens Mens Tempers, 
and brings Authority into Contempt. Puniſhments | 
loſe their Force, and their End, when made com- 
mon, and executed every Day; they provoke Mens 
Inclinations and Malice (for indeed Men are often 
wicked out of meer Rage and Spight) and many | 
Rebellions have been rais'd by the Thirſt of Re- 
venge. There is ſomething in Fear, which is even 
deſtructive of Duty, if it be not tempered, and Þ 
kept within Bounds by Lenity and good Nature; 
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? C II. 
and if turn'd into Horror by ſharp Uſage, ande Hp. 


too ſtrong Impreſſions, it grows Furious and De- 


ſperate, Malicious and Bloody. Thus the Author 


hath obſery'd very truly, * That Fear which ſecures 


| Peace and good Order, muſt be moderate: If once 


it become continual and extreme, it ſpurs Men on to 


' Mutiny and Revenge. Clemency is likewiſe of great 
; — both to the Prince and the Publick, 


t gains the good Will of the Subjects, and 


N binds them in the ſtraiteſt, and the ſureſt Ties to 
the Government; even thoſe of Affection and Kind- 
neſs, for theſe are always the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
4 laſting Security; and fa Prince never fits ſo faſt, 
a4 when bis Subjefts are eaſy, and take a Pleaſure 


in their Obedience, as I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew 


, 2 hereafter. For in ſuch a Caſe the People will look 
upon their Governor, as a ſort of Deity incarnate; 
they will honour and adore him as ſuch; they will 
reſpect and love him as their Guardian, their com- 
mon Father, their Friend; and inſtead of any un- 
eaſy Fear of him, they will be in perpetual Fear 

for him; tender of his Life and his Perſon; and 


in mighty Pain and Solicitude, leſt any Ill ſhould 


_ happen to either; conſequently they vill be zea- 


lous in his Defence, firm to all his Intereſts, averſe 
and implacable to his Enemies. This then is the 
Leſſon, in which all Princes ſhould be perfect; to 
get themſelves well inform'd of all that is done 
not to proſecute every Crime they know z nay, 


many times to act, and manage themſelves, as if 


they knew it not; to be berter ſatisfied with the 


* Temperatus Timor eſt qui cohibet ; Afiduus & acer in 

vindictam excitat, ws als 
I Firmiſſimum Imperium, quo obedientes nt. Tit. Liv. 
XXX Character 
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? | f 1 04.1 
5 Boox III. Character of having found their Subjects made good 
do their Hands, than that of having reform'd, and 
made them ſo hy any Rigours of their own; rea- : 
| dily to extend their Grace to ſmall Faults, and 
where ſuch Eaſineſs may be inconvenient, to ren- 
; 

3 


. der heinous Offenders very exemplary, and make 
= them ſmart ſeverely for their Inſolence, and bold 
x Contempt of the Laws. To conſider, that fre- 
1 quent Executions are an Aſperſion to their Govern- 
Y ment, and bring as great Scandal upon their Reign, 
*. as the Death of many Patients doth to the Practioe 
of a Phyſician z and therefore not to be fond of | 
| taking Men off upon every Provocation, but to 
| content themſelves oftentimes with a MalefaQor' | 
ö Repentance, and eſteem the Senſe of his Guilt, | 
„ His Shame, and Remorſe, and Self- oondemnation 
1 nm Puniſhment ſufficient. : 


| | 
. * Relenting Miſery inclines the Brave, 
j ö Conquerors are moſt trinmpbant when they ſavez © 
bo . Faſtice and Mercy may ſuſpend their Strife, [4 
: He ſuffers for his Crime, who yields to beg bis Liſ. 


„ Nor is chere any juſt Ground of that Apprehen 
A fon, with By ſome Peopie very inconfiderately pre. 
. tend, upon theſe Occaſions, that ſuch Mercy wil 
0 be taken Chis Tamenck or Impotencez that it maks 
=. a Prince deſpicable in the Eyes of his People; give 

. his Enemies Advantage, provokes turbulent Spirits] 
Fi to inſult, and looſens the Nerves of Government: 
4 For the Effect is really quite contrary. Such Mild. 
| neſs is a mighty ſtrengthning to a TIRE add 


e eee 


* Ignoſcere pulchrum, 
Jam miſero, prnq; genus vidiſſe precantem. 
Vigou 


” 
"A 
* 


| ju Value, and are neceſſary 


ö a Prince's Character, as it is a greater Reflection 
"on 
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Vigour and Efficacy to his Commands, and won- Cray. II. 
derfully raiſes his Reputation. A Prince that in 


well belov'd, ſhall be able to do more with the 


Hearts of his Subjects, than all the Awe and Ter- 
ror in the World: "Thi may put Men into Tremb- 
ling and Aſtoniſhment, but it gives them no true 
Principle of Obedience; and, as Saluſ argued in 
his Oration to Cæſar, ſuch Governments are ne- 
ver ſtable, and of long Continuance, becauſe they 
are built upon an ill Bottom. WRONG: he be, 
that is feared by a great many, hath a great ma- 
ny whom he hath reafon to be afraid of too. The 
Fear, which he ſheds down upon all about him, 
daſhes back upon his own Head. Such a 
ſort of Life is full of Anxieties and Miſ-givings; 
and a Man is ſurrounded with Dangers, that threaten 
him continually from every Quarter. It is true 


indeed, N chchs: ave to be extended 
without any Diſtinction | 
in the Beginning of the Paragrap b muſt direct 
and determine it. For, as it is a Virtue, and that 
which attracts the profoundeft Veneration, when 
judiciouſly managed; fo is ir a Vice of moſt per- 
nicious Conſequence, when degenerating into foft 
and eaſy Tameneſs. 
After theſe four principal Virtues, which are the 
brighteſt Jewels in a Prince's Diadem, there fol- Liberality 
low ſome others of a ſecond Form; and thefe, 
tho” inferior to the former in Luſtre, have yet their 
and uſeful, rho? not 
ſo abſolutely, and in ſo high a _ Liberdliry, 
for Inſtance, which is ſo hah more ſuitable to 


upon him to be yanquiſh'd by Bounty and Mag- 
XXX2 nificence, 
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Book III, nificence, than to be worſted in the Field. Bur 
here too, there is great need of Diſcretion; for, 
where That is wanting, this Quality will be apt 

to do more hurt than good. 
iy Of two There are two Kinds of Liberality. The one 

38 Kind. conſiſts in Sumptuonſneſs and Shew 3 and this is 

* to very little purpoſe. It is certainly a very idle 

KH and vain Imagination, for Princes to think of rai- |. 

IB ſing their Character, and ſetting themſelves off by | 

. Auguſt, and Splendid, and expenſive Appearances: | 

th Eſpecially too among their own Subjects, where 

88 they can do what they pleaſe, and are ſure to have 

=s ; no Rival of their Grandeur. This ſeems rather 

; . a Mark of a little Soul; an Argument, that theß 

want a due Senſe of what they really are, and is | 
both beneath them to do, and very unacceptable 
| to their People to ſee. For, however for the pre- 

1 ſent, Subjects may gaze at their Pomps with De- 

|, light, yet as ſoon as the Entertainment is over, they 

| preſently begin to reflect, that their Princes are 
thus enrich'd, and adorn'd with their Spoils; that 
this is no better than being ſumptuouſly feaſted 
at their Coſt ; and that the Money, which now 
feeds their Sight with Triumphs and gaudy Great- 
neſs, is pinch'd from more neceſſary Occaſions 
and would have been much better ſav'd to feed 
their Bellies. And beſides all this, a Prince ſhould | 
be ſo far from Laviſh, and Profuſe, that he ſhould | 
make a great Conſcience of Frugality; for indeed he 
ſhould think nothing he enjoys ſtrictly his own; | 
ſince engag'd in a 'Fruft, that requires his All, hs | 
very Life and Perſon. to be devoted to the Good Þ} 
of others. 3 
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ſiſts in diſtributing Gifts, and making Preſents : 
Of this indeed there is conſiderable Uſe, and a 
juſt Commendation due to it. But then this muſt 
be diſcreetly manag'd too; and good Care ſhould 


always be taken, to what Perſons, in what Pro- 
'2 portions, and after what Manner this is done. As 
to the Perſons, they ought to be well choſen, ſuch 
'3 whoſe Merits recommend them to their Bounty; 
3 ſuch as have been ſerviceable to the Publick; ſuch 
as have hazarded their Fortunes and their Perſons, 


and run thro' the Dangers and Fatigues of War. 


T heſe are ſuch Perſons, as none but the Unthink- 
ing, or the very Il|-natur'd, can grudge any thing 
to, or envy the Fayour, ſo as to repreſent the 
Prince as partial or undiſtinguiſhing in his Libe- 
3 rality. Whereas, quite otherwiſe, great Gratuities 
7 diſtributed without any regard to Merit, and where 
there really is none, derive Shame and Odium up- 
on the Receiver; and are entertain'd without thoſe 
due Acknowledgments, and that grateful Senſe, 
which the Favours of a Prince ought to find. 
Some Tyrants have been facrific'd, and given up 
to the Rage and Spite of an incens'd Rabble, by 
3 thoſe very Servants whom they had rais'd from 
nothing; while theſe Creatures of theirs have been 
as much diverted with their Maſter's: Misfortunes, 
as any of their Enemies, and have taken this Courls 
to inpratiate themſelves with the Mob, and for 
, 4 ſecuring their own Fortunes, by giving Demon- 
s [4 firations of the Hatred and Contempt to the 

$7 Perſon, from whom thoſe Fortunes were entirely 
8 deriv'd. 


6 | Nor 
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The ſecond fort of Liberality is that which con- C#av. 11. 
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Nor is it leſs neceſſary, that the Proportion of | 
. Prince's Liberality thoald be firitly 
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for otherwiſe this may run out into ſuch 


dering and Exceſs, that both the Giver and the | 
Government may be impoveriſh'd and brought to | 
on every Occaſion, is to play with a loſing Hand, ; 


ruine by it. For, to give to 


and till all's gone. Private Men are for making 


their Fortunes, and it is not poſſible to fatisfy them; | 
they will ſoon grow extravagant in their Requeſts, | 
if they find their Prince to be fo in his Favours; 
and the Rule they meaſure by, is not Reaſon, but 
Example; not how much is fit to be granted to 
them, but how much hath already been granted to | 
others. However, by this Means the publick Trea - 
fares will be exhauſted ; and a King be neceſſita - 
ted to ſeize other Peoples Rights, that * ſo ive. | 
ſtice and Opprefſion may beal and reimburſe thoſe | 
Wants which Ambition and Prodigality have created. 
Now, it were inhnitely better to give nothing at 
all, than to take away from one to give to ano- | 
ther. For after all our Kindneſs, the Gratitude | 
and Affection of thoſe that are obliged by us, ne- 
ver makes ſo deep Impieſſions, nor ſticks half ſo 
Cloſe, as the Reſentments of them that have been | 
injur'd and plunder'd. Beſides, this Profuſeneſs is 
its own Deſtruction, for the Spring | 
always; if you draw too faſt, it will ſoon be drain d 
dry. 1 By being liberal, ſays St. Jerom, Man make | 


it impoſſible to be ſa. For a farther Prevention 


whereof, as well as upon other very good Conſt | 


derations, it will be convenient to ſpin out ones 
Liberality ; to let it come gently, and by Degrees, 


*Quod Ambitione exhauſtum, per Scelera ſupplendum. | 
} Liveralitate Liberalitas perit. 
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rather than to give all we intend at once. For Cv. 11. 
that which is done on the ſudden, and at a heat 
be the thing never ſo conſiderable in itſelf, yet 
paſſes off, as it were inſenſibly, and is quickly 
forgotten. All things that have a grateful Re- 
{ liſh ſhould be contriv'd to be as flow and leiſure- 
ly in the Paſſage as can be; that ſo the Palate 
may have time to taſte them: But, on the con- 
7 trary, all thoſe Diſpenſations that are harſh and 
ſevere (when Occaſions call for any ſuch) ſhould 
be diſpatch'd with all poſſible Convenience, that 
2 fo, like bitter Potions, they may be ſwallow'd at 
to once. Thus you ſee, that the giving as becomes 
to | one, is an Act of Prudence, and the Exerciſe of 
2 Liberality to the beſt Advantage, requires great 
3 Addreſs and Skill. To which Purpoſe Tacitus hath 
this notable Remark. ®* Thoſe Perſons (lays he) 
are under a mighty Error, who know not how to 
þ h diſtinguiſh between Liberality and Luxury; abun- 
dance of Men know bow to ſquander, that do not know 
bow to: give. And to ſpeak the very Truth, Li- 
berality is not a Virtue peculiar to Kings, and 
milder Governments only, but very conſiſtent even 
with Tyranny itſelf. And ſurely the Tutors and 
4 Governors of young Princes are much in the 
s Wrong, when they labour to poſſeſs their Minds 
3 with ſuch ſtrong and early Impreſſions of giving; 
i of refuſing nothing that is ask'd of them; of 
thinking nothing fo well employ'd, as what they 
give to their Friends. This is the Jargon uſual 
in ſuch Caſes. But either this ſeems to proceed 
from ſome Advantage theſe Inftruftars deſign to 
» Falluntur, quibus Luzpria Specie Liþeralitatis imponit, 
perdere multi ſciunt, donare neſciunt, g 
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Boox III. make of ſuch a Principle hereafter, or for want 
ot due regard to the Perſon they addreſs them- |? 
Þ ſelves to. For a too governing Notion of Libe- |! 
S rality is of very ill Conſequence in a Perſon, whoſe |* 
Fortunes are ſo plentiful as to ſupply the Ex- 
TE pences of others, at what rate himſelf ſhall think |? 
1 fir. And of the two Extremes, tho? either of them 
ere very far from good, yet a Prodigal, or a gi- | 
BY ving Prince, he that ſpends upon his own Vani- |} 
4 ties, or he that feeds thoſe of his Servants and Fa- 

i 4 vourites, without Diſcretion and due Meaſure, is 
Y a great deal worſe than a ſtingy one, that keeps |! 
his Hand ſhut to all. And, whereas theſe fre- 

quent Boons are pretended of uſe to make Friends, 

and ſecure the Service and Affection of thoſe who 

are obliged by them; there is very little or no- 

thing of Subſtance in this Argument: For, immo - 

derate and undiſtinguiſhing Liberality encourages 

every body to ask and to expect, and ſo for one 

Friend, makes ten Enemies, in Proportion 2 

the Repulſes muſt needs be more frequent than 

the Grants. But indeed, if it be wiſcly and well 
regulated, it is undoubtedly, as I ſaid before, ex- 

ceeding graceful and commendable in a Prince, and | 

may prove of excellent Advantage, both to him. 

ſelf and to the State. | 1 

14 Another very becoming Virtue is Magnanimity. 
dee. That, I mean, more peculiarly, which conſiſts in 
„ aGreatneſs of Spirit not eaſily to be provoked, ſuch |! 
as deſpiſes and can pals over Injuries and Indecen- |! 

cies, and moderate his Anger when it begins to fly | 

out. * great Fortune and Dignity ſhould baue 6 

Magnum Fortunam magnus Animus decet, — Injurias & 

Offenſiones ſuperne deſpicere, — Indignus Cæſaris ira. 5 
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Provocations, as Matters a great way below it, and 
not worth its Notice; and Majeſty ſhould conſider 
that there are not many Offences which will juſtify 
a Prince's being angry. Beſides, to fret and be con- 
cerned, is often interpreted for conſciouſneſs of 
Guilt z and that which a Man makes flight of, 
blows quickly over, and ſeldom ſticks long. So 
ſays the. wiſe Roman, If Reproaches put you in 4 
Paſſion, the World will look upon this as a ſort of 
Confeſſion : But if you diſregard them, they vaniſb 
and die without doing any manner of Prejudice. But 
then, if any Provocation be given, which mini- 
ſters juft and ſufficient Cauſe to be angry, let thoſe 
Reſentments be expreſs'd openly without labou: ing 
to conceal, or to diſſemble them; that the People 
about him may have no reaſon to ſuſpect any thing 
of a ſecret Grudge, or a miſchievous Deſign in 
him. For theſe are Qualities for the meaneſt and 
baſeſt ſort of People, and Symptoms of a malici- 
ous, deviliſh and 33 Diſpoſition. F Pitiful 
Fellows and unreclaimable N. . keep Malice in 
their Hearts ( ſays Tacitus) and to feed upon a Grudge 
is an evident Mark of Baſeneſs and Barbarity. Of the 
two, the giving Offence and doing an ill thing is leſs 
diſagreeable to the Character of a great Man, than the 
hating and maligning of others for doing ſo to him. 
Ant hes I have done with this Head of Vir- 
tue; the other Branches of it in general being not 
ſo properly diſtinguiſhing Propertics, and peculiar 


* Convitia fi iraſcere, agnita videntur ; ſpreta exoleſcunt. 
t Obſcuri & irrevocabiles reponunt odia. Sævæ 
indicium ſecreto ſuo ſatiari. 
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noble Mind; ſuch as can look down upon Wrongs and M. A 
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Boox III. Ornaments of the Royal Dignity, as Excellencie © 


lying in common between Princes and the reſt 


of Mankind, 


1 
15 The next thing that comes under our Conſide. 
The third ration, after the Prince's Virtue, is what they call 


Head. 


Behaviour, his Manner, that is, his Behaviour and Way of 
Living; the Mein, the Port, the Addreſs, that 
ſuit with the Majeſty of a Prince; and all thoſe |* 


ſo 


profound Reſpects ſo neceſſary to be kept up. 


Upon this I ſhall not inſiſt at all, only, by the 
way as it were, touch upon it. Now tho' Na. 


ture contribute a great deal to this in the Form |} 


and Temper of the Perſon, yet all that Nature 


does is capable of Amendment and Improv 


ement | | 


by the additional Helps of Induſtry and Art. 
Under the Head we are now upon, may be reckon- 


ed the Air of his Face, the Compoſure of his 


Countenance, his Faſhion and Behaviour, his Gair, q 
his Cloaths and 
Rule to be obſerved in all 
theſe Particulars, is ſuch a Mixture of Sweetneſs ane 
Moderation, of Staidneſs and Gravity, as may win 


his Tone, and manner of 8 
Dreſſing. The general 


upon Mens Minds, and move their Affections plea- 


ſingly ; ſuch as may keep the middle Way be- | 


tween F and Fear, their Love, 
and yet command their Honour and Reſpect. His 
Court and Converſation are likewiſe worth taking 
Notice of: For the former, it is convenient that 
it ſhould be very 
in ſhould be noble and 


fort and Correſpondence; and if that can be well | 
cone d, not far from the Middle of his Coun- | 
Part of it; 


try, or, atleaſt, the moſt 


publick, that the Palace be dyells | | 
fit for Re-: 


ther © by Eye may — | 
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ind like the Sun in the midſt of the Firmament, C#ae. II, 


A pierce, enlighten and warm all round about him, . 


with the Influence of his Beams. For when a 
prince reſides in ſome very remote Corner of his 
Dominions, this Diſtance emboldens thoſe in the 
2 comrary Extremity to behave themſelves inſolent- 
ph, and grow tumultuous and . As for his 
3 Converlation, that ſhould be very reſerved, his 


I Confidents and familiar Friends but few, his Pro- 


greſſes, and other Appearances in publick but ſel- 
dom; that the People may always be eager, and 


glad to ſee him: For the ſhewing himſelf often, 


and giving too eaſy Acceſs to his Perſon, will 
mightily leſſen the Majeſty of his Character. * The 
being always admitted to the Sight and Preſence of 


: f eat Perſons, does mightily impair and diminiſh our 


Reſpeft, by glutting our Curioſity, ſays one of our 


, Kane Hiſtorians 3 and another to this Purpoſe: 


T Majeſty is always moſt reverenc'd at a Diſtance : 
Fur Nature forms all our Idea's bigger than the Life; 


f 1 aud what we are not acquainted with, is always 
ad to be very great and ſlately. | 


After the three things 


from his own Perſon; The next Things we are 
led to conſider, are ſuch as are near and about 
his Perſon. And therefore in the fourth place, 
let us fay ſomewhat concerning his . Counſel, 
which, in Truth, is the main Point of all this 

* Continuns Aſpectus minus verendos magnos homines 
ipſa ſatietate facit. Liv. | 

{ Majeſtati major ex longinquo Reverentia; quia omae 


7 ignotum pro magnifico eff, 


Head, 


Boox III. Head, which relates to his Politicks, and of Con- 
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ſequence ſo vaſt, that it is in a manner All ni 

All. For Counſel is the Soul of any Goverm f 
ment; the Spirit that infuſes Life and Motion, 
Energy and Vigour into all the reſt. And upon 
the account of this it is, that the Management 
of Affairs conſiſts in Prudence; becauſe Hand; 
are of no Significance at all, till the Heads have 
cut them out their Work, and preſcrib'd their Wo 
Methods. It were indeed to be wiſh'd, That 
Prince were enrich'd with ſo great a Stock of 
Prudence and Conſideration, as to be able him- 
ſelf to govern, and diſpoſe, and contrive every 
thing, without calling in Help from abroad : This 
is ſuch a Sufficiency, as the firſt Chapter of 
this Book obſerved to be the nobleſt Perfecti- 
on, and higheſt Degree of Wiſdom ; and no 
Queſtion can be made, but that Matters would 
be better order'd, and more ſucceſsfully diſpatch'd, 
if it could be ſo. But this is an Accompliſn- 
ment meerly imaginary, no Inſtance of it is to 
be found in Nature; whether it be, that Princes 
want the Advantage of good Temper, or good 
Inſtruction. And indeed, let Nature be never 
ſo bountiful, and Education never ſo proper, yet 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe, that all the 
Parts, and all the Improvements in the World 
could ever qualify one ſingle Head for the Com- 
prehending and Direction of ſuch infinite Va- 
riety of Buſineſs. No Prince, ſays Tacitus, cas 
have a Reach ſo great, as to be Maſter of all his 
Concerns: No one Mind is firong enough to carry 6 

Nequit Princeps ſui ſcientia cuncta complecti; nec 
ynius Mens tantæ molis eſt capax, IS 
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n. Neat 4 Burden. A ſingle Man hears and ſees but Cay: 11. 
in Wery little, in Compariſon; but Kings have need — 
. f Abundance of Eyes and Ears to aſſiſt and give 

N, Wntelligence. Great Weights and great Under- 

on akings can only be made light by a Multitude of 
nt 
ds 
we 


Hands: And therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary 

or a Prince to provide himſelf with good Advice, 

and with Perſons every way capable of giving it; 

for, as the Caſe ſtands, and the Intrigues of Go- 

ernment are perplex'd, he that will take upon him 

o do all of his own Head, ſhall much ſooner fix 

m- upon himſelf the Character of Pride and Conceit- 

ry Wedneſs, than gain the Reputation of Wiſdom. A 

his Prince then, of all Men, hath moſt need of faith- 

of ¶ ful Friends, and diligent Servants, who may aſſiſt 

ti- him in his Difficulties, and eaſe him of part of his Liv. 

no Cares. Theſe are the real, the moſt valuable Trea-Taci:: 

id ¶ ſures of a King, and the moſt uſeful Inſtruments to 

'd, che Publick : And therefore the firſt and great Care plin. 

h- E muſt be, to make a wiſe Choice of Aſſiſtants, and 

to employ the utmoſt Application, and bend all one's 

ce Judgment to have ſuch as are excellent and pro- 

od per for a Poſt of ſuch vaſt Importance. Now of 

rer cheſe Aſſiſtants, there are two ſorts; One that xenoph. 

yet ¶ contribute their Advice, and project only; and 

he theſe employ their Wit, and their Tongue; and 

rd are, in ſtrict Fropriety of Speech, Counſellors; 

m- che other are concerned in the executive Part; 

a- they lend us their Hands, and their Pains, and 

n theſe are more properly ſtiled Officers. Of theſe 

his the former ſort are in much the more honourable 

/o Character: For thus two great Philoſophers have Plato. 

ec declared their Opinion, that it is a moſt ſacred and Rite. 
divine Accompliſhment, to conſider judiciouſly and 

be able to adviſe well. Now 
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Boon III. Now in Perſons thus to be choſen and employed 
ſeveral Qualifications are neceſſary: As, firſt of al, 
Qualifies It is neceſſary to chooſe ſuch as are faithful, and f 
As to be truſted ; that is, in one Word, Men of Vi. 
lors, tue and good Principles. 7 take for grante 
(lays Pliny) that the better Man any one it, th 
more ſtanch and true be is, and more ſafe to be a 
pended upon. Secondly, They muſt be Perſons. fi 
Ability, and proper for this Office, not only i 
regard of their Knowledge and Learning in 

ral, but upon the account of their Skill in Pol. 
ticks, and that expreſs Form of Government in 
particular; ſuch as have been uſed and rry'd be 
fore, and have come off with Honour and Suc- 
ceſs verſed in Buſineſs, and accuſtomed to Diff. 
culties: For Hardſhips and Adverfitics are the molt 

uſeful and improving Leſſons. Fortune, ſays one, 

in the room of many Advantages which ſhe bath ton 
from me, bath given me the Faculty of Advice a 

| | Perſuafion. And in one Word, They muſt be 
j wiſe and diſcreet, moderately quick, not too ſpright 
ly and ſharp; for ſuch Men will be always pro- 
ing. And +4 Men of Fire are more for Chan ij 
. than ſieady Management. Now in order to theſe 
Qualifications, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 
Men of ripe Years, to give them Staidneſs, Ex-: 
perience, and Conſideration; nay, I may add, toi 
inſpire them with Caution too; for it is one dq 
the many Unhappineſſes attending Youth, that 


* Optimum quemque fideliſſimum puto. 


1 Mihi Fortuna multis rebus * uſum dedit bend ſus h 
dendi. Michr. in Saluft. | 


+ Novandis quam gerendis * aptiora ingenia illa ig | 
nea. Curtius. 


| | 5 Perſans 
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the Tenderneſs and Soſtneſs of their Brain may per- 
haps be one Reaſon, as that may diſpoſe them the 

more eaſily to receive any Impreſſion, and conſe- 
quently to Credulity and Eaſineſs of Temper. It 
is for the Convenience of a Prince to have notable 
Men of all ſorts about him; both thoſe who are 
a called fo upon the account of their Wiſdom, and 
a thoſe that excel in Subtilty and Cunning. The 
former indeed ought to be more numerous, and 
| are more eſpecially requiſite, becauſe they are more 
for the Honour of their Maſter, and of more con- 
ſtant Uſe z for theſe are the of all regular 
and ordinary Proceedings. The Men of Art are 
| for Caſes of Neceſſity and extraordinay 

: W 


TA third neceſſary for Counſellors, 
%%% pr gr; Realm pres 
Behaviour, when conſulted with. They muſt uſe 
their utmoſt Care, that all rheir Propoſals be for 
the Honour and of their Prince; and, 
when once they have ſecured this Point, that the 
Advice be wiſe and good, all Flattery and Diſguiſe 
ſhould be laid aſide; all Equivocations, and Re- 
ſervations, and Craſtineis of Expreſſion deteſted and 
deſpiſed, by which they may ſeem to aim at ingra- 
tating themſelves, or to contrive that what they 
| lay may be acceptable to their Maſter. Theſe are 
the Men Tacitus deſcribes, who accommodate all 
_F ther as they ſce occaſion, and do * wot 
* ſo properly dieſe with their Prince as with bis 
ig 66 quam cum 
ipſo. ; | 
on preſent 
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Perſons then are cafily impoſed upon; of which Czar. II. 
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os Wy eſent Inclinations and Circumſtances. They conſi« 


der him as a great Man, as one able to make theit 


Fortunes; they obſerve what he would do, not 
what is beſt and fitteſt for him to do. Wherey 


indeed all theſe Regards ought to be utterly baniſh. Þ 


ed their Thoughts; they ſhould have a conſtant 
Eye upon the Sacredneſs of their Office, and the | 


Importance of the Truſt repoſed in them 
looking no farther than the Reaſon, and Juſtice, 
and Convenience of the Thing, ſpeak the Truth, 


and ſpare not: For however harſh and diſtaſtful | 
this Liberty, and Openneſs, and honeſt Blunt-deal- F 


ing may be at the preſent to thoſe Perſons, whoſe if 
Opinion and Inclinations it happens to croſs ; yet 
there will ſoon come a Time, when it will obtain 


Reſpect and Eſteem. * Oppoſition is offenſive ju | 


at the Inſtant; but upon cooler Thoughts, the ven 


. Perſons you oppoſed will commend and admire your 


Plain-dealing. A Man ſhould likewiſe take Car 
to be conſiſtent with himſelf, firm to his Principle, 


without veering and wheeling about perpetually, 
as oft as other People's Humours ſhift into a freſh 
Quarter. But as he muſt not be changeable and 
obſequious in a baſe Compliance with the Paſſion Þ 


or Pleaſures of others, ſo neither mult he be tif FF 


and peremptory in his own Opinions. There is al. 


ways a Decency to be obſerved, and great Differ· 
ence to be made, between Conſtancy and Contra 


diction. For Opiniatrety and Fieroeneſs confound Þ 
all manner of Deliberation; and therefore I am far 


| from defiring my good Counſellor to be inflexible; | 


as knowing very well, that hearkening to other 


In præſentia quibus reſiſtis, offendis: deinde illis ſul | 


picitur laudaturque, 


Men; 
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Men's Reaſons, and. changing our own Opinions Boes 11 

upon them, is ſo far from deſerving the Reproach of ] 

Raſhneſs or Inconſtanky, that it pars rather to be 

look'd upon as a Teſtimony of Modeſty and Inge- 

nuity, and great ana For * 3 the wiſe 

Man always walks in the ſame Way, and by the ſame 

| Rule, yet be does not always go the ſame Pace, nor 

* tread in the ſame Steps; Change be does not then, 

| ſo properly, as accommodate and mend himſelf ; Like 

the skilful Sailor, who plics to every Wind, and 

| whoſe Excellency lies in trimming the Sails that 

May that the Gale blows freſheſt. Thus a Man 

' muſt oftentimes go about to make the Port he 

| deſigns, when there is no coming at it by a ſtraight 

| Courſe: And it ſhews the Dexterity and Addreſs 

of a Counſellor, to be able to change his Methods, 

when thoſe which were firſt choſen are either diſ- 

| approved, or by ſome Accident rendred uſeleſs and 

| ine ; 

Another neceſſary Accompliſhment for this Poſt, 

is the making a Conſcience of revealing any De- 

{ bates he ſhall be privy to. For Silence and Secre- 

cy are exceeding neceſſary in the Management of 

all publick Affairs: Inſomuch that a great Author 

| hath pronounced it impoſſible for that Man to 

manage any Matter of Conſequence, who is not 

ſo much Maſter of himſelf as to keep his own 

{ Counſel. F For how ſhould he ſupport the weight 

of publick Buſineſs, to whom even Silence is 2 

Burden! But upon this Occaſion, the concealing 
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* Non ſemper it uno gradu, ſed una via : non ſe Mutat, 
ſed aptat. 


5 Res magnæ ſuſtinere hequeunt ab eo, cui tacere grave 
elt. | 
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Ouar. II. what one knows is not ſufficient; I muſt likewiſe 


caution him againſt knowing too much. A curi. 
ous and inquiſitive Tetpe; which loves to be 
buſy, and inform it ſelf of other People's Actions 
and Concerns, is no commendable Quality in any 


caſe; but to pry into the Affairs of Princes, and 


value one's ſelf upon knowing their Secrets, is as 
dangerous as it is unmannerly : And as Tacitus hath 
well obſerved, * Nothing is more hazardous, no- 
thing more unfit for us, than officiouſly to di 


and be bold with their retired Thoughts and In- 


tentions. And therefore, whatever a Man knows 
of this kind, ſhould come freely and without his 
ſecking ; nay, I make no Difficulty to affirm, that 


it is commendable in a Man to decline the Oppor- 


tunities of having ſuch things imparted to him, 
and to know as little of them as poſſibly he can. 
This argues Reverence and Modeſty, prevents all 


Jealouſy, and ſuits the Diſtance between a Prince 
and his Subjects. 


Thus 1 es given my Reader a ſhort Account 
of thoſe good Conditions which ſeem neceſſary for 
the qualifying Men to be Counſellors of State. 
And by theſe he will be able to tell himſelf, what 


are thoſe ill Qualities which incapacitate a Man 


for ſuch a Truſt. That a Prince, in making his 
Choice, ſhould be ſure to reject all ſuch as are of 
confident, aſſuming, preſumptuous Tempers; be- 
cauſe theſe Vices make Men hot and arrogant in 
Debates, poſitive and bold in their own Senſe: 
And a wiſe Man, quite contrary, will be content 
to allow ſecond and third Thoughts; to examine 


* Exquirere abditos * ſenſus, illicitum & anceps. 
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thing over and over. It is the Character of Boox III. 
22 


| ſuch a one to ſuſpect himſelf, to be jealous of the 
Conſequence, fearful in adviſing and reſolving, 
that ſo he may afterwards be more vigorous and 
* aſſured, when he comes to Execution. For the 
Mind that knoweth bow to be afraid, and undertakes 
* warily, will act more ſecurely, and go upon ſurer 
: Grounds. Fools, quite contrary, are eager and aſ- 
* ſured, blind and bold in Debate; but when they 
come to Action, cowardly and tame. f Advice 


given with Heat and Confidence, looks fair and gay 


; at firſt fight; but the Execution of it is hard and 
deſperate, and the Event full of Grief and Diſap- 


pointment. Next to this preſumptuous Vanity 


and Hear, Paſſion is improper for ſuch Miniſters 
of State; all Anger and Envy, Hatred and Spite, 
* Avarice and Ambition, all ſelfiſh Narrowneſs of 
Spirit, and private Intereſt; for theſe are all of 
them Corrupters of the beſt Senſe, the very Bane 
of all ſound Judgment; Integrity, and faithful Diſ- 
charge of a publick Character, cannot dwell in 
the ſame Breaſt with theſe perſonal Piques, and 
private AﬀeCtions. + Private Advantage ever did, 
and ever will, obſtruct and confound publick Counſels; 
and each fingle Man's Profit is that which poiſons 
all good Senſe, and kind Inclination to the common 


Good. 
One Thing more remains abſolutely neceſſary to 


be avoided, and that is Precipitation; an irreconci- 


Nam Animus vereri qui ſcit, ſcit tuto aggredi. 
f Confilia calida & audacia prima ſpecie læta ſunt, trac. 


| ratu clara, eventu triſtia. 


t Private res ſemper offecere officientque publicis conſi- 
lis; peſſimum veri effectus & judicii venenum ſua cuique 


Yyy 2 lable 


Cray. II. lable Enemy to Prudence and good Counſel, and | 


17. 


fit for nothing but to put Men upon doing amiſs, 
and then being aſhamed and unfortunate upon that 
Account. And thus much ſhall ſuffice, ar preſent, Þ 
for a deſcription of thoſe Qualities which ought to 
concur, and the Vices and Defects which muſt be 
declin'd, in order to the accompliſhing Men for 
Counſellors of State. k | 

Now, ſuch as theſe it is the Prince's Buſineſs to 
employ ; and thoſe are the Rules by which his 
Choice ought to be directed. For his own perſo- 
nal Knowledge of Perſons ſo qualified, will be the 
greateſt Security he can have; but if he be not ca- 
pable of making the Diſtinction himſelf, nor can 
with Safety rely upon his own Judgment in the 
Caſe, then Reputation and common Fame is what 


he muſt be contented with. And upon ſuch Oc- ; 


caſions a general Character ſeldom leads us into 
great Miſtakes; for which Reaſon one defir'd his 
Prince, That he would look upon him, and his Bre- 
thren in Office, to be ſuch as the World efteem'd them. 
For Hypocriſy is but a particular Thing, and of a 
very limited Extent. * Single Men may deceive, 
and be deceived; but never did any Man deceive al 
the World, nor was ever any Man miſtaken in all the 
World. Great Care ſhould be taken, upon this 
Occaſion, that a Prince do not truſt himſelf with 
Flatterers and fawning Paraſites, with particular 
Favourites, Court-Officers, and mercenary Wretches, 
whoſe Confidence 1s a Reproach to their Maſter; 
and will be his Ruin, when they can have a good 
Price for betraying him. For after all, the Cabal 


Nam finguli decipere & decipi poſſunt ; nemo omnes, 
neminem omnes fefellerunt. 


aud 


Of Wis Dom. 


and the Cabinet is the Foundation of moſt Mo- Book III. 
narchs undoing: We ſee it not till it comes upon "0 
| the open Stage; but there it begun, and from 
thence it moves and works under Ground, long 
before the World can diſcern it. Now, when a 
Prince hath made this Choice, and found Perſons 
* for his Purpoſe, the next Thing incumbent upon 
+ him is to make a wiſe Uſe of them. And that is to 
be done by conſulting them early, and in a Seaſon. 
proper for Deliberation; not driving all off till the 
very Inſtant of Action, when the Time is too ſhort 
for Debate and cool Conſideration; nor, on the 
| other hand, Trifling and loſing Time in hearing 
their tedious Difputes, when his Affairs require a 
* ſpeedy Reſolution. Again, This Advice of theirs 
muſt be attended to with a judicious Reſerve; he 
| muſt not give himſelf blindly up to it, and follow 
their Determinations, right or wrong, as that 
very weak Emperor Claudius is ſaid to have done: 
And he muſt likewiſe temper this Diſcretion with 
Moderation and Gentleneſs, without being too ſtiff 
| and inflexible in his own Senſe; fince, generally 
| ſpeaking, that Remark of the wiſe Marcus Antoni. 
nus holds good, who ſays it is better for one Man 
to come over, and to comply with the Advice of 


a great many good Friends, than thar all their Opi- 
nions ſhould be ſer afide, and they forced to truckle 
to his fingle arbitrary Pleaſure. I cannot but ap- 
prehend it of great Advantage in this Caſe, to keep 
a Man's ſelf pretty looſe, and uſe one's Counſellors 
with a ſort of Authority mix'd with Indifference. 


My Meaning is, Not imtmedistely to reward Men 


for their good Counſel, becauſe ſuch preſent Pay 
will be a Temptation to ill Men, to thruſt them- 
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[ Cray. II. ſelves forward in adviſing; and fo that which is 
really bad, will be put upon him in hopes of a Re- 
5 ward. N or, on the other hand, to diſcountenance 
* or uſe Men roughly for counſelling amiſs; becauſe 
7 this will create a Shineſs in all about him, and no 
Ys Body will dare to adviſe freely, if the delivering 
| their Opinion ſhall expoſe them to Danger and 
| Diſgrace. And beſides, the Judgment of good and 
ö bad Counſel is very uncertain, becauſe it uſually 
1 proceeds upon the Iſſue: Whereas the moſt inju- 
4 dicious Counſels have often ſucceeded as well, or 
* better than the wiſeſt, by a ſtrange over-ruling 
| Power of Providence, thus aſſerting its Government 
. of us, and all our Affairs here below. And again, 
it It ought to be remembred, that they who give 
1 the beſt, that is, the ſafeſt and moſt proſperous 
| j Counſel, are not, upon that Account, to be con- 
. cluded our faithfulleſt Friends, nor beſt affected to 
A our Intereſt; for many times they who love us 
y | beſt, may be miſtaken in their Meaſures; and they 
* who with us no Good, may yet put us in the way 
. | of a great deal. Nor ought a Prince to reſent Free- 
{ . dom and Plainneſs upon theſe Occaſions: For this, 
i in all Reaſon, ought rather to be acceptable; and 
* a wiſe Man will keep a jealous Eye upon flattering 
1 and timerous Fellows, ſuch as make it their Buſi- 
1 neſs to ſooth his Humours, and had rather ſee him 
1 periſh by falſe Meaſures, than diſguſt him to his 
N own Advantage. And ſure, if there be a miſerable 
Creature upon Earth, it is that Prince, to whom 
| no Body about him dares tell the Truth; he that 
1 muſt live by the Help of other Peoples Senſes, and 
1 yet all who ſee and hear for him, are under a Ne- 
. ceſſity of diſſembling and diſguiſing in their own 
Il 5 Defence, 
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Defence, and dare ſhew him nothing as it really Noon 2, 


is. A Man, * whoſe Ears, as Tacitus expreſſes it, 
are ſo odly contriv'd, that all Sounds are harſh and 
grating, which tell profitable Truths; and they never 
think themſelves entertain d, but with ſuch plea 

Words as are ſure to do Mi bie. The laſt Caution 


neceſſary for the making a good uſe of proper 


Counſellors, is, To conceal his own Opinion, and 


not determine publickly what he approves moſt, 
or what he reſolves to do; for when all is done, 
Secrecy is the very Life and Soul of Counſel ; 
and I That Advice is always beſt, which your "nas 
knows nothing of, till the Execution declares what it 
As for the Officers, which come now to be 
next conſider d; by theſe I mean ſuch as ſerve 
the Prince and the Government in ſome publick 
Truſt. And they ought to be made Choice of 
with great Diſcretion z Perſons of Honour and 
Virtue, well deſcended, and whoſe Families are of 
Quality and Reputation in the World. It is rea- 
ſonable to believe, That Men of this 3 
will approve Skies beſt in their ref] 
Stations; and that of Birth particularly is ſo 5 
ſiderable a Qualification, that it is by no means 
for the Honour of a Prince, or the Decency of 
his Court, that People of mean Extract ſhould be 
admitted near his Perſon, and commiſſioned to 
preſide over others, except ſome very great and 
remarkable Merit, give them a juſt and viſible 


* Cujus Aures ita formatz ſunt, ut aſpera quæ utilia; & 
niſi jucundum & leſurum recipiant. 

4 Nulla meliora conſilia, quam quæ ignoraverit adverſa- 
tius 2 erent, 
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Prefe· 


16. 
Officers, 


Cnar. II. Preference, and make amends for the want of 
Wguality and Deſcent. But Men of infamous Lives, 


Of Prudence in General, 


falſe and baſe, Men of no Principles, or of ſuch as 
are dangerous and worſe than none; in ſhort, Men 
under Circumſtances, which either fix an odious 
Character, ſuch as the World have reaſon to hate, 
or to deſpiſe, to be aſhamed of, or to ſuſpect, 
ſhould not, upon any Terms, be admitted to any 
Office or Truſt. After rheſe Conditions, as to 
their Morals, we muſt not forget, that as- great 
a Regard is due to their Underſtandings. And 
that, not only to fee that they be Men of Parts 
and Judgment in general, but that. each Perſon 
be diſpos'd of to ſuch an Employment, as beſt 
cs with his own Genius and Attainments in 
particular. For ſome are naturally fitteſt for Mi- 
litary, and others for Civil Traits. - Some have | 
thought it a general good Rule for Officers of al! 
forts, to chooſe Men of a mild and gentle Di-. 
pofition, and moderate Character; for your vio- | 
lent and topping Spirits, that ate full of them- | 
ſelves, and cannot be prevail'd upon to yield to 
any, or quit the leaft Punctilio, commonly ſpeak- - 
ing, are not at all fit for Buſineſs, - * Ler the 
Perſons you employ be therefore 4 Match for 
their Buſineſs, and able to deal with it; but noet 
too much above, and able to play with it; Men 
that know how to give and take their Due, but 
not ſuch as will facrifice the Publick to a nice | 
Point of Honour, and their own unſeaſonable Vas 
nity. Fr Pm FO 


b Next 
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Next after Counſel, we may very well be al- Boox III. 
7 lowed to place Treaſures; for certainly theſe muſt | 
be confeſt a very great Point; a uſeful, neceſſary, The fifth 
and powerful Provifion. If Advice be the Head | Head, 
that ſees and directs, Money is the Nerves, the — 
Hands, the Feet of the State, by _ it moves 
and acts, and is ſtrongly knit together. For when 
# all is done, there is no Sword cuts deep, nor makes 
its own Way through, like that with a ſilver 
No Maſter is fo abſolute in his Commands, fo rea- 
diy obey d; no Orator ſo eloquent; no Perſuaſive fo 
7 winning upon the Wills and Affections of Men; 
ro Conqueror fo ſucceſsful, or ſo great a Gainet 
by Storms, and Sieges, and Force of Arms, as a 
good Parſe. 'This is ſerv'd with Zeal, and obeyed 
without Gtudging; this gers Poſſeſſion of Hearts, 
uud draws the World after it; this takes Towns 
| F7 and Caftles, without the Expence of Blood, ot 
12 or Hazard. © And therefore a wiſe Prince 
- Þ noe whe think Jens. > to take care, that 
his T. good Condition; and that he 
4 er be tet in 88 wp neceſſary, ſo vital a 
Part of his Government. Now, the Art and the 
7 Carc of effecting and fecuring this, conſiſts in three 
23 Particulars. 'The firſt whereof concerns the pro- 
2 viding good Funds; the fecond in employing the 
Money ariſing from them to the beft Advantage; 
aud the third in keeping a conſtant Reſerve, that 
be 4 never be deſtitute of a neeeſſary Supply, 
: fudden A or Occaſion. 
: And in theſe Caſes, there are two Things, which 
| the Prince maſt by ul means look upon himſelf 
bound to avoid 3 which are Injuſtice, and ſordid 


| er, for how Ca wad — fo” 
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| Cray, II. 


21. 


Funds. 


II. 


only to pay the 


Of WIS pon. 1 
ever the Obſervation of theſe Rules may be, yet 
he muſt never purchaſe this Convenience at ſo de | } 
a Rate, as the Invaſion of other Men's Rights, or 
the Loſs of his own Honour. : 

For the firſt of theſe, which * to laying the 
Foundation as it were, and amaſſing together a ſuf. | | 
ficient Treaſure, there are ſeveral Methods of do- 
ing it. Many Springs, which, like ſo many little] 
Streams, contribute to the filling up this com 
mon Ciſtern; but, tho” all of them pour in ſome, | | 
yet they do not all wpply the ſame Proportion, not! 
are they all perpetual, or equally to be depended 
upon, For Inſtance, One Fund is the Crown Land 
and Demeſnes, and other ſtanding Revenues ap-. 
pointed to the Uſe of the Prince, for the Suppon 
of his Grandeur and Government. And theſe 4 
to be husbanded to the beſt Advantage, and kept! 
up to their old Rents, and put inta good Hands: 
They ſhould by no means be alienated without ſome | 
very urgent Exigency require itz but look d upon 
as things ſacred, and ſuch as in their own Natur 
are not transferrable to any other Owner. Ano: 
ther is, the Conqueſts made upon Enemies, which 
ſhould be ſo ordered, as to 3 to good Account; 
and not ſquandered, and prodigally waſted, becauſe | ? 
they are a ſort of additional Wealth, and when] 
they are gone, the Prince is but where he was be- | | 
fore. The Power of old Rome is in great Mes. 
ſureowing to their good in this Point: 
They always took Care to bring i in vaſt Sums, not | 
ol the War, but to enrich 
and ſwell their Exchequet with the Wealth tranſ: 
ferred thither from the Towns. they togk, and. the 


Countries they wa. This, their. . ' 
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7 Livy tells us, was the Practice of their braveſt and Book III. 
moſt renown'd Generals, Camillus, Flaminius, Emi- 9 
ius Paulus, the Scipio s, Lucullus, and Ceſar : And 
not only ſo, but after this firſt drawing over their 

# preſent N ee they conſtantly impoſed a yearly 
Stipend to be paid, either by the Natives left upon 
their own Soil, under theſe, and certain other Con- 
ditions; or by thoſe Colonies of Romans, whom 
they tranſplanted thither. But ſtill every Conqueſt 
brought ſome ſubſtantial Advantage to the Com- 
mon- wealth, and was more than an empty Name, 

and the meer Glory of the Thing. The Preſents, III. 
Free-Gifts, Penſions, Donations, and Grants, Tri- 
butes, Taxes, ariſing either from Friends, or Allies, 

or Subjects Legacies, and Bequeſts of the Dead, 
Deeds of Gift from Owners, yet ſurviving, or a- 

ny other manner of Conveyance : Tolls and Im- Iv. 
poſts, Cuſtoms upon Goods imported or exported, 
Commodities foreign or domeſtick, Duties upon 
Docks and Havens, Ports and Rivers; which hath 
been a general and very antient Method of raiſing 
Money, as well upon Strangers as Natives; and a 
very juſt, lawful and beneficial Method no doubt 

it is, when limited with theſe Conditions; that 

no Proviſions or other Goods, that are N er 

Jof Life, ſhall be tranſported, ſo as to impoveriſh 
the Country, and reduce the Subject to Nha ; 
nor any raw Wares; but Materials of home-growth 

3 ſhould be likewiſe wrought up and finiſh'd at 
home; to find the Subjects Employment, and keep 
the poor and labouring People at Work, upon their 

3 own Manufacture; that ſo the Profit and Wages, 

v well as the Stuff, might centre and circulate a- 
mong Natives; and the Growth of one Nation 

not 
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Cnas. II. not t6 be tratisferr'd to the enriching of another 


But now, when theſe Commodities are wrought 
and dreſs'd, there is good reaſon for carrying then 
to foreign Markets; as it is likewiſe Policy to im- 
port all the raw and unwrought Commodities th 

can, and to prohibit all foreign and finiſh'd Ma- 
nufactures; becauſe in all theſe Caſes there is greater 
Encouragement, and Opportunity given for La. 
bour. And it is alſo highly reaſonable in all Mat. 
ters of 'Traffick, that a heavier Impoſition ſhould 
be laid upon Strangers who trade among us, than 


the natural Subjects of the ſame Country. For all} 


foreign Impoſitions bring large Sums in the Tires 
fury, and are a great Eaſe to the Subject, which 
is a Conſideration always to be regarded; and for 
that Reaſon the Cuſtoms which are laid upon all 


ſuch Neceſſaries of Life, as are imported from 2. 
broad, ſhould be moderated, and brought as low 
as poſſibly they can. Theſe four Methods already} 
mention'd, are not only allowable, and convenient, | 
but ſtrictly Juſt, and Equitable 3 Honourable and! 
Fair. The fifth, which, I confeſs, is not altope-| | 


ther fo agreeable to Decency, and the Dignity of 
2 Prince, is that of Trade, which is carried on for 
the Profit of the Sovereign by means of his Facton 
and hath ſeveral Methods of turning to' Account, 
which are ſome leſs, and ſome more liable to Scan- 


dal; but the moſt Infamous, and moſt DeſtruCtive| ? 
of all, is the ſetting to ſale Offices and Honour, 
Preferments and Places of Truſt. There is indeed | 
a Courſe not yet mention'd, which I think wil 
come within the Notion of Trade; and therefor: 


as as CS eb Ro : 
GT 


I chooſe to name it under this Head, for the fake Þ* 


of the Reſemblance it bears to the Subject nov 


er. 


in Hand. This hath no great Matter of In- Pr III. 
zt decency in it, and hath the Example of ſeveral very © 
$ wiſe and eminent Princes to give it Countenance 
it is the letting out the publick Money in Bank, 
upon a moderate Intereſt (as five in the Hundred 
Profit, for Inſtance) and ſecuring the Principal, ei- 
ther by an Equivalent in Pawns, or Mortgages, or 


elſe ſuch perſonal Security, as is ſufficient and of 


*Þ 7 unqueſtionable Credit. And theſe Loans are of 
great Advantage in three Reſpects : For firſt, they 

add greatly to the Wealth of any Government, by 
taking care, that it ſhall always turn to freſh Ac- 
count, and no part of it ever lie dead. Then ſe- 
condly, it is a mighty Convenience to private Men, 
who by this means are ſure of a Fund to trade up- 
on; and cannot fail of being furniſhed in any Pro- 


portion which their Occaſions ſhall require, or 


which they can find ſuch Security as is fit to be 
accepted for. But the third and greateſt Benefit 
of all is, that it keeps this Money out of the Paws 
of Sharpers, and faves that to the publick Uſe, 
which would otherwiſe become a Prize to the Im- 
7 portunity, and nauſeous Flattery of hungry Courti- 
ers, and be thus extorted from the good Nature 
of a King, wearied into giving. And upon this 
{3 laſt Conſideration ſingly, to fave the Trouble of 
being importun'd, and the Difficulties of denying : 
Some Princes have found it adviſcable to lend out 
their ready Caſh without any Intereſt to be paid 
upon it; purely for the ſake of ſecuring the prime 


Sum, which they took care to do by binding the 


4 Debtor in a Penalty of paying double, if he were 
not punctual to his Day. The fixth and laſt Me- 
$ thod is that of Loans and Subſidies extraordinary 


levied 
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Cay. IL. levied upon the Subject; and this ſhould be a Re. 
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ſerve for times of Neceſſity, a Remedy always to 
be made uſe of with Relunctancy, 
properly apply'd, when other ſtated Merhods fall 
ſhort, and the Exigence of Affairs calls for a lar. 


ger Supply than the former Particulars can furniſh Þ} 


out. In the Circumſtances of this Kind, no doubt 
can be made of the Juſtice of the ching : Bur then 
to make this ſtill more eaſy and gentle to the Sub- 


jeR, it is not only requiſite, that the Neceſſity of 


ſuch Supplies be evident, and the publick Safety 


as ſoon as the Difficulty is over, and the Occaſion | 
ſerv'd. This we find practiſed by the Common: | ! 


II. 


all means be adjuſted and 8 with the Con- 
ſent 


highly concern'd in them, but theſe following Con- 


ditions ſhould likewiſe concur to the ſoftning them. 
Firſt, that whatever Moneys are advanced upon 
Loans for the ſerving a preſent Occaſion, ſhould be 
afterwards punctually and honeſtly paid back again, 


Wealth of Rome, when driven to Extremities by 
Hannibal. And at this rate the Prince will never 
want Money; for while the Exchequer keeps Touch 
and Credit, private Men will be pleas'd, nay proud 


to lend; not only becauſe they think their Caſh de- 
poſited in ſafe Hands, and can depend upon their 
z but for the Honour 
and Reputation of having alfiſted che Publick, and | ? 
ſerved their Prince in a time of Diſtreſs. And this 
to a generous Man is a valuable, and will always be | 
a powerful Conſideration, where the Hazard and 
Fears of a Loſs do not check it. But ſecondly, if 
the publick Stock be drawn ſo low, that the Debt 
cannot be ſatisfied from thence, and ſome freſh ex- 


own again with Advan 


traordinary Impoſition be neceſſary, this ſhould by 


and ſuch as i; 


a q to 
{As 
2 8 
* _ 7 „ 
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ſent of the Subjects, who are to contribute toward Book III. 
#ir; the preſent DefeCts of the Treaſury fairly ſtared, * 
che Occaſion that exhauſted it fully repreſented, 

1 | {and the People made truly ſenſible of the Neceſſity 
they are under; ſo preſſing upon them that Paſſage 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, the Gracious King of Kings, 
= The Lord bath need of them; for thus He, in mar- 
vellous Condeſcenſion, was pleas'd to expreſs him- 
ſelf. And in ſuch Circumſtances, if the Caſe re- 
Squire it, and the Satisfaction of the People can be 
Zcffeually conſulted upon thoſe Terms, it may be 
very adviſeable to lay an Account of the Receipts 
fand Expences before them. Perſuaſion and fair 


: = this"? 2 <p 


5 Means are always beſt employ'd in Matters of this 
de Nature; and to be driven to uſe Power and Con- 
n Iſtraint, is the laſt Unhappineſs that can happen to 


n Governor. Themiſtocles was certainly in the right, 
hen he thought it more for the Honour of a Ru- 
yy | Per *70 gain his Point by Requeſt and Expoſtulation, 
| : ban by Commands. And, tho! it be true, that every 
Word of a King is full of Power and Force; and 
hat he asks, his Character makes in effect a Com- 
mand; yet till it is more for the Advantage of the 
r Publick, and the Continuance of a mutual Affection 
ind good Underſtanding between Prince and Peo- 
Fc, that this kind of Supply ſhould expreſs the 


nl | Form of a fre Gift; that the Subjects ſhould ex- 
be reſs their Senſe of the publick Neceſſities; and de- 
ng E the Prince to accept what Relief they are ca- 

F Fable of contributing toward it; at leaſt, it is fit, 


Fhat theſe extraordinary Taxes ſhould be limited 
$0 a certain Term, that they do not pals into con- 
ant Payments, Things of Courſe and Continuance, 


* Impetrare melius eſt quam imperare. 


and 
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and that the Subjects never be preſcribed to in thebf | 
Caſes, without their own Approbation and Com 


ſent. A third Courſe to qualify theſe Impoſitiom 


would be, to lay them not upon Perſons, but Eſtate; 1 
that Men may pay for what they have, and na 
for what they are. For a Poll-Tax hath even 
where been looked upon as the moſt odious of ami 
it being indeed by no means juſt that all ſhould bf? 


levelled, where Fortune hath made ſo vaſt a Dif 


Iv. 


ference; and while the Men of Wealth, and Honou, 
and noble Birth, pay little or nothing, chat the grea· ! 
eſt part of the Duty ſhould riſe upon poor Coun 
try People, who work hard for their Living. Buf 
eſpecially, ſhould all poſſible Care be taken in tie 
fourth Place, that ſuch Subſidies ſhould be levy} 
fairly and equally. For the being rack'd ad 
ſcrew'd above one's Proportion, is a very grating aui 


| intolerable Thing, and breeds more Murmuring an 


Contention than the Charge itſelf. Now in orda 
to bring every body in, to bear a Part in this com 
mon Burden, it will be convenient to tax ſuci 
Proviſions with it as all Mankind have Occaſia 


for, and muſt make uſe of: Such as Salt, and Drin 


and the like; for thus the Exciſe will be univerla;#* 
and every Member of the publick Body will b 
inexcuſably obliged to contribute ſomething to th? 
publick Neceſſity. Beſides theſe indeed there may} 
and it is but reaſonable there ſhould, be conſtai 
and heavy Incumbrances laid upon ſuch Commod- 
ties, whether Foreign or Domeſtick, as are viciowſ 
in their uſe, and tend only to debauch the Subject 
and thus all thoſe things manifeſtly do, which ſer 
only for Luxury and vain Pomp; ſuch as are pur 
chaſed at dear Rates, meerly out of extravagulh 


Humou 
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Humour, or uſeleſs Curioſity ; all ſuperfluous State Boox III. 

ain Diet; Cloaths, Equipage, the Inſtruments o 

4 Pleaſure, Corrupters of Manners, and whatever 

contributes to a licentious Way of Living. And 

nf the loading ſuch things with ſuch Impoſitions as 

en ſhall make them yer more expenſive, may poſhbly 

wi prove the beſt Method to diſcourage the uſe of 

be them. For Men in the midft of Luxury, will 

u 3 ſometimes be content to fave their Purſes, and ab- 

up ſtain upon a Conſideration of Tenderneſs in that 

en reſpect; when their Conſciences would be fo far 

unf from being reſtrain'd by Laws, that a poſitive Pro- 

Bu J hibition would rather fer a ſharper Edge upon their 

thef F Appetite, and make them but ſo much more im- 

7744 patient and eager, to come at theſe things. | 

alf The ſecond Branch of this Science, relating to II. 

the publick "Treaſures; is the taking good Care 

a that they be well employ'd. And to this Purpoſe 

ri} I will here lay down a ſhort Account of the ſeve- 

on- ral Heads of Expence, upon which a Prince muſt 

luck Y neceſſarily, and ought in Duty to make uſe of them, 

x Such are, the Subfiſtence and honourable Salaries 2, Hog 

in of the Houſhold, the Pay of the Soldiers, the Wa-; ;he Trea- 
ges of Officers of all forts, the juſt Rewards of ſuch/#ry ul. 

a by their good Services have merited of the Pub- 

lick ; the Penſions and charitable Relief extended 

to thoſe who come well recommended, and are pro- 

per Objects of his royal Bounty and Compaſſion. 

Theſe five are conftant and unavoidable Occaſions, 

But then there are others too, very uſeful and fitting, 

tho' not ſo abſolutely and always neceſſary, ſuch as 

the Reparation of old decay'd Towns, ftrengthen- 

ing the Frontiers of his Country, amending the 

Highways, and making Roads as direct and cenve- 

os Z 2 2 nient 
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cnar. II. nient as the Condition of the Place will bear; keep. 
ing up Bridges, and all other neceſſary Accommo. We 
dations for Travellers; founding Colleges for the 
Study and Improvement of Learning, and Religion, 
and Vids: building and eadowing Hoſpitals for 
diſtreſſed and diſabled People, and erecting publick 
Halls, and other — that are for the Ho- 
nour and Serviee of the State. Theſe forts of Re. 
pairs, and Fortifications, and Foundations, are of 
excellent Uſe and Advantage, beſides the Profit 
which immediately redounds to the State in gene- 
ral by their Means: For by promoting ſuch De- 
ſigns, Art is encouraged and improved, Workmen 
are kept in Employment, the People are highly 
contented and pleaſed, and a great part of that 
grudging and repining, uſual to the Commonality, BF: 
is prevented and cured, when they ſee their Taxes 
converted to ſo good Uſes, and the Benefit comes 
back to them again: But eſpecially thele two great 
Banes of any Common-wealth are by this means u · 
terly baniſhed, the Plague of Idleneſs, and the Scan- 
dal of Poverty and Begg 


ary. Whereas on the con- 
trary, the conſuming the publick Wealth in extrs- 
vagant Gifts to ſome particular Favourites, in ſtate- 
Iy, but unneceſſary, Buildings, or in other vain Ex- 
pences, for which there is no need, and whereof i 
there can be no uſe, draws a general Odium and In. 
dignation. For the Subjects cannot bear to thiak 
that ſo many Thouſands ſhould be firipped, to 
cloath and make one Man fine; that another ſhould 8 
ſtrut and look big with their Money; and that the 
great Houſes ſhould be built with their Blood, an 
the Sweat of their Brows: For ſuch as theſe we i 
the grumbling Terms, in which the Vulgar, when 


provoked 
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g ments; and nothing touches them ſo near as Money, 
and a Notion of Extravagance and Waſtfulneſs in 
the Diſpoſal of their Taxes. 
The third and laſt Part of this Advice conſifts in 


taking care to have a good Supply in reſerve for any 
extraordinary Exigence that may happen: That ſo, 
* in Caſes of Neceſſity, a Prince may not be driven 
to ſudden and unjuſt Remedies, nor aſe Violence 


up, and frugally managed for the Prince to draw 
} out as he ſees fit, is the common Notion of the Ex- 


+ | chaquer. Now in the Management of this Arti- 


1 avoided, becauſe each of them is of very dangerous 
i omg r to the Perfon that falls into it. The 
one is, that of immoderate Greedinefs in 

; — Sow Sums; for ſuch Treaſures, tho' got by 
Methods never ſo juft and honourable, are not al- 
ways the moſt for a Prince's Security, when they 
ue out of meaſure. They really very often involve 


1 him in Wars, either by putting him upon oppreſ- 


fidence of his own Strength, and that the longeſt 
& Purſe will be ſure to carry it at laſt; or elſe they 
ve a Bait to ſome Enemy to fall upon him. And 
N therefore it is much more for the Safety and Ad- 
vantage, as well as for the Honour of a King, to 

convert them. to fuck uſes as have been already men- 
 tion'd, than to let them grow cxorbirantly great 
Y upon his Hand, and fo either tempt the Owner to 
{ Infolence, or expoſe him for a Prey to thoſe who 
| want ſuch Prize. The other Extreme is ſpending 
* and keeping nothing to help at a Pinch; and 
| Z 2 2 2 this 


Eine rere 


upon others to hep himſelf. This Store thus laid 


cle, there are two Extremes which muſt be both 


ſing and invading his weaker Neighbours, in Con- 
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ked to Diſcon murmur out their Reſent- Boox III. 
provo iſcontent, r Reſen r 


23. 
III. 
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Cnar. II. this is worſe than the former; for ſuch a Govern. | 
ment ſtands naked and defenceleſs, and like a fooliſh 
SGameſter, plays away his laſt Stake. And therefore 


| a Hundred Thouſand Talents of Gold; which at the Rat 


all wiſe Governors take care not to fall into this de. 
ſperate Condition. The greateſt Treaſures th 
Hiſtory informs us of in any Monarchy heretofore, 
were thoſe of Darius the laſt King of Perfia, in 
whoſe Exchequer, Alexander the Great, at the Con- 
queſt of his Country, is ſaid to have found Four 
ſcore Millions of Gold. That of Tiberius amounted| 
to Sixty Seven Millions. Trajan had Five and Fif-| 
ty Millions laid up in Egypt. But that of Dau] 
excceds all the reſt; for (which is a thing almoſ| | 
incredible, in ſo mall, and, in Compariſon, deſpi-| 
cable a Dominion as that of Judea) * the Hoy 
Scripture itſelf takes notice, that he had amaſſed to- 
gether a Hundred and Twenty Millions. 1 

Now the Method in uſe heretofore, for preſerving 
theſe great Treaſures from being ſpent and ſquan| 
der'd away profuſely, or being ſtoln, and ſecreth} ' 
broke in upon, was to melt them down into large 
maſſy Ingots or Balls, as the Perſians and Roman 


_ * What publick Treaſure, for civil Uſes, this Author . 
fers to, I do not know, for want of his marginal Quotz | } 
tions, in which he is frequently defe&ive; but the Sum te. 
ſerved for building the Temple, is yet infinitely more «| | 
mazing : That in the XXII of x Chron. v. 14, is ſaid to be] 


of four Pound an Ounce, would be * among us # 
Seventy Five Millions Sterling; and a Thouſand Thouſanl} 
Talents inSilyer, which at five Shillings per Ounce, comes] 
to 187, 500, ooo l. computing Seven Hundred and Filyþ* 
Ounces of Metal to each Talent. And beſides all this, 
tis ſaid the Braſs and Iron were unmeaſurably great, a 


| alſo the Stores of Timber an Stone left Solomon to begun] 


wich, | 
| | 


WIS DOM. 


cred Repoſitory, as the Grecians frequently did in 


ne the Temple of Apollo. Though this did not always 
&| ſucceed to their Expectation; for Covetouſneſs of- 
ut ten broke through the moſt ſuperſtitious Reverence 
por their Deitics, and plunder'd their very Gods 

lf } themſelves, in deſpite and defiance of all their ima- 
r 7} ginary Thunder. Thus alſo the Romans held their 
Ti 7 Office of Exchequer in the Temple of Saturn. But 
1 that, which of all others ſeems to be not only the 
"Fl 2 feſt, but the moſt gainful Courſe, is what I men- 
vid} © tioned before, of lending out theſe Sums to private 
wh} Men at a moderate Intereſt, upon good Pawns, or 
lp. ſufficient Security, real or perſonal. Again, another 
loly| | adviſable Expedient for preſerying the publick Trea- 
I} ſures from Encroachment and Diſhoneſty, is to take 
1 good care in diſpoſing of the Offices concerned a- 


and no Fidelity can be expected 


the publick Ex 
Quality, vulgar and mechanick People, be admitted 
-þ Jto purchaſe them; but they ought in all reaſon to 
be put into the Hands of Men of Birth and For- 
Junes, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to act upon Prin- 
ciples of Honour, and whoſe Circumſtances ſet 
J them above any violent Temptations of ſordid or 
J foul Dealing: And in this 


bout them. For ſure the Management of ſuch a 


Truſt is of too great Importance to be ſet to ſale; 
„where Men are 
out of Pocket, and muſt be reimburſed themſelves at 
pence : Nor ſhould Men of mean 


particular the old Ro- 


nas ſet us a good Pattern, who entred the young 
J Gentlemen of their beſt Families in Rome in this 
Lind of Buſineſs: They look'd upon it as the no- 


and from this firſt ſetting 
Z 2 2 3 


O 
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vere wont to do; or elſe to lay them up in theBoox III. 
1 Tcmples of their Gods, as the ſecureſt and moſt ſ- 
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1078 F WISs Dou. 
Ascheir greateſt Men were raiſed by degrees to the high · 
Welt — and moſt important Offices in = 
Common-wealth. 

24 His Army, I think, may very fitly be placed af. 
The ſixth ter the Council, and the Treaſury of a Prince; for 
22 wy Nature itſelf hath put that Precedence out of diſ- 
Force. pute, by making it impoſſible for Forces, either to 

be well raiſed, or well ordered, and uſed ſucceſs, 
fully, and to good z or indeed fo much as 
to ſubſiſt, when they a are raiſed without the Support 
and Direction of thoſe two former Proviſions. Now 
a military Force is abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince, 
to be « Tnver 6s 16s Wins, a Guard and Secu- 
rity to his Perſon and Government : And for any 
Man in a Throne to think of fitting quiet there 
any conſiderable time, without ſome Number of | 
Forces, is the fondeſt Imagination in the World. 
+ There is never any perfect Security between the 
| Weak and the Strong; and no State was ever yet 
ſo compoſed, as to be quite void of turbulent Spi- 
rits, and free from Dangers and Diſturbances, both 
at home and abroad. Now this Power is either a 
conſtant determinate Number, ſuch as arc always 
in pay, the ordinary ſtanding Force; or elſe it is 
additional and extraordinary, levied in time of War, 
and of no longer continuance than the Occaſion of 
raiſing it. The ordinary ſtanding Forces are con- 
fin'd to Perſons and Places. The Petſons are of two 
ſorts. There are the King's Guards, ſuch as always 
attend his Perſon, and are of uſe, not only as they 
contribute to the Safety and Preſervation of his roy- 
al Life; but likewiſe as they add to his Pomp and 
Grandevr, i in making all his Appearances more au- 
_ and venerable, and every way becoming fo 


ſublunc | 
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ſublime a Character. For that ſo mighty celebra- Boox-I1L- 

ted Saying of Agefilaus, That a Prince might al- — 

ways be ſafe without any Guard at all, provided he 

commanded as he ought, and uſed his Subjects as 

' an affectionate and wiſe Father would deal by his 

Children. This Aphoriſm, I ſay, is far from being 

| always true; and he were a Mad-man, who at this 

time of Day would venture to make the Experi- 

ment, and depend upon the beſt and gentleſt Treat- 

ment for his Security. For alas! the Wickedneſs 

ol the World is not ſo eaſily won upon; and Men 

are too ill-natur'd to be charm'd into Gratitude, and 

Returns of Duty, by all the Tenderneſs, and Aﬀe. 

cition, and Deſert in the World. 

' Beſides theſe Guards, it is neceſſary there ſhould 

be ſtanding Troops kept in conſtant Pay, and per- 

ſectly well-diſciplin'd, which may be ready upon 

any ſudden Accident that ſhall require their Uſe 

and Affiſtance; for it would be extremely impro- 

vident to have no Preparations of this Kind, and 

drive off the raifing of Men, and qualifying them 

for Service, till the very Inſtant that N — calls 

for them. 

4s for the Places, in which ſuch Forces are diſ- 

poſed, they are properly the Forts and Caſtles upon 

the Frontiers, which ought conſtantly to be well 

mann d, and provided with Arms and Ammunition, 

d prevent Surprize, and Incurſions from abroad: | 

ys: Inſtead of which, the Antients heretofore, and ſome | 
at this Day, chooſe rather to tranſplant the Fo- | 
; reigners and former Inhabitants, and to people all | 
2 ſuch Towns with new and populous Colonies of | 

1- ; their own, as they enlarge their Borders by freſh | 
5 
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Of Prudence in Government, 
The extraordinary Forces conſiſt of formed Ar- 
mies, which a Prince finds himſelf oblig'd to raiſe, 
and make a plentiful Proviſion of in time of Wat. 
Now, what Methods he ought to govern himſelf 
by in this Reſpect, for the undertaking any Mili 
tary Enterprize, is a Conſideration relating to the 
ſecond Branch of this politick Prudence; that of 
Action, I mean, which will be treated of in the 
following Chapter, and falls not within this firſt, 
which is only the proviſionary Part, and ſuch as is 
requiſite þy way of a Preparatory to the other. All 
therefore that I ſhall ſay upon this Subject at pre- 
ſent, is only, That a wiſe Prince will always take 
Care, beſides his own Guards, to have a competent 
number of Men in actual Pay, perfectly diſciplin'd 
and experienc'd in the Buſineſs of their Profeſſion, 
And that this Number ought to be greater or leſs 
in proportion to the Extent of his Dominions, and 
the Condition of the Government, to ſecure Obe - 
dience and good Order, and immediately to ſup- 
preſs any ſeqitious Practices and Commotions, 
which give Diſturbance, and threaten any Danger, 
either from factious Subjects, or buſy deſigning | 
Enemies: Reſerving {till to himſelf the Power and | 
Opportunity of making new and greater Levies, 
when he ſhall be forced into a formal War, and to 
take the Field in good earneſt z whether that War || 
ſhall happen to oblige him in acting Offenſi ively or 
Defenſively. And in the mean while, that his 
Arſenals and Magazines be conſtantly well ſtored 
with all manner of offenſive and defenſive Wes. 
pons, that ſo both Horſe and Foot may be ſuff- 
ciently furnifh'd, and compleatly equipp'd, with- 
Qut Difficulty or Delay. In which NO I like- 
wiſe 
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dvwiſe include Ammunition and Proviſion of all Boox III. 
e, kinds, Engines and Utenſils of War, whether for at tn. 
u. 2 Camp or a Siege. Such Preparations are not 
only neceſſary in order to making War and ſuſtain- 

i- # ing our ſelves, when Acts of Hoſtility are commit- 
he ted upon us, and conſequently ſuch as every State 
of # ought to be before-hand with, becauſe they re- 
ne F quire a great deal of Time and Expence to have 
ll, them in readineſs for Uſe ; but they are excellent 
is # Preventions too, and many times put a ſtop to the 
ul Deſigns of levying War upon us: For few Ene- 
e- | mics will tempt a Danger, or venture upon a Go- 
ke # vernment, which is always in Condition to receive 
nt | and revenge their Attempts. Surprize, and Ad- 
d vantage, and the being an Over-match, are the 
n: Conſiderations that animate Strangers abroad, or 
% | Parties at home, to injure and attack us. The 
nd # heſt Security, when all is done, will be for a Prince 
e · | to render himſelf formidable; and Men are moſt 
p- likely to be quiet, when they dare not be other- 
ns, wiſe for their own ſakes. So infallible, ſo eternal 
er, a Maxim is it in Politicks, That “ the Prince, who 
ng would eftabliſh a firm Peace, muſt be ſure to be well 
nd # provided for War, and treat with the Sword in his 
s, | Hand. 
to After all theſe neceſſary and eſſential Proviſions 25: 


ar already mentioned, I add, in the laſt place, that of e! * 


or Alliances; which is by no means an inconſiderable Alliances. 
his # Point, but a mighty Strengthning and Support to 
ed any Government. But then the greateſt part of 
re | this Advantage is owing to prudent Choice, and 


fi- good Conduct; and therefore good Care muſt be 


* Qui cupit Pacem, paret Bellum, 


taken 
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Cray. II. taken with whom theſe Alliances are made, and 
| upon what ſort of Terms they are eſtabliſhed. : 
h The Perſons moſt proper for the Friendſhip and 4 
} Alliance of a Prince, are Neighbours, and Perſons | 
[ of Power and Intereſt. For if they be either weak 
| or remote, what Aſſiſtance are they in any Capa- 
city of giving? The only Circumſtance that can 
| render ſuch neceſſary, and engage us in their Inte- 
N reſts, is, the being attack d by a powerful Enemy, 
| ſo as that by ruining them he gains an Opportunity 

to deſtroy us; and ſo the ſuccouring them is the 

preſerving our ſelves. In ſuch a Caſe, let the Allie 

be otherwiſe never ſo unworthy our Regard, we 

ought to join Forces, and defend him with our ut- 

moſt Might. And, if the doing this openly may 
| be a Means of involving us in Danger, then there 
| muſt be a good Underſtanding and Aſſiſtance given 
g under- hand; for it is a Maſter- piece in Politicks to 
| manage a Confederacy with one Prince bare-fac'd, | | 
and in the Eye of all the World, and to be well 
with another all the while, by an Agreement, behind 


the Curtain and unſuſpected. But ſtill my Mean- F | 
ing is, that ſuch Secrecy ſhould be free from all | 
| Treachery, and Baſeneſs, and foul Dealing: For 


Y | Wickedneſs and Falſhood are never allowable ; but 
. Prudence and good Management are highly to be 
commended; tho' even theſe, when they run into 
| Intrigue and Doubling, are more eſpecially to be 
reſerved for acting the defenſive Part, and ſecuring 
| the Government from ſome imminent Danger; Caſes 
| that admit a much greater Latitude than acting of- 
| 
| 
| 


Rat c 


bi N Wee 


fenſively, and where there is no urgent Neceſſity, 
will bear one out in. 


But 
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” Bur it ought to be farther obſerved, that there Boox 111; 
) are ſeveral Sorts and Degrees of Alliance. The 
2} loweſt and moſt ſimple of all, is only that which 


extends to an Agreement for mutual Trading and 
Commerce between the Countries concerned; but 
the more uſual Kind is that whichobliges to Friend- 
ſhip, and reciprocal Kindneſs; and this is either 
Defenſive only, or elſe Offenſive and Defenſive 
both : And that again, by a League either limited, 
and with an Exception of ſome particular Princes 
and States reſerved out of the Treaty, or elſe gene- 
ral, and without any Reſtraint or Exception at all. 
The cloſeſt and moſt perfect Confederacy is that 
which is Offenſive and Defenſive, for and againſt 
all Perſons whatſoever; this is an Engagement to 
ſuccour and be a Friend to all their Friends, and to 
oppoſe and be an Enemy to all their Enemies. And 
this Agreement is of great Convenience to be made 
with Princes of Power and great Influence, and 
upon an equal Foot; ſo that each Side engage up- 
on the ſame Terms. Again, Alliances may differ 
| in point of Time ; ſome are preſcribed and limited 
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do a certain Term; others are perperual. The 
more common Way is to make them without any 
fix d Term mention'd in the Treaty, and theſe are 
called Perpetual - But the better and ſafer Courſe 
zz , to limit it to a number of Years expreſly : Be- 

\} cauſe then the Renewal gives Liberty for ſecond 
Thoughts. Some Articles may be added, and 
; others left out. In a word, any Alterations may 
then be made, as the Circumſtances or Inclinations 
| 


of the Parties happen to vary: Or, if Occaſion be, 
either of them is freely and entirely at his own Diſ- 
pPoſal, to break off, and be abſolutely diſengag'd 
Ro 555 tor 
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Char, III. for the future. Nay, tho' the Condition of theſe 
\EYV Treaties, and the Perſons concerned in them, be 


ſuch as one would wiſh to perpetuate them; yet 
even thus it is more convenient to repeat the En- 
agements, and enter into freſh Covenants upon 
freſh Conſideration, than to enter into a 
League at once. (Provided always, that in ſuch 
Caſes the Treaty be concluded, and all made faft 
again, before the utter Expiration of the former 
Term) For all Compacts of this kind naturally 


| languiſh and cool in Proceſs of Time; and he that 
finds it for his Convenience to be off, will be more 


apt to violate his Faith, if the Alliance be 

tual, and give him no Proſpect of Redreſs, than if 
it be limited; and ſo he can ſee to the End of his 
Grievance: For in this Caſe he will be tender of 
his Honour, and wait with Patience till he be ab- 
ſolv'd of Courſe, and can come off without any 
Blemiſh. And thus you have ſeen what thoſe ſeven 
Heads are, which I thought neceſſary for the pro- 


viſionary Part of Civil Prudence. 


L 


CHAP. II. 


The Second Part of Policy, or Prudence in 
Government, which conſiſts in the Admi- 
iſtration and good Conduct of the Prince. 


Aving thus inſiſted at large upon the Provi- 

ſion a Prince ought to make, and inſtructed 

him what Qrnaments and Furniture, what Defence 

and what Securities (if I may ſo term them) are 

neceſſary for the Honour and Safety of his wha. 
an 
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and his Government; and not only ſo, but like- Boox III. 
* wiſe what Courſes are proper to be taken for the 
' axquiring and furniſhing out ſuch Supplies: Let us 
now proceed to Action, and obſerve after what 
Manner theſe things ought to be made uſe of, and 
employ'd to the beſt Advantage. But before we 
come to treat of this Matter diſtinctly, and with 
Reference to the ſeveral Branches of the former 
Diviſion reſpectively, we may venture to ſay in ge- 
neral, That this whole Matter conſiſts in govern- 
ing well; and again, That a good Adminiſtration, 
with regard both to the Welfare and Obedience of 
the Subject, and the Security of the Prince, will 
depend chiefly upon ſuch a ſort of Conduct as ſhall 

acquire him two things, hearty good Will, I 
mean, and Authority. The former is that affecti- 
donate Concern and Kindneſs which Subjects ſhould 
L retain for their Sovereign and his Government. 
The latter is a good and great Opinion, an honour- 
able Eſteem of him and his Government. With 
reſpect to the former of theſe it is, that a Prince is 
belov'd, and by virtue of the latter he is fear'd and 
ſtood in awe of. Now theſe two Affections of 
Love and Fear, tho' they be very diſtant, yet are 
they by no means contrary to, or deſtructive of one 
mother, and conſequently neither are thoſe Re- 
| gards ſo, which in the preſent Caſe flow from, and 
are the Reſult of thoſe Paſſions. Both of them 
| likewiſe are of general Extent in the Matter before 
us; and both Subjects and Strangers are concern'd 
in each. Tho' indeed, if we look ſtrictly into the 
Thing, and ſpeak more properly, rhe good Will 
| fems to be the Quality of Subjects, and the Au- 
| thority, that which hath the princigal Influence 
upon 
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Cnar. III. upon Strangers. And accordingly Tacitus diſtin: 


Enemies may be ſure to fear them. And if we would 


_ eafily awed into Reſpect, but not without in- 
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" guiſhes them, when he adviſes Perſons in this emi- 
nent Poſt, to order Matters ſo, * that their own 
Country-men may be ſure to love, and Foreigners ani 


deliver our Judgment freely and fully upon the Mat- 
ter, though both are of great Efficacy, yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that Authority is the ſtronger and 
more vigorous Principle of the two, the more ve- 
nerable and of longer Continuance. But when 
there is a juſt Temper, and exact Harmony of both 
together, this Matter is then brought to its utmoſt 
Perfection: A thing not always practicable, be- 
cauſe the different Conſtitutions of Government, 
and yet more different Humours and Diſpoſition 
of People, according to their ſeveral Climates, or 
Countries, or Complexions, make a mighty Differ- 
ence in the acquiring theſe, and incline ſome to 
the one of theſe Afflictions of the Mind, and others 
to the other: So that ſome are eaſily brought to 
love, and are ſcarce ſuſceptible of Fear; — 25 


Soice Difficulty to be won over to Kindneſs and 
Love for their Prince. What Methods are moſt 
proper and advifeable for the acquiring both theſe 
Advantages, we have already been inform'd; for 
the ſeveral Heads of Proviſion fo largely explain' d, 
are but ſo many Means for the co this End: 
Though of them the moſt effectual and infinuating 
ſeem to be thoſe comprehended under the Heads, 
which touch upon the Virtues, and the Manners 
or Neportment of a Prince. But however, it may 


*Amorem apud Populares, Metum apud Haſtes quærat. 
. not 
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not be amiſs, now we are fallen upon the Matter Boox III. 
more directly, to ſay one Word or two more, with 
* regard to each of theſe powerful Advantages ex- 

vpreſly. 

4k This good Will and hearty Affection is of infi= 2. 

* nite and excellent Uſe; it is in a manner abſolutely cnet 
neceſſary; inſomuch, that this, by its own ſingle 3,Genele- 

' Strength, is able to do a great deal, and gives a »/. 

| f mighty Security; but all the reſt without this is 

very feeble and unſafe. The Methods of obtaining 

i are principally three: Firſt, Moderation and 

| & Gentlencſs; not in Words and Actions, foft Lan- 

1 guage and courteous Behaviour only, but alſo in 

the very Temper of the Commands iſſued out, and 

the whole Adminiſtration. For the Generality of 

Mankind are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, as will neither 

© endure to have their Hands ty'd behind them, nor 

= abſolutely looſe, and at their own Diſpoſal. * They 

are impatient, ſays Tacitus, of an arbitrary Yoke, and 

perfect Slavery, and yet at the ſame time every whit 

at unable to bear perfect and uncontrolled Liberty. 

They make a ſhift to obey well enough, and are 

= contented to live in the Quality of Subjects; bur 

the Chains and Captivity of Slaves they can never 

© away with; and therefore he ſays of them, that 

they are tamed and f ſubdued, not to ſerve, but to 

obey. And the very Truth is, 4 Every Man finds 

himſelf more inclin'd to comply with a Superior, '2 

who uſes his Power tenderly; and the greater the | 

Command, the readier and more hearty is com- = 

s 

Y 


X Nec totam ſervitutem pati, nec totam libertatem. 

© FT Domiti ut pareant, non ſerviant. 

t Remiſſius imperanti melius paretur. Qui vult amari, 
4 layguida regnet manu, | | 


monly 
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Cuar. III. monly the Obſervance paid to it. He that will be 
well carried, muſt take Care not to ride with too 
if a Rein. Ceſar, who was very expert, anda I: 
perfect Maſter in Matters of this kind, uſed to ſay, 
That Power, when moderately exerciſed, kept all 
4 ſafe and right; but when a Man once came to let 
T : himſelf looſe, and commanded things without any 
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1 regard to the Reaſonableneſs or the Decency; when 
F he was ſet upon making himſelf abſolute, and r- 
1 ſolv'd to be obeyed right or wrong; ſuch a one 


could never be belov'd by his Subjects, nor did he 
1 ſit faſt in his Throne. In the mean while give me 
; Leave to add, that by this Gentleneſs and Mode- 
0 tion I do not mean ſuch a tame and eaſy, negligent 


I and cfieminate Softneſs, as lets the Reiris of G- 
q vernment perfectly looſe; for this will expoſe 2 
1 Prince to Reproach and Contempt, and degenera | 
| into an Extreme ten thouſand times worſe than that 

} of Fear. In all theſe Caſes therefore a Commander 
| muſt obſerve how far he can godecently, *and wi 
1 Indulgences are conſiſtent with his Honour. Aud 
, the proper Province, as well as the Excellence and | 
a. Commendation of Prudence in Matters of this Na- 
F ture, will be, to make fo juſt a Mixture of Juſtice Þ* 
I and Gentleneſs, that a Prince may neither ſeek o 
be fear d by Methods of Rigour and Extremity, Þ 
and rendring himſelf a publick Terror to the World; $7 
| nor ſtudy to ingratiate himſelf, and become popu- ©: 
1 lar and belov'd by Methods ſo mean and unworthy, 
| as ſhould make him — and a Jeſt and Scom 
TE of the Wor Id. 2 


* $ed incorrapto Ducis honore, Tacit, 
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= Diſpoſition to do good, as ſhall by no means be 
! confin'd to thoſe of the firſt Quality, or near the 
* Prince's Perſon z but ſhed it ſelf all over, upon all 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, that even the loweſt 
© and moſt diſtant, the meaneſt of the People, may 
* taſte and rejoice in it. One excellent way of doing 
this, is by good Management, and provident Care; 
contriving ſufficient Proviſions, and ſetting mode- 
| rate Prices upon Commodities; ſecing that the 
| | Markets be well furniſhed, and Corn and other 
| Neceſſaries for the Support of Life, ſold at reaſon- 
ble Rates; that if it be poſſible, there may always 
be Plenty, and whatever Nature cannot ſubſiſt 
* without, may be cheap; for nothing is ſo ſenſi- 
ble a Grievance as Scarcity, and extravagant Rates; 
; and the Blame of all will be ſure to be laid at the 
! Governor's Door. The common People have no 
| other Notion of publick Good, but what they are 


ſuſtain'd by z nor can you make them believe that 
any other, either Duty or Benefit, is incumbent 
upon, or to be expected from thoſe that fit at 
Helm, comparable to that of feeding the Sub- 
ject; as if Society and Government were inſtituted 
for no other Purpoſe, than to ſee that the vulgar, 
uud poorer Sort of Men ſhould never want a full 
Belly. * And accordingly Tacitus hath obſerved, 
that the only Motive which can faſten their AE. 
fections to the State, is the Convenience of being 
2 maintain'd at the publick Care. 
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The Second Expedient, which I think adviſa- CHav. III. 


1 ble for gaining the Affections of the World, is — 
Jenefcence. 1 mean ſo general and unbounded a Beneficince 


| 
? 
; 
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Boox. III. The third Attractive of Peoples Affection ; 
l berality, which is in Truth a more particular Son 
Liberality. of Beneficence: This is a Bait, nay, a Charm rather, 


5. f 

Authority. Government; for, + The Majeſty of the royal Cha We 
| rafter is its Safety and Defence. This is that impreg- iſ 
nable Fort that keeps the lower and naked W orld 


for it does not only allure and invite, but draw, 
bewitches, captivates Mens Hearts, almoſt whether 
they will or no. So pleaſant and ſweet it is to he 
on the receiving, ſo honourable and winning to be 


on the giving Hand: Inſomuch that a very wiſe Ma 


laid it down for a Maxim, That a Government i 
better ſecured by Kindneſs, and Obligations, than by 
ſtrength and force of Arms. This is an Expedition 
uſeful at all Times, but more eſpecially ſo, at the 
firſt Entrance upon Government; when there hath 
been either ſome late Succeſſion, or ſome new Eſte 
bliſhment. What Perſons are the proper Objech 
of this Liberality, in what Proportions it ought to 
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be extended, and what Addreſs ought to be obſery- : 


ed in Manner of giving, are Particulars which have 


been largely examin'd and reſolv'd already. I only 


add, that Auguſtus hath given us, in his own Per. 


ſon, an eminent Inſtance, both of the Practice of 


theſe Methods for attaining the Love and Efteem 


of Mankind, and of the Succeſs of ſuch Meaſures, 


* For he (ſays Tacitus) won upon the Army by Lar- 


geſſes; the common People by plenty of Corn; and all 
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Degrees of Men by the ſweets of Refs and univerſal | | 


Peace. 


Authority is the other Pillar that ſupports any 


* QuiMilitem donis, populum annona, cunctos dulcedine 
otii pellexit. 


+ Majeſtas Imperii Salutis Tutela. 


in 
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8 in awe; by Virtue whereof the Prince can demand, Cngr. III. 


) 
1 d force Satisfaction, from any who ſhall preſume 
to contemn his Orders, or behave themſelves inſo- 
E to him. Upon the Account of this it is, 
that the Diſcontents of People end in Murmurs, 
that the enraged Mobile dares not ſtorm the Palace, 
but all deſire to be in good Grace with their great 
Maſter. Now, this Authority is a compounded 
7 | thing, and the rwo Ingredients that make it up, 
re Fear and Reſpet. By theſe two, the Prince 
oF | and his Government become formidable, ſpread a 
= fort of Awe upon all who behold and conſider 
f them, and are ſecured from Attempts by this Pro- 
tection. Now, to the acquiring this Authority, 
* beſides that all the Heads of Proviſion inſiſted upon 
in the laſt Chapter muſt concur, there are three 
| other Things abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved, 
in the Adminiſtration , and manner of governing 


it ſelf. 
; 


| ſpeaking, is much more for the Safety and Ad- 
N vantage of a Governour, and a better and more du- 
table Defence from Enemies and Dangers, than 
! Eaſineſs and Clemency ; becauſe theſe are ſo very 
ſeldom tempered with Diſcretion; and a great ſoft- 
al neſs and gentleneſs of Diſpoſition is exceeding apt 
to degenerate, and, as was hinted before, to pro- 

by Y duce very miſchievous Effects. Of this ſeveral good 
Accounts may be given; As Firſt, the natural Hu- 
3 mour of the People, which, as Ariſtotle very truly 
1 | oblerved, is not caſt in fo good a Mould, as to be 
' rraftable; z nor will they be contained in their 

by any Principles ſo generous as Love or Shame; 

_ leſs, nothing better will do it than Force 
u n and 


g The Firſt of theſe is Severity; which, commonly Severity. 
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Boox III. and Fear, Extremity, and a Dread at leaſt of Puniſl. 


ment. A Second Reaſon is the general Corruption 


of Manners, and that Extravagance and Debauch. q 
ery which, like a contagious Diſtemper, hath taint 


ed and overſpread all the World; and this by be. 
ing general, takes Courage, grows inſolent and 

reſumptuous; and is ſo far from any poſſibility of 
Lang reform'd by fair Means, that ſuch Gentlench 


only inflames the Diſeaſe, and makes Vice mor Þ 


bold and triumphant. Ir begets Contempt of Supe 
riors, and ſtrengthens the Wicked with Hopes of 
Impunity, which is the Plague and Bane of all Lay, 
and all Government. For, as Cicero ſays, * The mf 
powerful Temptation to offend, ariſes from the Hope if 
Impunity. And moſt certain it is, that Rigor up. 


on particular notorious Offenders, is the greatet 


Mercy that can poſſibly be ſhewn to the Publick 


and the whole Body of Subjects in general. Ther 
is ſometimes a Neceſſity of making ſignal and ſo- 


lemn Examples thus, at the Expence of privat 
Sufferings, to teach other People Wiſdom, and ty 
prevent the exorbitant Growth of Villany, by cut: 


ting it ſhort betimes. The Body Politick is 1n thi 


| Reſpect ſubject to the fame Dangers, and mul 


ſubmit to the ſame Methods of Cure, with ou 
natural Body; where a Finger is many times taken 
out of a meer Principle of Tenderneſs; that by thy 
ſeeming Barbarity, a Mortification may be prevent 
from ſeizing the whole Arm firſt, and then tle 
Vitals. And thus that King of Thrace made m 
ill Anſwer, to one that reproach'd him with play: 
ing the Part, not of a King, but a Mad-man, 
Ay, Sir, ſays he, but this Madneſs of mine keys 
* Iecebra peccandi maxima ſpes impunitatis. 
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promotes a faithful Execution of their reſpective 


Truſts; it diſcountenances Flatterers, and turns 
1 Paraſites out of Doors; the wicked and diſſolute, 
the impudent Beggar, and little Tyrants of the 
Court are not able to ſtand before it: Whereas on 
the contrary, Eaſineſs and exceſſive Mildneſs of 
* Temper opens the Gate wide, and admits all theſe 
infamous Wretches; by whoſe Importunity and 
Vnreaſonableneſs the publick Treaſures are exhauſt- 
ed and ſquandered away; all manner of Vice is 
? encouraged, the Kingdom is impoveriſhed: All 
which, and a great many other Miſeries, like 
? Colds and Catarrhs, in a rheumatick and diſtem- 


pered Body, break the Conſtitution, and fall and 


ſettle, like the Humours, upon the weakeſt Parts. 

The good Nature of Pertinax, and the Licentiouſ- 
+ neſs of Heliogabalus had like to have loft all, and 
{ were very near ruining the Roman Empire; and 
then the ſtrict Diſcipline of Severus firſt, and after- 
wards of Alexander, reſtor d, and made all whole again. 


But ſtill Extreams muſt be avoided; and the Se. 


verity I recommended ſhould be exerciſed with pru- 
dent Reſerve, and juſt Diſtinction: It muſt not be 
a thing of conſtant Practice, but now and then, 


upon juſtifiable and important Occaſions, and when 


it may be ſeaſonable and effectual. For the End of 
this Diſpenſation muſt always direct the Uſe of the 
Means; and the Deſign of all Rigour in the Ad- 
; miniſtration of Juſtice is plainly this, * That the 


Sufferings of a few may work Terror and Amendment in 
* Ut pœna ad paucos, metus ad omnes. 
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| wy Subjefts in their Senſes ; and they grow wiſer Car. Il. 
y that which you think my Folly. Severity keeps 
Officers and Magiſtrates ſtrictly to their Duty, and 
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Boox III, he reſt. Thus the Almighty Law- giver himſelf, renden 


Deut. xxi. 
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an Account of ſeveral exemplary and capital Puniſh- 
ments among the Hraelites; That all Iſrael may bear, 
and fear, and do no more wickedly. Now, ſuch Ex. 
ecutions, when grown daily and familiar, loſe their 
Efficacy; and therefore that antient Author was 


certainly in the right, who affirmed, that ſame few | 


publick Examples contribute more to the Refor. 
mation of the People than frequent Puniſhments, 
which come thick upon one another, can poſſibly 
do. The Reaſon of which is, that the more ſur- 
prizing and new any Impreſſions of this Kind are, 
the more ſtrong, and terrible, and awakening they 
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are. But then all this is to be underſtood of com- | 
mon Caſes; for if Vice gather Strength, if the Pro- 
ſelytes and Practiſers of it grow numerous, and re- 


ſolute, and bold, in ſuch a Caſe Compaſſion is the 
greateſt Cruclty, Fire and Sword are then the only 
Remedies, and it is neceſſary to go thro' with the 


Cure. And whatever Imputations of a bloody and 


barbarous Temper may in ſuch Circumſtances be 
caſt upon a Prince, they are but the Effects of Ig 


norance and unjuſt Cenſure; for here again it is in 


the State, as in theſe private Bodies of ours, where 


the * Extremity of @ Diſeaſe, and the ungovernabll. 
neſs of the Patient, forces the Phyſician to be cruel; | 


and he would betray his Skill, and be falſe to his 
Profeſſion, ſhould he relent, and be otherwiſe. 


The Second Expedient for eſtabliſhing and pre- 


Con * ſerving a Prince's Authority, is Conſtancy. A Firm- 


neſs, and reſolvd Temper of Mind, by which he 


keeps to his own Methods, treads the ſame Steps, | 


* Crudelem Medicum, intemperans æger facit. 
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and without any Fickleneſs or wanton Love of csv. III. 
Change, advances till on, gets Ground upon his VV 
subjects, and enforces a due Obſervance of eſta- 
| bliſh'd Laws and antient Cuſtoms. To be continual- 
ly altering and reviewing, aboliſhing old, and en- 
acting new, beſides, that it argues a weak and un- 
ſettled Mind, which never knows when things are 
. | | well, nor where to fix; it does unavoidably leſſen 
, | | a Prince in the Eye of the World, and derives a 
very mean Opinion, both upon his Perſon and his 
. Laws; nay, it expoſes both to publick Scorn and 

Contempt. Upon this Account, wiſe Men have 
ever ſhew'd themſelves averſe to Change, and that 
to ſuch a Degree, as to diſſuade and forbid Alter- 
„actions in Laws and received Cuſtoms, even tho? 

they were to be chang'd for the better. For (be- 
xe | . fides theUncertainty and the Danger of ſuch Courſes, 
and that we know the worſt of what is practiſed now, 
but cannot foreſee the Conſequences of what was never 
pet try d) take the Matter abſtractedly and by itſelf, 
de and it is certain, that Alteration of an old Law is al- 
. ways more inconvenient, and does greater Miſchief, 
in than the Novelty of a Thing introduc'd in its room 
re | enn poſſibly do Good. Upon this Account (as I 
, | | have intimated in a former Part of this Treatiſe) 
1; | ; buſy Fellows and Reformers have all along been 
iis | | look'd upon as very ſuſpicious and dangerous People, 
and by all means to be diſcountenanced. And in 
truth, nothing leſs than either evident or abſolute 
nceceſſity, or elſe as evident and very conſiderable 
te | Advantage to the Publick; and this a certain, and 

not meerly a poſſible, or likely Conſequence of the 

5 Change, can never be Argument ſtrong and ſubſtan- 
tial enough for breaking in upon antient Conſti- 
| Aaaa 4 tutions, 
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Boox III. teat altering the Meaſures of any Government. 
And when ſuch cogent Motives as theſe are offer d 


to perſuade it, yet even then there is mighty Cau- 
tion and Diligence to be uſed; the Proceeding 
ought to be excecding well adviſed; every Step 
taken warily and with Deliberation. All muſt not 
be done at a Puſn; but the Old laid aſide with De. 
cency and by degrees, and the New introduc'd a; 
gently and inſenſibly, as is poſſible. For in this, 
above any other conjuncture of Affairs, is that Pro- 
verb of * Fair and ſo fil, a neceſſary Rule in Poli- 
ticks, 

The Third Expedient for this Purpoſe, is to ſteer 
this Veſſel himſelf, and not truſt the Helm of Go- 
vernment in any other Hand. My Meaning is, that 
the Honour and Power of iſſuing out Orders, and 
giving Commands, ſhould be reſerv'd to the Prince 
in Perſon, and no other act as Superintendent under 
him: That he ſhould give the laſt Determination, 
and his Will be the Direction, without referring all 
to his Council, and ſuffering them to act and order, 
as they think fit. For this will draw the Eyes, and 
the Reſpects of all his Subjects, and make them 
ſenſible, that all depends upon his Diſpoſal and good 
Pleaſure. The Sovereign, who gives away, tho' 
it be never ſo little of his Authority, is in danger 
of loſing all; and will quickly grow inſignificant 
and deſp icable. For this Reaſon a prudent King 

will be — never to raiſe any Subject too high, or 
make him extravagantly great, or e above 
the reſt. | The common Safeguard of the Governe 


* Lenitur & lente. 


F Communis cuſtodia Principatus, neminem unum mag 
num facere. 
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ment and Royal State, is to take care, that no one C#4e III. 
* Subjeft be made too big by the Favour of his Prince, 
© ſays Ariſtotle. And if it happen that he find ſuch 
a one already made to his Hands, it is a Maxim in 
” Politicks, to leſſen and lower him: But then that 
# muſt be done flily and ſmoothly, by ſome Strata- 


not eaſily ſeen through, and in the moſt gentle, 


© inoffenſive, inſenſible Way that can be. Another 
Rule is, not to give Places of great Dignity and 
Importance, for Life; much leſs ſuffer them to be 
© hereditary and deſcend in the ſame Family; nay, it 
s dangerous indeed to continue Theſe for any long 
Term of Years, leſt Men by this means ſhould 


* ſtrengthen theirParty, and at laſt become a Match for 


their Maſter. And whoever ſhall conſult Hiſtories, 
both antient and modern, and there examine theCauſes 


of powerful Factions, and the moſt ſurpriſing and 


fatal Revolutions of States and Empires, will find 
the greateſt Part of them owing to the exorbitant 
Riches and Power of ſome over- grown Subject, or 
the Influence and Intereſt of ſome old and import- 
ant Officer: So that Seneca had good Reaſon to 


lay, Nothing is ſo convenient and advantageous to = 
State, as the frequent Change of high Officers; 
Truſt, no Power, which is great, ought to be . 
long in the ſame Hand. 

| Theſe are fair and honeſt Means, agreeable to 


Juſtice, becoming the Character of a Prince, and gan, 


fit for him to uſe for the acquiring and ſupporting; 


+ himſelf, both in the good Affections of the World, 
and in a venerable Authority with them. Upon 
| theſe Terms he may be loved and feared both; and 
ſo it is neceſſary he ſhould be. For tho' a conve- 
nient Mixture of theſe Two be defirable and excel- 


lent, 


1̃098 F. WrSspo n. | 
F Boor IL, jent, yet either of them ſingly, and deſtitute of 
| | che ot er, is neither „ bs i it ſelf, nor any 
| Security to the Government. Upon which Ac- 
count it is, that we deteſt and abhor a tyrannical Au- 
thority, a Fear abſolutely repugnant to, and de- 
ſtructive of Affection and Love, ſuch as renders 
* the Perſon an Object of all Men's Hatred at the 
I ſame Time. Let them hate me, ſo they fear me, 
KI is a brutiſh and ſavage Declaration; no one that is 
|| really a Man, would be content with Power and 
Greatneſs at that Rate; and this Authority, if it 
be fit to allow it ſo honourabie a Name, is ſuch 3 
barbarous, and arbitrary, and wicked Men pro- 
cure to themſelves; not by the Exerciſe, but by Þ 
the Abuſe of their Power. The Qualities and Cha- 
rafter of a good Prince and a Tyrant, have no man- 
ner of Reſemblance to one another. The Diſtance 
is ſo vaſt, the Diſparity ſo notorious, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible for a Man not to diſtinguiſh between them, 
5 In ſhort, they all turn at ſaſt upon theſe two Points: 
* One is, The obſerving the Laws of God and Na- 
ture with a religious Strictneſs, or the trampling Þ| 
both under Foot, with the greateſt Inſolence and 
Contempt. The other, making the publick Good, 
and true Intereſt of one's Subjects, the End and 43 
| Meaſure of all one's Actions; or the making every || | 
3 thing truckle to his own Will, and by every Acti- 
. on and Deſign, ſerving and aiming at nothing elſe 
is but private Profit and Pleature. Now the Prince | 
if who will anſwer his Charakter, and be what ſo 
1 glorious a Station requires, muſt conſtantly remem- 
i ber, that as it is the peculiar Happineſs and Prero- 
it gative of Power to do whatever he hath a Mind to; 
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of their Power, becauſe this is a pleaſing Doctrine, 
and tickles the Ear; but the Obligations of Duty 
carry a harſh and grating Sound; and there are few, 
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| | fo it 18 alſo the true Prerogative of the Will, and Cnap. III. 
the moſt certain Mark of real Greatneſs, to have 
| a Mind to ſuch Things only as are juſt, and law- 


| ful, and becoming. * Ceſar (ſays Pliny) bath leſs 
in his Power than common Men, upon this very Ac- 
count, that every thing is in bis Power. For, as it 
is a Happineſs to be able to do what you pleaſe, ſo it is 
true Greatneſs to will only ſuch things as you can do; 
or rather, indeed, to defire and vill no more than you 
ought to do; for in ſtrict ſpeaking, a Man can do 
no more than lawfully he may do. The greateſt 
Misfortune that any Prince is capable of, is the be- 
ng poſſeſſed with an Opinion that his Will is his 
Rule; and that all that is poſlible, is lawful for him. 
As ſoon as ever he hath given way to this vile Ima- 
gination, his whole Temper and Manners preſently 
grow corrupt, and from a good Man, he is tranſ- 
formed into a wicked Wretch, anda Monſter. Now 
this Opinion commonly infinuates its {elf by Syco- 
phants and Paraſites: Flattery infuſes and blows ir 
up; for Perſons of that Dignity never want enough, 
and too many, to preach up to them the Greatneſs 


but very few Servants ſo hearty in their Fidelity, 
as to entertain their Maſter upon this neceſſary Sub- 
jet. But of all Sorts of Flattery, that is the moſt 


dangerous, when a Man flatters himſelf. In other 
; Caſes, a Man may ſtop his Ears againſt the treacherous 


Inſinuation; he may enjoyn Silence, forbid all Diſ- 


> quantum poſſis; vel potius quantum debeas. 


' Cxzſari cum omnia licent, propter hoc minus licet. Ut 
exlicitatis eſt, poſſe quantum velis, fic magnitudinis, velle 


courſe 
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courſe of that Kind, avoid the Preſence and Com: 
pany of the nauſeous Wretches that uſe and hope 
to ingratiate themſelves by it: But when the Per- 
ſon who gives, and he who receives the ; 
are one and the ſame, what ſhall he do, or whether 


ſhall he run from ſuch deſtructive Converſation? 


And therefore a Prince, above all other People, is 
highly concern'd to deal honeſtly by himſelf ; to 
decline and deſpiſe the fulſom and baſe Soothings of 
other People, who hope to make their court this Way; 
andeſpecially to be a ſevere Inquiſitor and Judge of his 
own Actions, and not to cajole himſelf into Ruin. 


After all that hath been ſaid (and too much can- 


not be ſaid againſt Tyranny and Arbitrary Admini- 
ſtration) it is neceſſary to add, that ſometimes ſuch 
Critical Junctures of Affairs will happen, ſuch In- 


tricacies and Perplexities of publick Buſineſs, with 


regard to Time, Perſon, Places, Occaſions, or ſome 
accidental Circumſtances ; that a Prince will be 
driven to a Neceſſity of doing ſome things, which 


at firſt view may look like Tyranny: As for In- 


ſtance; When the Matter depending before him, 


is the ſuppreſſing another Tyranny ; the Licentiouſ- 
neſs, I mean, of a head-ſtrong, hair-brain'd People, 


whoſe ungovernable Fury is the moſt abſolute, moſt 
deſtructive Tyranny in the World; or when he is 
to break ſome cloſe Cabal, or powerful Faction of 
the Nobility, and Perſons of Wealth and Figure 
in their Country; or when the publick Treaſures 
are reduced and waſted, the King driven to extream 
Wants, and knows not where to furniſh himſelt 
with needful Supplies, and ſo is compelled, for the 
Relief of the State, in its preſent Exigency, to raiſe 
Monies irregularly, and borrow from the — by 
uc 
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VuoiGʒolently prejudiced, and bitterly ſer againſt the 


dies proper for them, I have ſpoken formerly; and 


but make all the Allowances they can bear. Much 
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ſuch Loans as they are not perfectly contented with. Car. III. 
Of theſe Extremities, and the Methods and Reme- hat 


the only Deſign of renewing the Mention of them 
here, is to perſuade People to give the beſt and 
moſt favourable Interpretation to Caſes of Neceſſity; 
and not immediately clamour againſt them, and re- 
preſent them in their worſt and moſt odious Colours, 


jeſs ought we to miſconſtrue Severity upon parti- 
cular Offenders, or eſteem the Number of his 
Guards, or the Strength of his Forts, or the Ma- 
jeſty and Stile Imperial of his Commands to be 
Tyranny: For all theſe things are not only uſeful 
in a very high Degree, but in ſome Circumſtances 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. And ſuch authoritative Me- 
thods in Kings, are much better, and more deſira- 
ble, than the ſofteſt Entreaties, and kindeſt Careſſes 
of Tyrants. 3 | 

And thus I have repreſented the T'wo firm Sup- 
ports of a Prince, and a State; and happy is it for 
them, who know how to acquire and continue 
theſe Advantages to themſelves ; and by ſo doing, 
effectually prevent the two Contraries, which are 
the very Murderers and certain Undoers of a Prince 
and Government, Hatred, I mean, and Contempt: 
Concerning which, I beg the Reader's Patience to 
ſay one Word, becauſe the brief Conſideration of 
them may be of ſome Service towards the prevent- 
ing or defending our ſelves from them. 

Hatred then, which is the direct Contrary to Love 10. 
and Good-will, is an obſtinate, wicked, perverſe Hes. 
Affection of the Mind, whereby the Subjects are 
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Prince and his Government. This common 
ſprings, either from ſome Apprehenſion of future 
Miſchiefs, or from a Deſire of revenging ſome paſt 
Injury; or elſe from a Reſentment compounded of 
both theſe together. When this Hatred is very 
rank and fierce, and when it ſpreads and grows 
Epidemical, the Danger is extreamly great, and the 
Conſequence commonly fatal; and very ſeldom it 
is, that a Prince is able to ſtem, or get over it. * Ng 


Power (ſays Tully) is fo great as to be a Match for a 
general Hatred; The Multitude have many Hands, 


and the Prince hath but one Head. This is it they 
thirſt after; this is what they want, to put an End 
to their Rage; and he is but a Man equal in this 
Regard to any one of his Enemies, but expos'd to 


the Attempts of them all. You ſec then, how im- 


portant, how neceſſary it is for a Prince to preſerve 
himſelf from ſuch a dangerous, ſuch an irreſiſtable 
Miſchicf; and the moſt likely Courſe that can be 
taken for this Purpoſe, will be to avoid the two 
Extreams of Cruelty and Avarice, ſo directly op- 
polite to that Gentleneſs and Liberality, which 
were obſcrv'd before to be the powerful Inſtru- 
ments, and moſt powerful Motives to gain the 
Kindneſs and good Affection of any People. 

Firſt, he muſt by all means keep himſelf clear 
and untaimed from any baſe and barbarous Cruelty, 
ſuch as is a Blemiſh to his Character, ſcandalous, 
and abominable, and unbecoming his Grandeur: 
On the other Hand, let his Mind be ſtrongly arm- 


eld by Clemency, the Reaſons and Neceſſity where- 
of have been ſhewn already, when we treated of 


” Multorum odiis nulla opes poſſunt reſiſtere, Multe 
illis manus; Illi una cervix. 
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the Virtues more peculiar to a Prince. But ſtill, C#4r.11I. 
in regard publick Puniſhments are neceſſary and 
| de; and theſe, even when moſt juſt, even 
when molt neceſſary, carry ſome Face and Appear- 
# ance of Cruelty, it concerns a Governour to carry 
himſelf very prudently in the Management of this 
Matter; and perhaps there are not many Caſes 
which require more Dexterity and Addreſs. And 
therefore I will preſume to venture at a little parti- 
cular Advice upon this Occaſion. As firſt, Let 
him by no means be too eager and hafty in laying 
bis hand upon the Sword of Juſtice; but ſhew, that 
be draws it meerly in his own Defence; and by his 
Z ſlowneſs to be provok'd, and loathneſs to revenge, 
# convince the World, that what he does of this 
# Kind, is the effect of meer Neceſlity, and fore a- 
gainſt his Inclination. * Ze that paſſes Sentence 
* /peedily, does it willingly, and with a Glee; whereas 
lere is a Tenderneſs due, and a King ought to be very 
N ſaving even of the worſt and vileſt Blood. Secondly, 
Let the Principle upon which he proceeds, be the 
Proſpect of the publick Good; and let their mak- | 
ing their Faults exemplary, and preventing the = 
S Spreading and Growth of it in others, and a Re- | 
& lapſe of the Sufferer himſelf, be the Motives of | 
$ Puniſhment, rather than any thirſt of Vengeance, 
or a Deſire to torment the guilty Perſon. Thirdly, = | 
BY Whatever of this Kind is neceſſary to be done, let | 
it be put in execution with all poſſible Calmneſs — _ 
and Temper. A King ſhould be like his Laws, Fo | 
cool and ſedate, void of all manner of Paſſion; and 
therefore Anger, and Joy, and any other Emotion 
S * Libenter damnat, qui citd ; ergo illi parſimonia etiam vi- 
 liſimi * 0 
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Boox III. of the Soul is highly unbeſeeming; but if any Pf. 
fron may be allowed, that of Pity is the only one 


12. 
Avarice. 


that can ſhew itſelf with a good Grace upon theſe 
Occaſions. Fourthly, Let the Execution * only 


what is uſual, and according to the Laws and Cu- 


ſtoms of the Country i in ſuch Caſes; for the ag. 
gravating of the Pain, and inventing new and more 

exquiſite Methods of Torment, are ſo many cer- 
tain Marks of a cruel and remorſeleſs Mind. Fifth. 
ly, Let not the Prince have any hand in inflicting 
the Puniſhment, nor ſo much as be preſent at the 
Execution; for this looks like inſulting, and. tak- 
ing ſatisfaction in the Su of the Criminal 
Lafily, If there be a Neceſſity of puniſhing a preat 
many, let it be done with all convenient ſpeed, and 
alrogether, that it may be over and forgotten, x 
ſoon as poſhble: For the prolonging their Execy 
tion, and repeating theſe tragical Sights one by 
one, looks as if a Man play'd the Robey 1n Blood, 
For we naturally contrive, that thoſe rhings may 


be lengthened out, or often renewed to us, which 


give us Entertainment and Delight. And every 


Body haftens to make an End of that which is d. 


agreeable, and raiſes his Averſion. 

The next thing which he ought to keep himſelf 
free from, is Avarice, than which no Vice whatſe 
ever can poſhbly be more misbecoming a great Man, 
Now this may diſcover it ſelf two Ways; eithe 
in Extortion, and exacting more than is fit; or 


in Niggardlingly, and in giving leſs than is fit. The 
former of theſe will be ſure to diſguſt the com- 

mon People, who are all of them naturally cove 
tous, and eſteem their Pocket the tendereſt Part; 
for Money is their Blood, their Life, their ven . 


Soul. 
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Soul. And therefore nothing gives them ſo ſenſible Boox III. 


an Affection, or raiſes their Indignation, like the 

Exactions that rob them of it. The Second diſ- 

contents all that have ſerved the State, who have 

any Pretenſions to Merit, and have ſpent their Time 
and Pains, their Strength and Blood, upon the 
pPublick; and therefore think ſome proportionable 
$ Gratuity their Due. Now we have already taken 
& Occaſion in the laſt Chapter, to diſcourſe the Mat- 
ter of the publick Treaſure at large, how the Prince 
* ought to manage himſelf in this whole Point; what 
Methods are proper for the raiſing of Funds; what 
$ Taxes are fit to be impoſed, for the putting his 
& Exchequer into Stock; what Prudence is requiſite 
in the laying out ſuch Moneys; and what Frugali- 


Prince ought very diligently to beware of Three 
Things. The Firſt, that he bear no manner of Re- 
ſemblance to choſe tyrannical and extravagant Im- 
poſitions, the inſupportable Burden whereof have 
nther made the Leviers of them Devourers of their 
Country, and common Plunderers, than Fathers 
and Defenders of it. Such as God deſcribes by the 


vould eat Bread; whoſe Treaſures art enrich'd with 
the Spoils of their Subjects, and made the common Re- 
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Inſurrections; as infinite Examples of Revenge and 


Qui devorant Plebem ſicut eſcam panis , dywobogo: quo- 
nm ccrarium ſpoliarum Civium, cruentarumque prædarum 


receptaculum 
; Bbb b Sedition, 


2 


ty neceſſary for the reſerving a convenient Supply 
for extraordinary Exigencies. And therefore all I 
ſhall need to add here, is only thus much, that the 


ceptacle of Blood and Rapine. For theſe Oppreſhons 
g weary out all Patience, and provoke Tumults and 


Mouth of his Pſalmiſt, that & eat up the People as they Balm. liii. 
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Boor II. Sedition, and other deſperate Calamities prove t 
Aus. The Second Thing to be declined, is Sordid. 

neſs, and that Firſt in the gathering Part ( Fy. 
lowing the Scent of Gain every where, and balking u 
Occaſion, tho never ſo vile and unbeſeeming his Chg. 
rafter ; or, as the common Proverb ſays, Robbing thy 
very Spitæl) for which Reaſon it will be highly ad. 
viſable in him, to be very ſparing in taking the Ad. 
vantage of Accuſation and Attainders, Confiſcations 
and Forteitures, and other Spoils, which have an 
Air of Hardſhip, even when they are clear of In- 
juſtice. The other Branch of Sordidneſs is in being 
cloſe-handed, giving nothing, or giving in little 
and ſneaking Proportions; making his Favour 
mercenary, or being flow or difficult in granting; 
ſo that whatever is obtain'd ſhall be dear bought, 
by importunate Requeſts, and long Attendance; 
and it is not fo properly the Effect of Generoſity, 
or a Senſe of Merit in the Receiver, as extorted 

. by dunning, and wreſted out of his Hands by tiring 

. and vanquiſhing his Patience. The Third is, Me- 

j thods of Violence, and unreaſonable Exaction in 

j the levying of Taxes; when the Manner of bring- 

| ing it in, :ooks more like foraging, or going to 
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plunder an Enemy, than to make a Demand upon 
a Subject. This Caution I confeſs, is chiefly aim d 
at the Inſolence of Collectors and Receivers, who 
by their baſe Extortions, and grinding the Faces of 
the Poor, expoſe the Prince to Hatred and Difre- 
pute, and breed angry Reſentments, and ill Blood 
in the People. For his Honour ſuffers for the Mi- 
demcanors of his Under-Officers. Theſe Monſter 


2:8 Indignum lucrum ex omni occaſione odorari; &, ut di 
citur, etiam à mortuis auferre. « 
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of Foxes and Wolves, who as one deſcribes them, Char. III. 
have fix Hands and three Heads a-piece. And, * 
s in other Matters, ſo particularly in that of mak- 
ing Seiſures, are barbarous and remorſeleſs; eſpe- 
cially ſuch Goods as are Neceſſaries of a Man's 1 
Life, the Tools of his Trade, or Inſtruments of 1 
; Husbandry ; a Method to be declin'd in common 
Prudence, as exceeding odious, and what nothing 
ue than Extremity, or very juſt Provocation ought 
to put them upon. It is therefore of mighty Con- 
| fquence to a Prince, what ſort of People are em- 
= ploy'd in theſe Offices; for it is highly requiſite 
they ſhould be Men both of Integrity and Pru- | 
dence : Nor is it leſs neceſſary for his Honour, { 
to turn them out with Diſgrace when they miſ- Ee 
behave themſelves : A ſevere exemplary Puniſh- 
ment, a ſwinging Fine, to make them diſgorge all 
their ill-gotten Gains, is what he owes to himſelf, 
and his own Defence : For theſe State-ſponges 
ſhould be uſed accordingly, and ſqueez d in their 
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© Turn too, till they have given back every Drop | 
1 of that Blood and Sweat, which they moſt mer- 2 
cileſly ſuck'd up, by draining and ſqueezing the | 
poor Country People before. | 
Let us now proceed to conſider that other, and, 13. | 
it it be poſſible, ſtill worſe Enemy of a Prince Contempt: 
and his Government, which is Contempt, ariſing 


from an ill and mean Opinion both of the one and 
the other. What is it that can poſſibly ſupport one 
ſingle Man, and that ſometimes one of great Years 
aud Infirmities, in a Station ſo much above many 
Millions of his Brethren, except it be Authority, 
nd a high Efteem? When once this is loſt, and 
ſinks into Contempt, all che reſt is loſt with it, 
N B b b b 2 and 
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Poor. III. and both Prince and Government fall to the 
Ground. And therefore, as in this Reſpect, ac- 

cording to what was urged before, Authority is 
of greater Strength and Efficacy, and carries more 
Pomp and Majeſty with it, than the good Aﬀe. 
ction of a People; ſo likewiſe Contempt is more 
dangerous and formidable, than even Hatred it (elf, 
For Hatred is modeſt and timorous, it is reſtrain'd 
by Fear, and dares attempt nothing, till Con- 
tempt let it looſe ; but this ſhakes off that Yoke, 
animates and arms it for the moſt deſperate Under- 
takings. It is true indeed, Contempt ſeldom riſes 
very high, eſpecially under the Government of 2 
rightful Prince, unleſs he be perfectly inſignificant, 
and degrade and proſtitute himſelf and his Honour 
to that Degree, as only to be * a King of Clouts. 
But till, ſince there is a Poſſibility of its hap- 
pening, we ſhall do well to obſerve what are the 
Occaſions moſt likely to produce it. Now this, 
zs it is in its own Nature the very Reverſe to 
Authority, fo does it derive it ſelf from Cauſes di- 
realy contrary to thoſe, by Virtue whereof 2 
Prince's Authority is procured and preſerved : as 
for Inſtance, thoſe three that follow; 7 
I, Firſt, As to his Manner of Government; a looſe, 
effeminate Softneſs, Supineneſs and Negligence 
in Buſineſs ; a tame, heedleſs, unthinking Tem- 
per; or elle Fickleneſs in his Reſolution, and 
ual Change and Uncertainty in his Opinions 
and Methods: For when there is no Atrention, no 
Steadineſs, no Spirit or Vigour, this is the meer 
empty Name of a Government, without the 
Thing. Subjects under ſuch Princes grow inſo- 


Ut videatur exire de Imperio. 
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kent, and bold, and encroaching : They think they Ur. II. 
may do what they will, and that he will never 
regard, or reckon with them for it: Ir ir @ great 
Calamity to have a Prince, under whom no Man 

enjoys any Liberty at all; but it is fill greater to 

have one, under whom none are ſubjeft to any Check 

or Reſtraint at all. 

| Secondly, This is ponies the Effect of his II. 
Misfortunes, either with Regard to his Affairs | 
when they ſucceed ill; or in Reſpect of his Fa- | 
mily, when there is no certain Proſpect of Suc- | 
ceſſion, either of his own Iſſue, or elſe by a fix'd 
Settlement ; for Children are a mighty Strengthning 

to a Prince's Intereſt z and the not knowing what 

will become of the Crown when the preſent Poſ- 

ſeſſor fails, is ſuch a Diminution and Unhappineſs, 

that we find even Alexander himſelf, in the midſt 1 

of Glory and Conqueſt, complaining bitterly of ö 

it; | My want of Heirs, ſays he, is deſpiſed, becauſe : | 
I have no Children to ſucceed me. For the Children | 

of a Prince are the Honour and the Strength of a 1 

Court. 

Thirdly, Princes often draw Contempt upon III, 
themſelves by their Manners, and Way of Li- 
ving particularly, if they be diſſolute and debauch'd, 
ſenſual and effeminate; Slaves to Vice, and aban- 

don'd to Luxury and Pleaſure; eſpecially to Sot- 
tiſnhneſs, and Drinking, and Gluttony, the loweſt 
nnd moſt deſpicable of all Pleaſures: Alſo their 
| Behaviour expoſes them to it, if this be churliſh 


1 « 
a.” A 


; _ ” Malum, principem habere, ſub quo nihil ulli licet 
pejus, eum, ſub quo omnia omnibus. | 
{| Orbitas mea, quod ſine liberis ſum, ſpernitur. Munimen 


Aulz Regii Liberi. 
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Bon III. and moroſe; their Diſcourſe, when childiſh and 
Tos impertinent z their Perſons, when nauſcous and 
1 notoriouſly deform'd. 
| And thus we are got to the End of what ] 
thought convenient to be premiſed, with relation 
to the active Part, or Adminiſtration of a Prince in 
general. We proceed now to handle it more di- 
fſttinctly and particularly. But in order hereunto, 
it muſt be remembred, that this (as was obſerv'd 
in the Beginning of this Chapter) conſiſts of two 
Parts, rhe one Civil, or that which concerns a State 
of Peace and publick Tranquillity ; the other 
| Military, and proper for a State of War: For by 
q the Former I underſtand the common and ordinary 
i Methods of Government, which are of conſtant 
F and daily Uſe, whether in a Time of Peace or 
War. By the Latter I mean thoſe Methods which 
F are proper to Martial Diſcipline, and the Practice 
0 whereof is peculiar to the Time of War only. 
14. The peaceful and ordinary Adminiſtration of 2 
1 _ per e Government is a Province of ſuch vaſt Compre- 
# wiſh on. henſion, and the Accidents and Occurrences of it 
| ſo various and unforeſeen, that it is impoſſible to 
reduce it to any general Rules. And beſides, the 
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Prudence of it conſiſts oftentimes as much in for- 
bearing to act, as at other Times in acting. But 
however, I will venture to lay down here ſome 
few Heads of Advice, which are neceſſary to be 
conſider'd, and may be of ſome Advantage, perhaps, 
when the Duties they preſcribe are obſerv'd duly, 
and improv'd, by applying che Subſtance of thoſe 
general Intimations to particular Actions and Cir- 
cumſtances. Firſt then, the Prince is concern d 
above all Things, to take Care, that lie he _ 

3 | | 1 AN y 
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L fully and diligently inform'd of all Matters which Cugr. III. 
amy Way concern him to know. The Matters I 

i mean here may be comprehended under two Heads, 
and conſequently the Informations themſelves, and 
” the Perſons made uſe of in them, are of two differ- 
ent Qualities. And to render thoſe of each Sort 
What they ought to be, theſe Qualifications are 
5 abſolutely neceſſary, and in common to both; Sin- 
cerity and Confidence, Secrecy and Prudence. But 

” tho! theſe be requiſite to both Kinds, yet they are 

© not ſo to both equally : For the one have Occaſion 
for much greater Liberty, and Openneſs, and Plain- 
dealing, than the other. The one of theſe are 
the Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to put him in mind 

of his Duty, what he is obliged to, and what be- 
comes his Character; and not only ſo, but to make 
him duly ſenſible of his Faults and Failings, and to 

© ſpeak bold Truths to him concerning himſelf. 
There are no Sort of Men in the World, who 
| ſtand in ſo great Need of ſuch Friends, as Princes 
do; for they have no Senſes of their own, nor any 
other Direction, but what is receiv'd from ſceing 
with other People's Eyes, and hearing with other 
People's Ears. They ſuſtain a publick Character, 
and have a World of People to ſatisfy; ſo that 
every Word and Action of theirs is the Matter of 
Cenſure or Commendation, and expos'd to the cri- 
| tical Malice of all Mankind. And, as they have 
in this Reſpect more Humours to pleaſe, ſo are 

| they leſs capable of doing it than common Men, 
| becauſe they are induſtriouſly kept in the Dark ; 

| and very little of what concerns them is ſuffer'd 
to come to their Knowledge. And thus, for want 
| of better Inſtruftion, they do Things which prove 

| Bbbb4 incon- 
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Cuav. III. inconvenient and diſguſting; and ſo, with all the 

undeſigning Innocence imaginable, expoſe them- 

ſelves to the Hatred and Reſentments of their Sub- 

jects. All which had certainly been prevented, or 

very eaſily remedy d, had 5 been fairly and 

freely dealt with in Time. But then it muſt be 

ſaid, on the other Hand, that they are in ſome 

Degree deſtin'd to this Ignorance, or accountable 

for it themſelves ; becauſe Matters are ſo order'd, 

that Frankneſs of Humour, and Home-truths, by 

Way of Admonition or Reproof (tho' the beit 

Offices, and ſureſt Marks of f Friendſhip and Af. 

fection) are yet ſeldom well taken; and eſpecially 

to Princes they are not only unacceptable, but 

ſometimes extremely dangerous to the Perſon, 

|| who hath Courage and Honeſty enough to ven- 

| | ture at them. And yet this cannot in Reaſon but 

| appear a very criminal Nicety, and an Argument 
| 


of great Weakneſs ; when ſuch Perſons cannot 
bear having their Ears grated, and made to glow 
a little, for their Good : For this Harſhneſs of 
1 the Sound is all they can endure; they are above 
| Compulſion or Reſtraint ; and have the whole 
* Management of themſelves left ſtill entirely in 
their own Diſpoſal. 
The other Sort of Informers are ſuch as are 
employ'd to bring what we properly call Intel- 
ligence; by repreſenting all the conſiderable Acti- 
ons and Occurrences, not only within the Com- 
paſs of his Dominions, and by his own Subjects; 
| but by diſcovering the Projects and Intrigues of 
| neighbouring Courts: I ſay, of all that is doing 
! at Home or Abroad, wherein either his own, or 

his Allies, or Borderer's Government is cither im- 


mediatcly, 
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gree anſwer the Character of thoſe two Friends 


to Alexander, Hepheſlion and Craterus. One of 
© which is ſaid to have loved the King, and the 
bother Alexander; That is, One of them was fond 
of his Perſon, the other of his Government 
One regarded him in his private, the other in 
bis publick Capacity; * but the tenderer Friend 
dealt moſt freely with him. 


In the ſecond Place, The Prince ſhould always 


| have by him a private Book of Memorandums, 
| conſiſting principally of Three Heads. Firf, An 
Abridgement of all Matters of publick Concern 
then depending: That by Recourſe to this, he 
may inform himſelf at one View, what is fit to 
be done in the preſent Juncture of Affairs; what 


Matters are already in Motion, and want to be 


| compleated ; that ſo every thing may be attended 
| to in its proper Seaſon, and nothing done out of 
Time, or by Halves. The Second is a Liſt of 
| Perſons Names, whoſe Merits may recommend 
them to his Favour, either upon the Account of 
| paſt Services, which call for Rewards and Grati- 
fications; or of extraordinary Abilities, which qua- 
* lify them for Preferments and Places of Truſt. 
The Third, A Memorial of Gifts and Grants al- 
| ready conferred, to whom, and upon what Con- 
ſiderations: For without a diſtin and particular 
Account of theſe three Things, it is ſcarce poſ- 


* The Deſcription given of this perſonal Dearneſs betwixt 


| Alexander and Hepheſtion, hath that among other Circumſtances 
| mention'd in it. Secretorum omnium arbiter ; Libertatis quoque 


nn admonendo non alius jus habebat. Quint. Curt. Lib. III. 12. 


ſible 
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* mediately, or but remotely concern'd. Theſe two Boor III. 
Aiſtinet Kinds of Correſpondents do in ſome De-. 
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Bov 111. ſible to avoid the being frequently at a Lofs, and 
making a great many falſe Steps. And accordingly 


16. 


vr find, that Princes of the juſteſt Renown, and 
moſt celebrated in Story for their Wiſdom and Po- 
licy, have conſtantly taken this Method, and felt the 
Convenience of it; Auguſtus and Tiberius (for In- 
ſtance) / eſpnſian and Trajan, Aurian, and the Antonines, 

A third Rule may be this; That in regard one 
of the moſt material Parts of the Royal Character 
conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing the Deſerts of Men, and 
aſſigning Rewards and Puniſhments according]y ; 


and in cottfideration, that the one of theſe is cx. 


traordinary grateful, and recommends him to their 
Affection; the other naturally diſguſting, and 
what will be ſure to draw a great Odium upon the 
Inſtrument of it: Therefore the Diſtribution of Re- 
wards ſhould be reſerved to himſelf. Honours and 
Eſtates, Offices and Preferments, Privileges and Pen- 
ſions, Exemptions and Immunities, Reſtitutions and 
Pardons ; and, in a Word, every thing of Grace 
and Favour ſhould come immediately from his own 
Hand: But every thing that is grievous and grating, 
ſhould be turn'd over to ſome other Hand : And 
therefore inferior Officers are more properly made 
uſe of, for pronouncing Sentences of Condem- 
nation, impoſing Fines, levying of Forfeitures, 
making Diſtreſſes, and exccuting all manner of Pe- 


nalties: For tho' it be true, that all Matters of this 


Nature depend upon the ſame Authority, and it is 
virtually the Prince that does them; yet it is cer- 
tain from Experience, and the common Senſe of 
Mank ind, that this is not ſo duly conſidered, but that 
it leaves a particular Grudge behind, and creates an- 


gry Reſentments againſt that very Perſon, who is the 


next 
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| next and immediate Actor, though he be in reality Crap. III. 


© never ſo paſſive in the thing. 

In the Diſtribution of Rewards and Gratuities, 
and other Marks of Favour of the like Nature, this 
* farther Intimation may not be unſeaſonable: That 
2 Prince, upon ſuch Occaſions, ſhould ſhew him- 
ſelf forward and free; he ſhould, if it be poſſible, 
eyen prevent the Receiver's Expectations, and give 
© unask'd; and not defer the Matter ſo long, till he 
bring himſelf under a neceſſity of denying any Ap- 
” plications made to him for them: He ſhould like- 
- wiſe give in Perſon, when that can be done conve- 
© niently ; or order them to be given in his Preſence, 
and with ſome particular Expreſſions of his Favour 
= and Eſteem, For all theſe Circumſtances are won- 
© derfully engaging; they add to the intrinſick Value 
of the Gift; make it more welcome, and more ef- 
fcctual to all the Purpoſes it can be capable of ſerv- 
ing. Beſides, that in obſerving this Method, two 
mighty Inconveniencies will be avoided, which do 
really diminiſh in a great meaſure, if not quite de- 
IF} feat abſolutely, the Acknowledgments due to Per- 
© ſons of Honour and Deſert; One is that of a te- 
dious Attendance ; the Difficulty and intolerable 
Expence they are forc'd to be at, in obtaining 
the Advantages which are really intended them, 
and thought to be very juſtly conferred ; and 
this to Men of Eminence and Spirit, is a great 
I Grievance, and grates very hard. The other is, 

2 That after the Prince hath actually beſtowed the 
= Gift, and declared his Pleaſure in it, the Forms 
of the Grant, and the Delays and indirect Deal- 
= ings of the Officers, through whoſe Hands it 
= muſt paſs, do ſo uiflame the Reckoning, 1 
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Cay, III. fore a Man can be diſpatched, and come int 
actual Poſſeſſion of his own, it coſts him at leaf 
half what the Thing is worth; nay, ſometime 
the full Value, or more; and when all Charge; 
come to be computed, he hath the Name only, 
but receives nothing; or ſomething he had better 
have been without, than have ſpent his Intereſt, 
and Money, and Time, for that which turns to 
ſo very poor Account. 

We come now to that Part of the Adminiſtra- 
tion which is Military: And this every Man 
eaſily ſees to be neceſſary for the Defence and 
Support both of Prince and People, and preſerving 
the Order and Honour of any Government. And 
therefore I ſhall treat of it with all the Brevity 

. that the Subject will bear. Now, the whole of 

0 what is proper to be ſaid upon it, may be re- 

| duc'd to three Heads; The engaging in a Wa 

| at firſt, the carrying it on when begun, and the 

F putting an End to it. 
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| 18, 1. For the engaging in a War, Two Prelimi- 
= - 33 naries are neceſſary, Juſtice and Prudence, and con- 
4 


ſequently the T'wo Vices oppoſite to theſe, by all 
Means to be avoided, which are Injuſtice and Raſh- 
neſs. Firſt of all, It is neceſſary that the War be 
Juſt; for Juſtice ought to march in the Head, and 
lead Courage on to Action; as Counſel and Deli 
beration ought to go before the Execution of a 
Deſign. And therefore ſuch Maxims as theſe, tho' 
common in every Body's Mouth, are yet moſt wick- 
ed and abominable ; that Right is always on the 
ſtrongeſt Side; that the Succeſs will determine the 
Cauſe ; that the longeſt Sword will carry it. For 
certainly the Goodneſs of any Cauſe is not to be 

meaſurd 
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meaſur'd by the Event, but by the Equity and the Char. III. 
* Reaſonableneſs that is at the Bottom of it. And. 
though War be a Thing of Violence and Force, 

and the Deciſions of it very diſtant from the Me- 

| thod of determining civil Controverſies; yet even 

War itſelf is not utterly Lawleſs, but hath its Rules 

and Meaſures to be obſerved, as well as Peace. Al- 
mighty God, who calls himſelf the Lord of Hoſts, 

and God of Battles, does favour juſt Wars in a 

* culiar Manner; it is He, who diſpoſes of Victories, 

| and caſts the Scale, as he in his infinite Wiſdom 
es fir. But it is the Duty of every Prince to qua- 

| | lify himſelf for that Favour; and, as much as may 
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be, to engage Providence on his Side; and the Firſt 

of thoſe Qualifications, is the Juſtice of the Under- 
taking. To pick Quarrels therefore, and * com- 
mence a War upon every Occaſion, is what can never 
be anſwered. The Itch of Honour and Triumph 
will bear no Monarch out in it: And therefore ſuch 

| ought to take good Heed, that Ambition, and Ava- 
ice, and Paſſion, be not too buſy upon theſe Occa- 
ſions, which yet, if a Man may be allowed to ſpeak 

| the Truth freely, cer it is to be feared, the great 
Incendiaries in the World, are generally at the Bot- 
dom of ſuch Undertakings. T Ove, and that indeed 
the unuſual and antient Cauſe of War, is the inſatiable 
Thirft of Riches and Dominion; that Abyſs of Avarice 
and Ambition, which meaſures the Greatneſs of a 
Prince's Glory by the Extent of his Territories, and 
Enlargement of his Congueſt. The raging Deſire of 


* Non ex omni occaſione querere triumphum. 
1 Una & ea vetus cauſa bellandi eſt profunda cupido Im- 
perii & divitiarum ; maximam gloriam in maximo Imperio 
Putant rupere tœdus impius lucri & ira præceps. 
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Boon III. Cain, and the raſh Heat of Anger, are the Difturber; 

* of Peace, and Violators of Leagues and Treaties, 

A jult Now, to make a War juſt, and in all Pointz 

War,what. hat it ought to be, Three Things muſt concur: 
The Fir, That it be denounced, and undertaken, 
by a Perſon who hath the Power of making and 
proclaiming it; which can only be the Sovereign 
himſelf z or in Common-wealths, thoſe who ar 
inveſted with the Supream Authority, and whom 
the Law in that reſpect looks upon, but as one ſingle 
Perſon. 

20, The Second is, That the Cauſe, upon which it i 
- cur ſo denounced, be juſt; and ſuch, without Diſpute, 
ſhould be is the Caſe of a Defenſive War; the Light of Rex 
Juft. ſon clearly and conſtantly pronounced in Favour of 

ſuch a War, in the Judgment of all the wiſe and 
civiliz'd Part of Mankind; and Neceſſity ſupply'd 
the Place of Argument and Thought, and moved 
the Barbarous and Ignorant, to agree in the Juſtifi- 
cation of ir too ; Cuſtom hath made rhis Opinion 
and Practice univerſal among Men; and Nature her- 
ſelf hath infus'd this Principle into Brutes. But 
then by Defenſive, I mean, that which is truly and 
properly ſo; when Lite or Liberty, one's Relations, 
or one's Country are aſſaulted. Nay, not only fo, 
but a War is really Defenſive, when begun in be- 
half of our Confederates and Allies, or to chaſtiſe 
Breach of Faith and former Treaties, or for the 
Protection and Redreſs of thoſe that are oppreſſed 
grievouſly, and injurioufly treated. For, it is the 
great Roman Orator's Judgment, That * He who does 


* Qui non defendit, nec obſiſtit, {i poteſt, injuriæ, tameſt 
in vitio, quam fi Parentes, aut Patriam, aut Socios deſerat. 
Cic. Lib. I. de Offic. i | 
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prevent and ward off the Wrong, is as much in Blame 
43 if be deſerted Country or Kindred, Parents or Friends. 
So that Injury itſelf, without the Addition of any 
| other Motive, is, and ought to be cſteem'd En- 
| gagement ſufficient for the employing our beſt En- 

deavours, to right and aſſiſt the Perſons labouring 

under it. And accordingly we find St. Ambroſe com- 
prehending all theſe three Kinds of Defence, under 

the Character of Juſtice. That Fortitude * (ſays he) 7; 

bigbih juſt and commendable, which by Force of Arms 

| defends our Country from the Inva ſions of Enemies and 
* Barbarians; or protects the Weak and Suffering, from 

* thoſe that are too mighty for them; or ſaves our Friends 

| and Allies from Plunder, and Robbers. Another f Au- 

tdhor brings the Matter into anarrower Compaſs ſtill, 

* and reduces it to theſe two Particulars, of Faith and 

| Safety. No War (ſays he) is undertaken by a Righ- 

| teous and Good Government, except either Breach of 
Covenant, or the Proſpect of thein own Danger pro- 
voke it. 

Offenſive War muſt likewife have Two Condi- 
tions to render it juſtifiable; rhe one is, that there 
be really ſome Offence given, and the Damage ſu- 
{lain'd, upon which the Quarrel can fairly be ground- 
ed; as in the Caſes of Violence, and Outrage, and 
Uſurpation : The Second, That Satisfaction and Re- 
ſtitution be firſt demanded, in the uſual Manner and 
Solemnities; in which among the Romans a+ Herald 


* Fortitudo, quæ per bella tuetur à Barbaris Patriam; vel 
defendit infirmos; vel a latronibus Socios, plena Juſtitiæ eſt, 
f Nullum bellum a Civitate optima ſuſcipitur, niſi aut pro 

Fide, aut pro Salute. Salut. 
+} Poſt Clarigatum. Plin. Nat. Biſ. Lib. XXII. Cap. 2. 
was 


not defend the Injured, and as much as in bim lies, Char. III. 
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Char. III. was the proper Miniſter: For Force is the laſt Re 


medy, and ought never to be made uſe of, till the 
reſt have been tried to no Purpoſe. And Juſtice Can» 
not be duly ſought this Way, till it hath been ſought 
in ſofter and more amicable Methods, and deny d. 
If the Aggreſſor will hearken to calm Reaſon, and 
ſubmit to ſuch Terms as are agreeable to it, there 
ought to be an End of the Controverſy ; but if he 
will be obſtinate, and refuſe todo this, then indeed 
War is juſt and allowable, becauſe it becomes ne. 
ceſſary, and the only poſſible Method left for re- 
dreſſing ſuch Grievances, and preſerving our own 
Rights. For *zhat is a juſt War which cannot be 
avoided; and thoſe are righteous Arms which are taken 


up by Men, who have nothing leſs to truſt to. 


The Third neceſſary Qualification for making a 
War juſt, is, that it be undertaken for a good 
End; and ſuch is no other than the Peace and Se- 
curity of a Nation. T Wiſe Men (lays my Author) 


Wage War for the ſake of Peace; and are content i 


22. 
Prudence. 


ſuſtain great Labour and Pains for the Proſpect of 
Eaſe and Leiſure, that ſo they may live quictly and ſc 
cure themſelves from Wrong. 

After once the Juſtice of the Cauſe is taken care 
af, then, and not before, it is ſeaſonable to conſi- 
der of the Prudence of the Undertaking. And this 
Conſideration conſiſts in mature Deliberation, that 
a Prince may not run giddily on, and engage in 
Attempts which have no probable Proſpect of Suo- 
ceſs: And therefore to prevent Heat and Raſhnels, 


* Juſtum Bellum quibus neceſſarium; pia Arma, quibus 
nulla niſi in armes relinquitur ſpes. | 
I Sapientis pacis causa bellum gerunt ; & laborem ſpe 
otii ſuſtentant; ut in pace ſine injurii vivant. 


it 
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it will be very convenient that theſe following Par- Czar. 111. 
WWW 


ticulars ſhould be very ſeriouſly weighed. 

- Firſt, the Strength and Conveniencies on both 
Gdes; what the Aggreſſor, and what his Enemy 
is capable of. 

Secondly, the Hazard and doubtful chance of 
Wars, the mighty and ſurprizing Revolutions of 
human Affairs; particularly the unaccountable E- 
vents of Engagements and Stratagems, which we 
ſce happen daily; and wherein, when the niceſt 
Policy hath done its utmoſt, Providence hath till 
the chief Hand, and gives the finiſhing Stroke , 
for it is obvious to every Man's Obſervation, that 
what the Worid calls Fortune, cannot pretend to 
ſo abſolute a Dominion in any one Inſtance, as in 
the Deciſions of the Field. And accordingly we 
often ſee, that one Hour there turns the whole 


ice of Affairs, and exalts or reduces a Prince to 


— wh : * 7 5 . 
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the very reverſe of what he was an Hour ago. And 


therefore Livy hath obſerv'd very truly, that * the 
Glorizs and Laurels which have been the Acquiſition, 
or the Expectations of a whole Life, are all blaſted 
and withered by the Fortune of a fingle Hour; and 
he who thought himſelf ſure of all, and ſtood actu- 
ally poſſeſs'd of a great deal, the next Moment hath 
not ſo much as the Hope of any thing left to ſuſ- 
tain him. 

The third Conſideration neceſſary upon this Oc- 
caſion is, that of the horrible Grievances and Hard- 
ſhips, the Calamities and Miſeries, which War 


| (oppoſing the very beſt of the Event, and final 


* Simul parta ac ſperata decora unius hore Fortuna ever- 


= tere poteſt. 


„ Deter- 
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particular Hardſhip of War, that Men always make 
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the Publick in general, and private Perſons in par. 
ticular : And theſe indeed, when duly reflected up- 
on, are ſuch, that the very Thought alone is a 
mal, and full of Diſcouragement and Horror. 

A Fourth Reflection, will concern the Slander 
and Calumnies, the Reproaches and Curſes, which 
are ſure to light upon the Authors and firſt Begin- 
ners of any War. For the Misfortunes and Loſ- 
ſes, which cannot but happen, will be ſure to alie- 
nate the Affections, and provoke the Reſentments, 
of thoſe who ſuffer under them; and they, when 
thus incenſed, will not fail to expreſs thoſe Re. 
ſentments, in a very plentiful and bitter Manner: 
For, from what hath been ſaid already, we may 
caſily be convinced, that nothing lies more ex- 
poſed to the Tongues and Cenſures of the World 
than War: And whoever is the immediate AQor 
of the Miſchief, the main Burden will be ſure to 
fall upon the Principal. * This, ſays Tacitus, is the 


an unjuſt Diviſion of Events; all that ſucceeds well, 
every Man arrogates to himſelf; but all the Miſcar- 
riages and Loſſes, every one ſhifts off from himſelf, 
and all agree to lay the Load at the principal Con- 
manders Door only. Thoſe that fail in the Execu- 
tion, blame them whoſe Buſineſs it is to give Or. 
ders; and they who iſſue Orders, lay the Blame 
upon Negligence and Failure in the Execution; and, 
at the laſt rebound, the Whole reſts upon the 
Prince himſelf. Upon all the Accounts, the very 


* Iniquiſſima Bellorum conditio hec eſt ; Proſpera om- 
nes ſibi vendicant, Adverſa uni imputantur. 
juſtel 
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| juſteſt War, as St. Auguſtine ſays, is odious and de- Cr. III. 
teſtable; and a Prince does very ill, and acts im 


prudently, when he engages in it, without extreamly 
urgent Neceſſity; according to that Remark 
made upon Auguſtus Ceſar. And therefore Kings 
muſt not ſuffer themſelves to be won over to it 
by thoſe buſy Incendiaries, that ſet the World on 
Fire, and deſire to incenſe their Maſter with ground- 
leſs Jealouſies, or allure him with imaginary Con- 
queſt, meerly to gratify ſome particular Paſſion of 
their own. Men, who (as one deſcribes them) 
think Peace a Burden, and to live at Eaſe, a perfedt 
Slavery; of ſuch Diſpoſitions, that Nature ſeems to 
have cut them out for publick Difturbers; for they 
will neither be quiet themſelves, nor content to let o- 
ther People be ſo. And yet theſe very Perſons are 
commonly the moſt backward and diſpirited, when 
once they come to the Action; they talk big, and 


take Towns, and beat whole Armies, and entertain 


themſelves and others with the Pleaſures and Ad- 
vantages of a Camp, and the Love they have for 
fighting; but at laſt the old Proverb proves its 
own Truth, that T War is pleaſant to none, but 
thoſe who have never tried it. Now, a wiſe Prince 
will take the beſt Care he can, to keep and to pro- 
mote the Peace of his Country; he will not be a. 


; fraid of War on the one Hand; for this is mean 


and beneath his Courage: But then he will not 
provoke, nor draw it upon himſelf on the other 
Hand; for that is every whit as much unworthy 
of his Wiſdom, and the Effect of Heat and Incon- 


* Quiþbus in Pace durius ſervitium eſt; in id nati, ut nec 
pſi quieſcant, neque alios ſinant. Sa | 
} Duce bellum inexpertis. 
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j Boox II. ſideration. For how raſh, how unreaſonable is it, 

to put his own or another B into necdleſ; 
Combuſtions, to give ſo many Perſons the uneaſi- 
neſs of a long and anxious Suſpence between Ho 
and Fear; and to drive things to that deſperate 
Puſh, that he muſt ar laſt, either ruin other Peo- 

plwGKkẽe, or be ruined himſelf? 

23. The ſecond Branch of this military Dif penſation, 
The Second I ſaid, is carrying on the War. And for this, three 
—_ 8 things are neceſſary z Proviſion and Ammunition; 
the War, Men: And Condut, or Skill in the Rules of 

War. The firſt is Proviſion of things uſeful and 
neceſſary for the War, and that ought to be done 
early and in good Time. For it would be an in- 
tolerable Weakneſs and Reproach, to put off the 
Supplies, which ought conſtantly to be in readi- 
neſs, till the very Inſtant that our Occaſions call 
for the uſing of them. He that is to ſeek then, 
hath loſt himſelf; for a * long Preparation is th: 
ſureſt Expedient to procure a ſpeedy Viftory. Now, 2 
for the Proviſions requiſite for the Honour and Saſe- 
ty of a Prince and his Government, in the uſud 
and ordinary State of Affairs, there hath been e- 
nough ſaid already, in the former part of this Chap- 
ter; and that belongs entirely to the Matter now be- 
fore us. The principal Proviſions and Strengrhnings 
for War are three: Firſt, Money; which is the ve- 
ry Life and Spirits, the Nerves and Sinews of War; 
as hath been already ſhewed at large. Secondly, Arms 
offenſive and defenſive, which have alſo been ſpoken 
to before: Theſe two are of common Uſe, and 
what a Prince ſhould always have plenty of in re- 
ſerve. The third is Victuals; without which a 


” Diu apparandum eſt, ut vincas celerius, 
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| Army can neither conquer, nor fight, nor live: If Car. III. 
| this be wanting, Engagements are needleſs, for 


our Men are cut off without ever a Blow ſtruck ; 


and the Soldiers grow wild and unruly, and cannot 
| poſſibly be kept under Government. * A hungry Army 
| obſerves no Rules; and Men ready to ſtarve can- 
| not be expected to periſh in Obedience to Diſci- 
| pline. Tis true, I mention'd a Proviſion of Ne- 
* ceſſaries before; but that which I am now upon is 
' a different Thing, and laid in on purpoſe for this 
| extraordinary Occaſion. One therefore of the earli- 
* eſt and moſt important Preparations for War, is, 
upon the firſt Thoughts or Motions towards any 
* ſuch Thing, to ſee that there be large and conve- 
| nient Magazines, ſtor d with all manner of Victuals, 
Corn, Salt-Meats, and other proper Suſtenance, not 
only for the Army which takes the Field, but for 
| the Garriſons upon the Frontiers; ſo much as may 
enable them to hold out a Siege, if the Enemy 
| ſhould find it for his Purpoſe to ſit down before 


them, and ſo intercept all Supplies which ſhould 


{ come to them from abroad. 
| The ſecond Thing requiſite for carrying on a 24. 

| War, is a competent Number of Hands, Men Men. 
| fit to make, or to receive an Aſſault. And here 
| we ſhall be obliged to diflinguiſh between them: 


As firſt of all, between Private Soldiers, or thoſe 


| who are commonly ſaid to carry Arms; and Offi- 
| cers, or Perſons in Commiſſion. The private Sol- 


diers are the Body, the Officers the Head, or Life 


| of the Army; that which inſpires and directs every 


Motion, and by Virtue whereof they att. Now 


| here, we will firſt of all conſider the common Sol- 


* Diſciplinam non ſervat jejunus Exercitus. 
/ Ceeccz3 diers 
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-diers, who make the Bulk and main Subſtance of 
the Army: Of theſe there be ſeveral Sorts, ſome 
Foot, and others Horſe; ſome Natives, others Fo. 
reigners; ſome the proper ftanding Force of the 
Government, others Auxiliary Troops, or ſuch a; 
are levied upon a particular Emergency. We ſhal 


do well to take a tranſient View of every one of 


theſe, and beſtow the Pains of comparing them x 
little together; that ſo we may be ſatisfied which 
are beſt and moſt eligible: And then we will pro-. 
cced farther to obſerve, what Methods are to he 


made uſe of for the directing and governing our 


Choice; and what laſtly for the ordering and well- 


diſpofing them, when thus levied, and got together. 


24. 
Men. 


Now, the Judg ments of Men have been very 
different in the ert Branch of this Compariſon: 
For ſome, and eſpecially the barbarous and undiſci- 
plined Nations are much more for Horſe than Foot; 


but others are generally of the quite contrary Opi- 


nion. Indeed it may with great reaſon be affirmed, 
that if both are conſidered ſimply, and abſolutely, 
without any regard to particular Exigencies and 
Qualifications, Foot are the much better of the two, 
for they are of Service all along, and run through 
the whole Courſe of the War; no Place ex- 
cludes them, no Action is atchieved without them. 
W hereas, the Hor ſe are often uſeleſs; for in Moun- 
tains and rough Countries, and where the Defile 
are very ſtraight, and in the beſieging and taking 
of 8 they ſtand a General in very little ſtead. 
Foot are alſo more ready at Hand upon all Occa- 


ſions; they cannot lie far out of Call; and, as their 


Attendance and Service is more, ſo the Expence of 


raifing and — them, is conſiderably leſs. The 


Subſiſtenc 
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| are of moſt Advantage, flanking and galling the 
Enemy in Battel, if the Foot be well appointed, 

| armed ſubſtantially, and skilful in their Buſineſs, 
they will ſtand the Shock, and maintain their Poſt 
very well. And accordingly, thoſe who ſet up for 
* Maſters in this Art, uſually give them the Prefer- 


| pitch'd Battel, and for making quick Work. * For 
| this (ſays one) is the Quality of Horſe, that they ſoon 
get, or ſoon Joſe the Day. The Foot, it is plain, 
cannot be ſo good at diſpatch ; nor can it be ex- 
| pected they ſhould : But then they make amends 
mother Way, and as they are the flower, ſo they 
| are a great deal the ſurer of the two. 

Nor do we find an entire Agreement of Opini- 


* „ 7 „ . © Co 7 oo _ —, 


or Strangers are fitteſt to be made uſe of; tho? to 
me the Odds appear ſo very great, that I make no 
manner of Difficulty to give it on the Natives Side: 
For certainly, we may expect better Principles, and 
greater Fidelity from Home- born Subjects, than we 
can from Strangers, who are Soldiers of Fortune, 
nnd only fight for their Pay: They will endure 
more, be better contented, ſubmit more quietly to 
| Orders, carry themſelves with more Reſpect to their 
Officers, uſe more Civility in Quarters, will think 
their Honour more concerned, and when they come 
| to Action, ſhew more Courage in the Engagement, 
| 2s they cannot but have a more affectionate and 
tender Regard to their own Country, for the De- 


. — RN r _— 


| victoriam. 


| Subſiſtence and Equipage of Horſe is extremely Char. III. 
chargeable; and even for that Action, where they WY 


ö ence. The Horſe indeed are of greater Uſe in a 


ons, concerning the next Article; whether Natives Narives. 


* Equeſtrium virium proprium eſt citd parare, _ cedere 
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Boon III. fence whereof they are engaged: Beſides, the Pub- 


lick ſaves more by them; they coſt a great deal leſs, 
and are more ready at Hand than Auxiliaries from 
abroad. For Foreigners are very often mutinoys 


and grumbling z and that ſometimes, juſt when there 


is Occaſion to make uſe of them: They commonly 
keep a great bluſtering, but have more Inſolence 
and Vanity, than of real Service in them : They 
are generally troubleſome, and a Burden to the Pub- 
lick, cruel and oppreſſive to poor Country People, 
and fancy themſelves licenſed to plunder, as if it 
were an Enemy's Country, becaule it is none of 


their own. Then the Expence of tranſporting them 


backward and forward, the Voyages by Sea, or long 
Marches by Land, are a prodigious Charge. And, 
which is worſt of all, their Motions are frequently 
ſo tedious, and their Delays ſo many, that Oppor- 
tunities are loſt, incredible Damage ſuſtained, and 


the Seaſon of Action quite ſpent, before they come 


up. This, I ſay, is very often the Cafe, and there- 
fore where Natives are equally qualify'd in other re- 
ſpects, and there is no want of Hands, theſe are cer- 
tainly fitteſt to be employed. But ſtill this hinders 
not but that there may be Occaſions, in which x 
Foreigner's Aid is adviſable; and therefore this ſtat: 
ing of the Compariſon, is not to be look d upon as a 


concluſive Rule, nor of any Force againſt Caſes of 


Neceſſity, or particular Convenience: But even then, 
it will be for the Safety of a Prince, to take heed 
that the Strangers do not ſucceed thoſe of his own 
Subjects; for though they may conftitute a Pan 
or Limb of the Army, yet they muſt by no means 
make up the main Body of it: For when once they 
feel rhemſclyes ſuperior, or but an equal Match for the 
| | Natives, 
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Natives, there is Danger of their making uſe of Cnav. III. 


ſuch an Advantage, to ſubdue and make a Prey of 
their Maſters that hired them. And Hiſtory takes 
notice of this Trick being play'd ſo often, that no 
prudent Governor would run the Riſque of it, or 
put ſuch a Game into Strangers Hands. And a fair 
Game to be ſure it is; for he that is Maſter of the 
Field, may be Maſter of all the Kingdom whenever 
he pleaſes. Again; if there be a Neceſſity for the 
Aſſiſtance of Strangers, let them be borrowed from 
our Allies and Confederates, whoſe Intereſts are in- 
terwov en with our own; and ſo whatever Damage 
one ſuſtains, will affect both. Upon which Ac- 
count we have reaſon to repoſe greater Confidence 
in their Fidelity, and to expect better Service, and 
more Zeal from them, than we can from mere 
Strangers, who have no Concern at all either with, 
or for us. To make ſuch then, not one's Refuge, 
but one's Choice, and to multiply them to the 
Danger and Terror of one's own Subjects, is a 
Courſe fit for none but Tyrants; who becauſe they 
uſe their Subjects ill, are afraid of them. They 
treat them as Enemics, and are ſenſible, how gene- 
ral a Hatred they have incurred; and ther efore they 
dare not truſt them, for fear they ſhould have the In- 
clination to take it, when they are put into a Condi- 
tion of Revenge; and turn thoſe Swords upon their 
Maſter, which he taught them to uſe for his De- 
fence, but hath provoked them to uſe for their own. 
As for the Ordinary and Auxiliary Forces, a 


Prince will find Occaſion for both Sorts. Now © Ordinary 


the Difference betwixt theſe Two is, that the former 4; 
are but very few, they are conſtantly in Pay, and 
upon Duty, as well in Times of Peace as of War. 


And 


* - 
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been delivered under the proviſionary Part of Civil 


28. 


Men. 


Prudence. Theſe are People entirely deſtined to 
War, this is their whole Trade, and therefore they 
ought to be perfect Maſters of it, dexterous in all 
Manner of Exerciſe, and reſolute as well as skilſul 
in handling their Arms. This is what the Modern; 
call the Standing-Forces of a Kingdom; the Prince's 
Honour in Peace, his main Protection in War, and 
much of the Nature with that Inſtitution of the 
old Roman Legions. Now it will be convenient 
that theſe ſhould be canton'd out by Regiments in 
Time of Peace, and quarter'd in very (mall Bodies, 
remote from one another, to prevent any Combi- 
nations among them, or the giving Diſturbance to 
the Publick. The Auxiliaries, or extraordinary Force, 
are much more numerous indeed; but then they are 
not perpetual, nor devoted ro War and nothing 
elſe: They have other Profeſſions to ſubſiſt upon; 
and theſe they follow, till the Service and Neceſſi- 
ties of their Country draw them off: When this 
happens, and there is Occaſion for their Aſſiſtance, 
they are called in by Beat of Drum, liſted and 


muſter d, led on, and taught their Military Exerciſes: 


And when the Service is over, their Buſineſs is 
ſo too; they are diſmiſs'd again, return to their 
Trades, and work to maintain their Families at home. 

You have now heard the Differences and Diſ- 


Choice / tinctions between Men of Arms; the next thing 


that requires good Advice and Direction, is the 


Choice of them: And this in truth is of mighty 


Conſequence, and will ask great Prudence and 


Care. It ſignifies but very little to draw together 


ſo many thouſand Men; for Armies are not to be 
valued 
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eſt Numbers, but the braveſt Fellows: 


commonly, that Part which turns the Day, and 


is in the hotteſt of the Action, conſiſts but of a 
few Squadrons in compariſon : A wild tumultuous 
Rout does more hurt than good. * 7 ig not a 
Strengthning, but a Burden ; and deſerves ratber to 
ze called the heavy Baggage, that retard a Prince's 
March, than a Relief or Protection to him. 80 
perfectly inſignificant are Multitudes void of Cou- 
rage; and +The Goodneſs of the Hearts and Hands 


is a better Security than the exorbitant Length of a 


Muſter-Roll. And thus you ſee, how great, and 
how fatal an Error it is, for Commanders to preſs 


or pick up the next Men they meet, or hire 


them at ſo much a Month, without any diſtinc- 
tion : Whereas they ought to be nice and curious 
in making this Collection. And, as its always the 
Reproach, ſo it ſometimes proves the Deſtruction 
of a Nation, to have an Army compoſed of the 
next Chance-Comers, perfectly ignorant of the 
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valued by Tale; nor does Victory attend upon the Cuzv. III. 


thing they undertake; the Sweepings of Goals, 


the Scum of the Nation, Lewd and Vicious to 


the laſt Degree, Bullies and Braggadochio's, bold 


in Plunder, when no Enemy is in ſight, but ti- 
morous and ſwift of Foot aſſoon as Danger makes 
its Appearance. Or if you pleaſe, take that anti- 


ent Deſcription. + Men trained to no part of War 


Non vires habet, ſed ponds; potius impedementum 
quam auxilium. | 
| {Manibus opus eſt bello, no nominious. 
+ Aſſueti latrociniis bellorum ; inſolentes , galeati Lepores 


Purgamenta urbium, quibus ob egeſtatem & flagitia max- 


ima peccandi neceſſitudo. 
but 
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Boox III. Sur the 1355 and Robbery of it; inſolent and big; 
ed the Dirt and Dregs of the Town Rake-hells » whom 


29, 


Want and Wickedneſs hath brought intimately ac. 
quainted with Debauchery, and made exquiſite in In- 
pudence and Villainy of every kind. 

Now in order to making a good Choice, the 
Ends they are to ſerve ought to be duly conſider'd; 
which will require ſome Judgment and Application 
of Mind. And to do this effectually, and with 
Addreſs, Five things ought to be taken into our 
regard. 

Firſt, The Place of their Nativity and Dwelling, 
and the Manner of their Education ſuitable to it: 


For they ſhould be taken principally out of the 


Country, from mountainous, barren, and rugged 
Situations, or elſe from Sea-Coaſts; in all which 
Places People are uſually brought up to all ſorts 
of Labour and hard Fare. So ſays Vegetius, * The 
Levies ought chiefly to be made out of the Country; 
for ſuch Men will be a Strength indeed : They ar: 
fitter to bear Arms, after being accuſtomed to endure 
all manner of Weather, and to live by Drudger). 
Their very Soil and Climate hardens and gives them 
Courage. Aud the leſs eaſy and delightful any Man's 
Life hath been, the leſs he will be afraid to die. But 
now your People in Cities and great Towns arc 


more nice and tender; they run to cool and arti- 


ficial Shades, and know not what it is to endure 
either a ſcorching Sun, or a cold Winter Blaſt. 
Profit and Pleaſure are all they are intent upon; 
and this makes them ſoft, and idle, and effeminate. 

* Ex Apris ſupplendum præcipuè robur exercitũs z aptior 


Armis Ruſtica plebs, ſub dio & in laboribus enutrita; ipſo 
terræ ſuz ſolo & cœlo acrius animantur. | 
= Re * Brel 
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| + Bred up by their own Fire-fide, and good for no- C#6v. LIE 
thing; uſed to Delicacy and Luxury; ſlothful, and 
! incapable of any laborious Undertaking, or hardy U. 


ſage. 


Secondly, The Age of the Man is of 7er con- 


| ſequence; for the beſt Seaſon of taking them is 
in their Youth ; about eighteen or twenty Years 
old, when they have not only Vigour and Strength, 
burt are teachable and pliant, fit to learn, as well as 
able to perform their Duty. For Vice and Stub- 
bornneſs grows upon them with Years: There is 


ſcarce any reforming old Fellows ; the bad Habits 
of their former Days ſtick by them; and beſides, 
they are ſo Head-ſtrong and Self-conceited, thar 


it is next to impoſſible to bend them to Inſtruction 


and Diſcipline. 

A Third Conſideration is their Body; which, 
according to the Opinion of ſome, ought to be 
very tall; and thus Marius and Pyrrhus particular- 
ly deſired their Soldiers. But the Stature does not 
ſeem to be of that mighty Importance; for a mo-—- 
derate Size will do very well, provided the Bo- 
dy be dry and firm, vigorous and ſtrong: So ſays 
Tacitus, I Their Bodies ſhould be clean, and well ſet, 
their Limbs tight, their Countenance ſtern; for theſe 
are good Indications of a Dualification moſt requiſite of 
all, a brisk and couragious Mind. Your huge, 0- 
ver- grown, fat, flabby Fellows, with looſe and 
waſhy Bodies, are good for nothing at all. 

In the Fourth Place, they ſhould look out for 
Men of lively Tempers, brave and reſolute Spirits, 


* Vernacula multitudo, laſciviæ ſueta, laborum sie 


f Dura corpora, ſtricti artus, minax valres, major animi 
vigor. 


bold 
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Boox III. bold and daring, and valuing themſelves upon their 
Abilities; ſuch as are greedy of Praiſe; inpatient to 
be out-done, and afraid of nothing ſo much as Diſ- 
honour and Reproach. 
Lash, Their Condition is likewiſe of very great 
Conſequence: For thoſe that are the very Lees and 
Dregs of the People, of a ſcandalous 8 
brought up in Lewdneſs and Infamy; or ſuch a 
have follow'd lazy and ſedentary Trades, or never 
knew any Buſineſs but following Pleaſures and Wo- 
men: In a Word, all manner of ſauntring and diſ- 
graceful Profeſſions, render a Man extremely unſit 


for this, which muſt engage him in Activity, and 
all manner of Hardſhip. 


30 be next Thing after making a good Choice of 
Diſcipline proper Men for our Purpoſe, is to qualify them for 
Service by good Diſcipline : For it is by no means 
enough, that Perſons capable of making good Sol- 

diers are procur'd, if that Capacity be not improv'd, 

and they actually made ſuch; and to as little effect 

is it, that they are once made ſo, except they be 

Ekept fo by habitual Practice afterwards. There arc 

but very few Men in the World, who are valiant 

meerly from Nature and Diſpoſition; for, general- 

ly ſpeaking, Courage is owing to Inſtruction and 

Art, to Cuſtom and Diſcipline. And theſe Things 

are of ſo exceeding great Importance in War, that 

the Uſes and Advantage of them are never to be ex- 

preſs'd. Good Diſcipline is really all in all: Its 

to this, that old Rome was indebted for all her Glo. 

ries; this ſecur'd and enlarg d her Conquoſts, and 

made her Miſtreſs of the World; all which that 

People were ſo ſenſible of, that no one Virtue what- 

ſocyer, nor —— Affection to their own Chil 


deen, 


. 
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dren, was reputed more neceſſary, or had in higher CHa. III. 
Eſteem. Now the main Point of Diſcipline is Obe- 
dience; and that old Rule expreſſes this Matter very 
truly and well, which ſays, that a Soldier ought 
always to be more afraid of his Officer than his 
Enemy. 5 

Now, there are two great Ends, which this 31. 
Diſcipline ſhould aim at, which are, making good * 
Soldiers, and good Men; and conſequently, it muſt 
needs conſiſt of two Parts; one of which reſpects 
the Valour, the other the Virtue or Manners of the 
Perſons concern'd to be kept under it. For the 
promoting of Valour, and perfecting them in the 
Buſineſs of their Profeſſion, three Things are ex- 

F pedient. : | 

Firſt, Conſtant exerciſing them in the handling 
of their Arms, which ought to be the repeated 
Work of every Day, and never intermitted at all. 

And this is ſo eſſential to the very Being of an Army, 

| WW that the Latin Tongue calls it by a Name which 
ſignifies Exerciſe. Now this is properly inſtructing Exercitus. 
them how to handle their Arms, and be expert in 

the Uſe of them upon all Occaſions; to prepare 

for, and by juſt Degrees advance to Action; to 

| ſhoot and draw regularly upon their Enemy ; to 

make the beſt of any defenſive Weapons they are 
provided with for themſelves ; to fhew them di- 

ſtinctly every thing that is likely to happen in the 

midſt of an Engagement; to bring them acquaint- 

ed with Trials of that Kind; and train them as in 

Form and Heat of Battel: And, laſtly, to propoſe 
Rewards and Honour to them that excel, and are 

moſt dexterous; by that Means to quicken their 
Diligence, and warm their Ambition, 
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for inuring them to Pain or Toil, and Sweat, and 


Duſt: For * An Army improves and grows more vi. 


gorous by Labour, but languiſhes and decays by Slith 
and want of Employment. It alſo does good Service 
toward the Security of the Army, in the fortifying of 
their Camp, and Diſpatch of Intrenchment. And 
therefore they ſhould be taught to break Ground, and 
caſt up well; to plant regular Paliſadoes, to raiſe 
ſtout Baricadoes; to run, and fetch, and carry heay 

Burdens; for all theſe Things are highly neceſſary, 
both to cover their own Lines, and defend them- 
ſelves; and likewiſe for the preſſing upon, and en- 


cloſing an Enemy. 


The Third Thing they are to be inſtructed in, 
and accuſtom'd to, 1s exact Order; which as it is 
of infinite Uſe, ſo is it likewiſe of different Sorts, 


according to the different Poſture of Affairs, and 


Exigencies of War. Fir ſt, it may be conſider'd with 
regard to the ranging and diſtributing of the Troops, 
cantoning them out, either into Battalions, or Re- 
giments, or Standards, or Companies. Secondly, in 
the Diſpoſition of the Camp; that due Diſtances 
and Proportions be obſerv'd in the ſeveral Quarters; 
that its Avenues, Outlets, and Lodgment be con- 


veniently order'd for Horſe and Foot; ſo that it 


ſhall be eaſy for every one to find his own Quar- 


ters, and proper Poſt. Th:rd/y, in Motions and 


Marches, whether only from Place to Place thro' 
the Country, or to front an Enemy ; and here they 
are to be taught to keep their Ranks, to move equal- 
ly, and at juſt Diſtances from each other, ſo as nei- 
ther to go looſe and too far off, nor too cloſe and 
fExercitus Labore proficit, Otio conſeneſcit. 
crowded 
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crowded together. All this Order is highly neceſ- Cure lil. 
fary, and is of great uſe in ſeveral Reſpects. It adds * 


much to the Beauty of an Army; is entertaining 

and marvellous delightful to all that ſee and obſerve 

it; it cheers our Friends, and animates them ſtrange - 

ly; confounds our Enemies, emboldens and inſpires 
the Soldiers themſelves with Security, and exceed- 
ingly facilitates all their Motions; and the obeying 
any Orders that ſhall be given by their Generals. 
For by this means the Word is no ſooner given, bur, 
without any Noiſe or Confuſion in the World, it 
s convey'd from one to another, and the meaneſt 

moſt private Man preſently underſtands the Mind 

of his ſupream Officer. * All the Forces receive their 
Leader's Command at once, and in an Inſtant, with 
all the Order and Compoſedneſs imaginable, attend and 
execute the leaſt Significations of his Pleaſure. In a 
Word, When Orders are well obſerv'd, they al- 
moſt make an Army invincible. And on the Sin 
Hand, a great many Inſtances have happen'd, of 
Armies much ſuperior in Number and Strength, 
and all other Advantages which have been entirely 
routed and cut to Pieces, meerly for want of Diſci - 
pline, and knowing how to tranſmit and obey Or- 
ders readil 


The —= Part of Military Diſcipline Concerns 
the Regulation of Manners; which naturally, and 
for the moſt Part, are ſcandalouſly diſſolute and ex- 
travagant, and to the Reformation of which a Camp 
brings greater Obſtructions than any other Place or 
Condition of human Life: T I is not caſ for Men 

* Imperium Ducis ſimul omnes Copiæ ſentiunt : & ad nu · 
tum regentis ſine tumultu reſpondent. 

t Aſlidue dimicantibus difficile Morum cuſtodire menſuram, 


Dddd that 
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Pains in; and eſpecially all poſſible Diligence muſt 
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keep a juſt Temper, and ſtritt Virtue. But yet how 
difficult ſoever the bringing them to this be, it is 
neceſſary to be attempted, and ought to be taken 


be us d to eſtabliſh Three Virtues among them. 

The Firſt is Continence, in the larger and more 
comprehenſive Senſe of the Word, as it is oppoſed 
to Exceſſes and Senſualities of all Sorts; Gluttony, 
Drunkenneſs, Debauchery with Women, and eve- 
ry other kind of Pleaſure, that is lewd and ſcanda- 
lous: All which are moſt unfit for Men of this Pro- 
feſſion; becauſe ſuch Practices do manifeſtly debaſe 
the Courage, and enfeeble both the Body and Mind 
of the Soldier. * For Men of Arms (ſays Tacitus) 
preſently degenerate from their primitive V igour, and 
grow ſoft and tame, by abandoning themſelves to 
Pleaſure. And Hannibal ſtands upon record, a ſcan- 
dalous Monument of a General, whom one Win- 
ter's Luxury perfectly melted down into Effeminacy, 
and made that great Man, who conquer'd all before 
him, and was invincible by Arms, a Captive and 
Conqueſt to his own V ices. _ 

A Second neceſſary Virtue is Modeſty. In Con- 
verſation firſt, and Words; free from Vanity and 
Boaſting, and big bluſtering Talk. For Courage 
exerciſes the Hands, and not the Tongue; and ſeełs 
its Praiſe, not from fine Speeches, but brave Acti- 
ons. | Men that are diſpoſed for War, are great 


*Degenerat à robore ac virtute miles aſſuetudine voluptatum. 
+ Viri nati Militiæ Factis magni, ad Verborum Linguz- 
que certamina rudes. Diſcrimen ipſum certaminis differt, 
Viri fortes in opere acres, ante id placidi Verbis, Lingui 
ſeroces. Plin. | þ 
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in Deeds, but unskill'd in Diſpute of Words; for Cu. III. 
indeed theſe Engagements are of very different — 


kinds: A ſtout and truly brave Man is not forward 
to come to Action, but eager and violent in it, calm 
and compos'd till he come to it. On the other 


Hand, your great Talkers are good for nothing, 


and are only valiant in Words, as one hath very 
truly repreſented them. Now the Tongue is the 
Inſtrument of Counſels, as the Hand is of Action. 


But then there is a Modeſty in Deeds and Behavi- 


our too, by which I mean a ready and entire Obe- 
dience, without any trifling, or delaying, or diſ- 


{ puting the Commands of his Superiors, and pre- 


tending to be wiſer than they. For * Theſe (ſays 


| one) are the Properties of good Soldiers, to be ready 


and willing, reſpectful and obedient. 
The Third Virtue is Abſtinence ; By which Sol- 


diers would learn Honeſty and Contentedneſs, and 


keep their Hands clean from all manner of Rapine 


and Violence; and not (as too frequently happens) 


turn Robbers and common Ravagers, and make 


| every thing a Prey that comes within their reach. 
{ This, in ſhort, is the Subſtance of Military Diſci- 


pline, to which a General muſt give Force and 
Authority, by Largeſſes and Rewards, bountifully 
ſcattered among thoſe that are tractable and valiant, 
and deſerving ; and by ſevere and exemplary Pu- 
niſhments inflicted upon the Refractory, and Idle, 
and Negligent. For Indulgence in an Army, is 
the Ruin of the Soldiery. 3 

What hath been ſaid already may ſuffice for pri- 


vate Soldiers; and therefore the little I ſhall add 9 . 
more concerns the Officers; who are of ſo great der:. 


* Hac ſunt bonæ Militæ, Velle, Verere, Obedire. 
Dad d dz ' Conſequence, 


—— — — 
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Boox III. Conſequence, that their Soldiers can do 
YY without them. For it is then no longer an Army 
but a Rabble ; a Body without a Soul ; a Ship 
with Sails indeed to move, but no Helm to ſteer, 
no Pilot to direct it. Of theſe there are two Sorts, 
The General, who is the Supream, and then the 
Subalterns; ſuch as Lieutenant and Major-Gene. 
rals, Brigadiers, Colonels, and ſo down. But the 
General is all in all; and he can be bur one, upon 
Peril of Confuſion, and loſing all. Hence it is, tha 
we.commonly ſay, an Army is conſiderable in pro- 
portion as the General is ſo; * That be is worth al 
the reſt z more account to be made, more 
upon him; more Hope, or more Diſtruſt and Feat 
upon his Account, than the whole Body under hi 
Direction. Now this General is either the Prince 
in Perſon, or ſome Perſon of Eminence for Prowel; 
and Conduct, choſen and commiſhon'd by him, 
The Preſence of the Prince himſelf is of mighty 
Moment and Efficacy toward the obtaining a Victo- 
ry; for it provokes the Emulation, and inflames 
the Courage of his Subjects; and indeed, when 
the Preſervation of the Government, or any par 
of his Dominions, is the occaſion of the War, hs 
Perſonal Appearance ſeems highly expedicnt and 
neceſſary. In Diſputes of leſs Conſequence, it may 
well enough be diſpenſed with : For ſo Tacitus ad- 
viſes, That | Monarchs will not ordinarily expiſe 
their Perſons to the common Hazards of War ; but 
reſerve themſelves for the more important Concern of 
the Government, and lay till Extremity calls them 
into the Field. 


* Plus in Duce repones, quam in Exercitu. Tacit. 


+ Dubiis Præliorum exemptus, ſumma Rerum & Imperi 
ſeipſum reſervet. Tacit. 


| 
| 
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But be the General who, or of what Character he Czar. III. 
will, a good one he cannot be, without che follow 
ing Qualifications Firſt, Knowledge and Expe- 
rience in the Art of War; one that hath ſeen and 
felt the different Events of War; * acquainted 
with Conqueſt and Defeat, the Succeſſes and the 
doubtful Chances of the Field; and neither to be 
exalted with the one, nor dejetted and diſpirited 
with the other. Secondly, Caution and provident 
Care; and conſequently a Man of ſound ſubſtan- 
tial Senſe, cool and ſtrong Thought, weighed and 
ſteady Reſolution, free from Heat and Raſhneſs, 
and eager Haſte z which is not only an Argument 
of Folly, but the Cauſe of infinite Misfortunes, and 
irreparable Calamities. For falſe Steps in War are 
hard to be recovered, and a Man may not have the 
＋ Opportunity of playing the Fool twice. For which 
| reaſon we commonly ſay, A General ſhould rather | 
look bebind him than before him; and be more ſolici- | 
| tous to ſecure what he bath already, than eager of | 
| getting more to it, at the Hazard of the Whole. A 
{ Third 1s Vigilance and ACtivity, winning upon the | 
 W& Soldiers by impoſing Labour and Hardſhip upon | 
; WW himſelf, and by his own Example going before, and 5 | 
| leading them on to every thing he would have them | 
do. A Fourth is good Succeſs. Men indeed are | 
| not, cannot be fortunate as they pleaſe : This is a 
| peculiar and immediate Gift of Heaven; but yet 
the Divine Providence does uſually give Succeſs to 
| probable Means and Endeavours; and where the 


— . ↄ -- 4 


* Secundarum ambiguarumque rerum ſciens, eoque inte- 
titus. Tacit. 
- W& Non licet in Bello is peccare—-Ducem oportet p_ 
| _—_ quam Perſpicere. 
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l three former good Qualities meet, this is very ſel. 


dom wanting to crown them. In the mean while, 
it ought not to ſeem ſtrange that I give this a Place 
here among the other Accompliſhments, though it 
be not ſo directly within a Man's own Power to ac- 
quire it: For every Body knows what prodigious 
Effects the Perſuaſion of a lucky Commander pro- 
duces z and how much more bold, and daring, 
and aſſured thoſe Men are, who have a Confidence 


in the Fortune of their General, and fight under 


one who hath been accuſtomed to conquer. 


Adu for Having now done with thoſe Conſiderations 


Action. 


which relate to neceſſary Proviſion of Ammunition 


and Men, we will proceed to the Rules and Di- 
rections proper to be obſerv d in the making uſe of 
both theſe. This Third Point is of infinite Con- 
ſequence; and the only thing that can render ei- 
ther of the former ſo; for Strength and Number, 
Arms and Men, are but empty and imaginary 
Things without it. There muſt be Art and Ad- 
dreſs, and not only Inſtruments, but Skill to work 
with them. For * Counſel and Wiſdom achieve 
more and greater Exploits than Force. Burt it muſt 
be confeſſed, 4 that to lay down ſuch Rules x; 


| ſhall be ſtanding, and eternally ſuitable to every 


Caſe and Circumſtance, is abſolutely impoſſible. 


Becauſe theſe depend upon a vaſt variety of Ac- 


cidents and Occurrences; all which muſt be ta- 


ken into Conſideration; and the Perſon will be 


oblig'd to comply with, and accommodate himſelf 

to them. And upon this Account it was ingeni- 

ouſly obſerv'd, that Men did not fo properly guide 
* Plura Conſilio quam Vi perficiuntur. 
F Conſilium in Arena, 


_ their 
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heir Affairs by Counſe 5s their Affairs guide Char. III. 
their rs by Counſels, as their Affairs guide 


and determine them: That a Man muſt make War 
by his Eye that is, he muſt obſerve and act up- 
on Diſcretion; and the wiſeſt Junto that ever 
| far, cannot be fo proper Judges at a diſtance, of 
| what is to be done, as he who ſees, and muſt 
take his Meaſures upon the Spot. For there are 


' a Thouſand unforeſeen Emergencies, which change 


the whole Scene, and put a new ſurprizing Face 
upon the Matter; and conſequently require that a 
Man ſhould ſteer a new Courſe, and govern him- 
ſelf accordingly. But however, tho' we cannot 
be ſo particular and full, but that large Reſerves 
| muſt be made for diſcretionary Proceedings; yet 
| there are ſome Methods ſo general, and ſo fix'd, 
that no Man can be miſtaken in obſerving them; 
nor can any conſiderate ' Author, who treats of 


| this Subject, overlook them. Some few of theſe 


I ſhall briefly repreſent to my Reader here, and 
leave it to him from his own Obſervation or Ex- 
| perience, to add more, as he ſhall ſee Occaſion. 


Nov of theſe there are two Sorts: Some of con- 


ſtant uſe throughout the whole Courſe of the War : 
| Others accidental and occaſional only, as Times, 
or Places, or other Circumſtances ſhall happen to 
| make them ſeaſonable. I begin with the former 
| Sort. 


| curing all that offer, that none ſlip by unprofitably; 
and at the ſame time preventing and countermini 


the Enemy, (that he ſhall have no Benefit by thoſe 


that are put into his Hands. For Opportunity hath 
© 2 large Run, a mighty Stroke in all Affairs of hu- 
| D d d d man 


I be firſt of theſe is watching all Opportunities 
with the utmoſt Diligence and Circumſpection; ſe- 
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lucky Hit does more ſometimes, than all the Hands 
and Heads of a Kingdom put together. 

The Second is, making his advantage of Re- 
ports; for be they true or falſe, they are capable 
of doing great Service, and eſpecially while they 
are freſh and warm. * Common Fame begins, conti- 
nues, ends Wars; exalts Men's Minds with aſſured 


Hopes, dejects them with panick Fears. They fight 


III. 


as the News goes; and many a Field hath been loſt 


and won, by Virtue of a current Rumor; whic 


tho' ſo powerful in its Effects, had yet perhaps lit- 
tle or no Foundation to ſtand upon it ſelf. This 
laſt Advice chiefly regards a Man as yet unſettled in 
his Meaſures: But when the Scheme is laid, and he 
is not only determin'd ſo much as in thoſe Circum- 
ſtances one can, but hath entred upon his Deſigns. 

Then my Third Direction is, not to trouble him- 
ſelf about any ſuch Rumours. He will do well in- 
deed to get well inform'd, and to conſider of them 
carefully; but ſtill to proceed in his own Methods. 
To do what he is able, and what in Duty and De- 
cency he is obliged to; what Reaſon preſcribes, and 
there to reſt; and expect the Event, as a wiſe and 


a brave Man ſhould do. 


But above all, let him in the Fourth Place, take 
heed of being too confident and ſecure; for this 
will lead him into infinite Miſtakes and Inconvenien- 
cies, perhaps never to be retriev d. A Man thinks 


meanly of his Enemy, as if he were deſpicable, and 


not worth his Care; and this betrays him to Negli- 
gence, and Thoughtleſneſs, and Sloth. Now, 


* Fama bella conſtant, fama bellum 


conficit, inſpem me- 
tumve impellit animos. | ; 


This 
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This is the moſt dangerous and deſtructive Conditi- Cnar III. 
on that a State of War is capable of. For who 
ever deſpiſes his enemy, does moſt certainly expoſe 
and betray himſelf, and give that ſo deſpiſed Enemy 
an Advantage, which, if no other Conſideration did, 
would ſingly render him extreamly formidable. 
# Security is uſually the Forerunner and Occafion of 
great Diſtreſs. No Body is ſo quickly defeated, as 
the Man that is under no Apprehenſion of Danger. No- 
thing in an Enemy can be deſpiſed with ſafety; for even 
that Careleſneſs, which naturally ſprings from Con- 
tempt, gives him more Power to do you Miſchief. Theſe 
Reflections are true in their moſt general Senſe; but 
in War nothing ought to be deſpiſed; becauſe there 
nothing is, or can be frivolous enough to juſtifie or 
deſerve it; for it often happens, that what we look 
upon to be very ſmall and inconſiderable in it ſelf, is 
yet fruitful in great variety of Conſequences, and even 
prodigious Effects. I Small. Motions are often followed 
by monſtrous Events; and therefore as nothing of this 
kind ought to perplex us with anxious Fears of it, fo 

neither ought any thing to lull us aſleep with the Slight 
of it, as not worth our Notice and Care. 

Fifthly, he ought to be extreamly curious, and V. 
| inquiſitive into the Condition of his Enemy, and the 

Poſture of his Affairs; particulary, he ſhould be ſure 

to get certain Information of the following Points. 
The Temper and Complexion, the Inclination 
and Deſigns of the Commander in chief; the Tem- 


Frequentiſſimum initium Calamitatis, Securitas. Nemo 
celerius opprimitur, quam qui non timet. Nil tutd in hoſte 
deſpicitur. Quem ſpreveris, valentiorem negligentii facies. 

7 Szpe parvis momentis magni caſus; ut nil timendi, ſic 
nihil contemnendi. 


per 
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Boox III. per of the People and Army under him; what their 
WY” Manners are, and in what way they live; the Si- 
tuation of the Places, and Condition of the Country 
all round about his Camp; and where either the 
Scene of Action, or any Motions of his Arm 
may probably be. And this was Hannibal's peculiar 
Excellence. 
J. As for Engagement and Action it ſelf, ſeveral 
I. things muſt be taken into Conſideration z the Time, 
#127 Bat- the Place, the Perſons againſt whom, the Manner 
how a Man engages. Otherwiſe it may be as 
unſucceſsful as it is an ill advis d Attempt. A Bat- 
tel ought never to be hazarded, but upon great De- 
liberation, and very preſſing Reaſons to perſwade it. 
Any other Method leſs hazarded, is rather to be 
choſen; He ſhould try to break and tire out his E- 
nemy; to harraſs him with long Marches ; to batter 
him with tedious Encampments; with incommo. 
dious Places; with want of Proviſion, and other 
Conveniencies. In ſhort, to beat him any other way, 
rather than by Dint of Sword. For the Chance 
of War is extreamly dangerous and uncertain: One 
Moment turns the Scales, routs and overthrows the 
victorious in the midſt of Joy and Plunder, and car- 
Ties the juſt before beaten and deſpairing, triumphant 
oat of the Field. 
VII. A General muſt never let Matters come to this 
The Time, Extremity, except it be very ſeldom : That is to 
fay, when abſolute Neceſſity compels, or ſome great 
Occaſion perſuades him to ir. The Caſes of Ne- 
ceſſity are ſuch as theſe; when you feel Difficul- 
ties grow upon you daily; when you are reduced 


* Incerti Exitus pugnarum. Mars communis, qui ſzpe 
poliantem & jam exultantem evertit, & perculit ab abjecto. 
ta 
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to want of Proviſion z when Money runs low, Cs. III. 
and no Supplies can be had; when your Soldiers grow "VV 
diſcontented, and deſert apace. In ſuch Circum- 
ſſtances there is no ſubſiſting long; and therefore 
à deſperate Diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate Cure; for 

you can but periſh either way. For the Occafi- 

ons which may render it adviſable, I reckon the ma- 

nifeſt Odds of Strength on your fide, either in 

Numbers, or in other Qualifications ſuperior to 

the Enemy; when Victory ſeems to invite, and 

ſtretch out her Hand on purpoſe to be receiv'd 

and embrac'd; when the Enemy is ar preſent con- 

ſiderably weakened by ſome Detachment, or o- 

therwiſe; or not yet fully join'd; but expects in 

a very ſhort time to be compleared or reinfo 

and will then bid you Bartel: When you have it 

in your Power to ſurprize them, and they ima- 
gine you are at a Diſtance, and incapable of reach- 

ing them: When he is haraſs'd, or taking Refreſh- 
ment: When he is divided, and Parties are out 
| Perrolling, or upon Booty; buſy in victualing 
their Camp, or their Horſes forc'd to be ſtabl'd 
up at a Diſtance, and feed upon dry Meat, for 
want of Forage near their Camp. | 

The Place of Engagement deſerves alſo to be VIII. 
very diligently conſider d; this being of very great Place. 
Importance in Action. One may venture to ſay 
in general, that it is by no means prudent to 
| wait for the Enemy in your own Country; his 
Entrance thither ſhould, if poſſible, be prevented; 
and you ought either to advance and meet him, - 
ſo as to make his Territories the Seat of War; 
or elſe to ſecure your own Paſſes, and ſtop him 
at his Approach. Bur if he have already van- 
| quiſhed 


S . 
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Boo III. quiſhed that Difficulty, and got Footing ; it | 
CY ty no means adviſable to run the Riſque of 3 
Battel, except you have another Army in reſerye 
to ſuſtain and recruit you ſpeedily. For this 
would be to play a deſperate Game, and to ſtake 
all upon one fingle Throw. But when Matter, 
draw toward an Engagement, the Ground ought 
to be well viewed, and prudently choſen ; and x; 
you find it for your own, or your Enemies Con- 
venience, you muſt manage your ſelf accordingly: 
For the Ground itſelf is a very and ſome- 
times almoſt an inſuperable Advantage. Now 2 
plain open Country is moſt convenient for the 
[i Horſe, becauſe this gives them Room to wheel and 
i ſcour in; but your narrow Defiles, and Places 
4 full of Bogs, Moraſſes, Ditches and Trees, are 
1 moſt favourable to the Foot, becauſe theſe give 
4 , no Opportunity to the Cavalry to break in and 
. flank them. 3 
|; IX. A General muſt alſo be careful with whom he 
Perſons. engages, and never venture a Battel with an E- 
| nemy ſtronger than himſelf. Now, this Strength 
| is not always to be meaſured by Numbers; but 
; | by the Courage and Reſolution of the Men. And 
| 


” N A 


nothing makes Men ſo valiant as Neceſſity; be- 
cauſe this is almoſt an invincible Enemy; and 
| therefore the Streſs of it awakens all our Power 
t to make Oppoſition. Upon this Account it is 2 
| good Rule, never to fight with Men reduced to 
deſperate Circumſtances, but rather to put an Op- 
portunity into their Hands of being upon better 
Terms with you. And this agrees exactly with 
the Counſel given in the former Paragraph, of not 
hazarding an Engagement in one's own Country; 


r 


I] 
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| becauſe the Enemy muſt then be forc'd to make Car. HE. 
a deſperate and bloody Buſineſs of it; as being 


| ſenſible; that if he happen to be worſted, there 
is no avoiding of utter Ruin. No Fort to pro- 
| tet, no Retreat to receive, no freſh Succours to 
| relicve and ſuſtain them, and ſo nothing in Proſ- 
but certain Victory, or certain Death. 

As for the Manner of engaging, that is certain 


| tythe beſt, which is moſt advantageous, and like- Anne. 


| 1 to ſucceed; whether Surprize, or Stratagem, 
| or making a Fein ; 3 pretending to retreat for 
| Fear, to draw the Enemy out of a good Poſt, or 
into an Ambuſcade, and take them in a Trap. 
Thus F the Expectation of Victory is the very Infiru- 
ment made uſe of to work their Overthrow; watch- 
ing all their Motions narrowly, taking Advantages 
of every falſe Step ; and charging them when and 
where they are leaſt in a Condition to receive the 
Attack. 

Poor the due Management of a formal and 6. 
Battel, theſe following things are very expedient. — 


The firſt, and indeed the principal, is a regular — 


Diſpoſition of one's Men, and m every 
part of the Army in their proper Place and Or- 
der. A Reinforcement, Secondly, conſtantly rea- 
| dy, ſo near at that they may pour in up- 
on the leaſt Notice; and yet ſo much under Co- 
vert, that the Enemy may not diſcern, or be at 
all aware of any ſuch Thing, till they are actually 
upon them. And tho this Reſerve be not very 
| conſiderable in it ſelf, yet the Effects of them will 
| be; for in a Hurry there is nothing ſo ridicu- 
* Unde neceſſitas in loco, ſpes in virtute, ſalus ex Vikoo®s. 
Þ# y_ Vidoriz inducere, ut vincatur. | 
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Boo III. Ious and deſpicable, but it is able to create or in- 
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creaſe our Confuſion. And“ in all Engagements thy 
Conqueſt is firſt gain d upon the Eyes and Ears; for 
when once their Senſes are ſtruck, and make; 
Report full of Terror, the Heart fails, the Hand; 
grow faint and feeble, and all is our own. A 
Third uſual Direction is, To be firſt in the Field, 
and ſtand ready in Form of Battel. This pains 
Time, and gives a Commander Leiſure to do what 
he ſees fit, with Deliberation and Eaſe ; it like- 
wiſe animates our own Men, and diſcourages the 
Enemy, who meaſures our Aſſurance by our For- 
wardneſs. Beſides, this is to make our ſelves the 
Aggreſſors, and the firſt Blow is commonly given 
with more Spirit and Reſolution, than it is re- 
ceived. A Fourth Expedient is, a becoming, bold, 
brave, and reſolute Aſpect in the General and the 
reſt of the Commanders; when their Countenances 
do not only ſpeak their own Courage, but in- 
ſpire and animate thoſe that want it. The Fifth 
and Laſt, is a ſeaſonable and pertinent Exhortati- 
on to the Soldiers; encouraging them to do well, 
repreſenting to them, the Glory, the Advantages, 
nay, the Safety of behaving themſelves gallantly; 
that Infamy, and Reproach, Danger and Death, 
are the certain Portion and Fate of Cowards. For 
+ the leſs Fear the leſ Danger always : Courage ii 
its own Defence; and the readieſt way to eſcape 
Death, is boldly to face, and generouſly to deſpiſe it. 
He that runs, haſtens to his own Deſtruction; 


* Primi in omnibus Præliis vincuntur Oculi & Aures. 
Minus Timoris, minus Periculi; audaciam pro muto 
eſſe: Effugere mortem, qui eam contemnit. 


and 


| ficer, and a gallant Soldier. To rally them 
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| and for one that falls in the Heat of Action, there cnap. III. 


are Ten cut to Pieces in the Flight. 


When once the Armies are engaged, the Gene- 1» the Ac- 
ral is to obſerve on which Side the Advantage in-tion i: /elf. 


clines; and if he find his own Party give Ground, 


he is then to act the Part of a firm undaunted Mind; 


to do all that can be expected from a reſolute Of- 


again; 
lead them on in Perſon, and bring them out of their 


Confuſion; ſtop them in their Retreat; throw 
| himſelf into the midſt of them; hearten and en- 
courage them to a ſecond Shock, by all manner 
of means; and in his whole Behaviour to give e- 
vident Demonſtration, both to the Enemy and his 
| Soldiers, of his own Bravery, and Preſence of 


Mind; that his Head, his Hands, his Tongue are 


free from Fear and Confuſion, and ſerve him for 
| proper Orders, and vigorous Action, with all i ima- 


ginable Readineſs and Addreſs. 
If his own Side be Superiour, and the Fortune 


| of the Field reſt there, his Duty is to repreſs, and 


check their Eagerneſs; to prevent their Scatter. 
ing and Diſorder, by too fierce and obſtinate a Pur- 
ſuit. For in this Caſe, he ought to be apprehen- 
five of a Turn, which hath often happened; that 
the vanquiſhed may take Heart again when they 


feel themſelves hard preſs d; and by making 


a deſperate Puſh, rally upon, and rout their Con- 


querors. For Neceſſity is a furious Miſtreſs, and 


puts Men upon very violent Methods. * hen 
Men are ſurrounded with Death, Deſpair emboldens 
them; and after Hope is loſt, Cowards turn ſtout, 


* Clauſis ex deſperatione creſcit Audacia; & cum Spei 
nihil eſt, ſumit arma Formido. 


and 
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and Fear itſelf takes up Arms. Rather therefore 


let him open a Paſſage, and facilitate their Flight, 
bur leaſt of all muſt he ſuffer his Men to fall up- 
on the Booty, and while they are employ'd in 
rifling, and all in Diſorder, endanger the being 
made a Prey themſelves. Victory, when obtain d, 
muſt be uſed with Moderation and Prudence; for 
Victory it ſelf is not always fafe ; if it be ſtained 
with Barbarity and brutiſh Uſage, and put the E- 
nemy out of all Hope, it may turn to very ill 


Account, and add to our Danger. For * Neceſſity 


and ill Treatment give an Edge to the dulleſt Soul; 
even Deſpair ſometimes produces Hope; and no Bite 
is /o keen as that, when Extremity is provoked and 
makes her Teeth meet. On the other Hand, as it 
is more human, fo it is really more adviſable and 
ſafe, to uſe a beaten Foe gently ; to leave room 
for Hope, and encourage Overtures of Peace 
not to ravage his Country, nor to make Havock 
and Deſolation, whereſoever we come. For Rage 
and Fury are very fierce and dangerous wild Beaſts; 
and therefore we ſhould take care not to let 
them looſe. A wiſe General will likewiſe behaye 


| himſelf with Temper and Modeſty upon his Suc- 


eft, Graviſſimi ſunt morius irritate neceſſitatis. 


ceſſes ; for Inſolence is moſt unbecoming a Man 
converſant in War; moſt abſurd in one, who can- 
not but have been upon that Account acquainted 
with the Inconſtancy of Fortune; and ought to 
remember its Ebbings and Flowings, how quickly 
it rolls over to another Shore; how {ſtrange thoſe 
Revolutions are, by which Proſperity ſometimes 
takes its Riſe out of extream Adverſity; and on 

*® Ignaviam Neceſſitas acuit ; ſæpe Deſperatio ſpei causa 


the 
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the contrary, final Ruin begins at great, good For- Czar II. 1 
tune. That ſome Men are abr, res an _—_ 9 
of Water, and loſt when they eſteem themſelves 
moſt ſafe. That more die of Surfeits, than of Hung- 
er; and ſome have * not Stomachs ſtrong enough to di- 
gef a plentiful Meal of Happineſs. That Fortune 
is perfect Glaſs, and apteſt to be broken when it is 
careft and fineſt. And therefore all Confidence in 
it is faithleſs and unſafe ;, and the Conqueror frequently 
taken Captive in the midſt of Security and Triumph. 
If you are beaten, it is an Inſtance of Wiſdom 

to know it; to examine well your Circumſtances, 
and conſider what your Loſs is. And never 
think to ſtifle your Misfortune, or fancy that 
this is nothing, all will be well again, and no 
body know it; for ſuch Hopes are trifling and vain; 
and the Contrivance of ſuppreſſing the News of 
your Defeat is childiſh and ridiculous. Tis only 
to commit the carrying of it to uncertain Ru- 
mours, which repreſent nothing truly, and will 
make the Matter ten times worſe. You muſt 
therefore apply your ſelf to a full and ſerious Con- 
ſideration of the Caſe; for how will you ever be 
able to find out a Cure, if you do not firſt ſearch 
to the Bottom of your Diſeaſe ? After this, it 
will become his Courage to entertain better Hopes, 

to refreſh his Forces with all imaginable Diligence; 

to call in freſh Succours, and make new Levies; 
and put good ſufficient Garriſons into all his Places of 
Strength. And after all, if Providence be till 
contrary, as indeed ſometimes it is ſo far from 

| * Magnam Felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt. Fortu- 


na vitrea eſt, tunc cum ſplendet, frangitur. O infidam 
fiduciam! & ſæpe Victor victus. 
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| Neon UL ſeeing fit to proſper, that one world alot in 
F gine it perſectiy ſets its ſelf agginſtthe juſteſt Arg, 


38. 


ly againſt them, and decry them in all Caſes what. 
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and moſt commendable Undertakings, there is il. 
ways one Remedy left; for no Man can be denied the 
Privilege of lying down in the Bed of Honour: And 
ſure, a decent and reputable Death is much rather to 
be choſen, than a Life of Contempt and Reproach, 

And thus we have gone through the ſecond Heal 
of this Subject concerning military Matters, except. 
ing only, that there is one Objection ariſing upon 
it, which ſome ſcrupulous People may think ne- 
ceſſary to be reſolved. And that is, whether Sub- 
tilty and Deceit, Feints and Stratagems are abſolute 


ſoever. They tell you no Circumſtances can jy. 
ſtifie a Practice ſo contrary to Virtue and Truth, 
and unworthy Men of Honour and Conſcience; 
and therefore that Remark of Virgil's will by no 
Means go down with them. 


* Courage and Cunning both, the Laurels claim, 
4 Foe is privileg d; that very Name 
Protects Deceit and Siratagem from Shame. 
We find Alexander the Great ſo exceeding nice in 
his Punctilio, that he would not fo much as take 
the Advantage of a dark Night, but declared, he 
ſcorn'd a ſtollen Victory. + 1 had rather have C. 
cafion to be ſorry for my ill Fortune, than to be afhamel 
for my Succeſs, Of the ſame generous Tempe 
were the old Romans; They ſent back the Schoot 
maſter of the Faliſci, who proffered to betray them; 
* Dolus, an Virtus quis in hoſte requirat? 
t Male me Fortune pigeat, quam ViQoriz pudeat, 
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and the treacherous Phyſician to Pyrrhas, who 3 III. 


ready to poiſon him. They always pretended to 
Virtue and down-right Honeſty, 4 fairly and 


above - board, diſclaim d and diſcountenanced al their 
own Country-men, who gave themſelves a Liber- 
ty of doing otherwiſe; reproached the Greeks and 
Africans with Breach of Faithz and turned their 
Craft and Cunning into a Taunt and a Proverb, 
* They made it a Principle, that thoſe only are 
Conqueſts indeed, which are gained by Dint of 
Courage, by honeſt and juſt Methods, and ſuch 
caſt no Blemiſh upon the Conqueror's Honour: 
But as for thoſe which are the Acquiſition of Sub- 
tiky and Stratagem, they are neither generous, nor 
reputable, nor ſafe, nor laſting. For thoſe who 
are beaten upon theſe Terms, do not look upon 
themſelves to be fairly van 


of that is what the Hiſtorian obſerves : F They im- 
pute their Defeat to a Chance, to the Subtilty of the 
General, who took bis Advantage, and dealt indirefly ; 
And this they do nat think a Vittory, but a Trick and 
2 Cheat. And again, He ſcorned to revenge bimſelf 

by foul Play and Surprize, but took up Arms fairly, 
* came into the Field openly, aud carved out bis Ven- 
geance with bis Sword. 

Now theſe Reflections, I muſt own, are very 
juſt; but then they muſt not be extended too far. 
There are indeed two Caſes, wherein ſuch Rules 
ue obligatory : That I mean of perſonal Quarrels, 


* Quz ſalyi Fide & Dignitate paratur. 
1 Non Virtute, ſed Occaſione & Arte Ducis ſe victos rati: 


4155 


quiſhed; and the Effects 


Ergo non Fraude, & Occultis, ſed palam & armatum Hoſtes 


Eeee 2 and 


ſuos ulciſei 
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| 
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Boox III. and Dif putes between private Men, and that of 
YY National Controverſies too, where the Matter in 


when there have been mutual Alliances and Com. 


ing it. This agrees with the Notion of very brave 


WIS DOM. 


queſtion concerns ſome former Engagements; or 


pacts treated formerly between them. But where 
neither of theſe is the Caſe, that is to ſay, in a for- 
mal and direct War, and where no Faith hath been 
given, and conſequently none can be broken, it is 
allowable to humble and defeat an Enemy any 
manner of Way: For the proclaiming of War i 
like paſſing Sentence of Death; all againſt whom 
it is denounced, lie under Condemnation; and if 
that Sentence were juſt, it will be lawful to ex- 
terminate and bring them to Execution, by the 
ſnatching every Opportunity and Advantage of do- 


and deſervedly renowned Generals, who have been 
ſo far from diſdaining or condemning a Victory ob- 
tain'd by Subtilty and ſecret Stratagems, that they 
make no Scruple, even of preferring it before thoſe 
that are acquired by Dint of Blows, and open Force, 
And accordingly they made Diſtinctions in their 
Sacrifices of Thanks upon theſe Occaſions ; ordering 
the moſt valuable, an Ox, to be offered up for 
the former Sort; whereas a Cock was eſteemed 
Acknowledgment ſufficient, and more ſuitable to 
the Advantage of the latter. Nor is it their Opi- 
nion only, but even the great Chriſtian Door, 
St. Auguſtine, thought it no way diſagreeable to the 
Strictneſs even of our Religion, to give this Deter- 
mination of the Matter. ben a righteous Wat 


Cum juſtum bellum ſuſcipitur, ut apertè pugnet quis, att 
cx inſidiis, nihil ad juſtitigm intereſt, 
i 
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mal Engagements, or by Subtilty and S!ratagem, and 


ſecret Ambuſcade, it makes no Difference in the 
Juſtice of the Proceeding. And indeed a State of 
War, in the very Nature of the Thing, hath ſome 


Privileges reaſonably allowed to it, even 


what Reaſon in other Matters would think neceſ- 
fary or allowable. And ſurely in Time and Place 
convenient, a Man is not bound to refuſe any Occa- 
ſion; for why ſhould it not be counted as fair to 


take the Advantage of an Enemy's Indiſcretion 


and 


Folly, as it 1s to make the beſt of their Weakneſs, 


| or their Cowardiſe? And yet no Man, that I know 
| of, ever pretended, that it was unbecoming a Ge- 


neral to attack his Enemy, except both their Cou- 
rape, or their Numbers were in all Points a Match, 


and equal to his own. 
Let us now proceed in the laſt Place, to 


Third Head of this Subject, which concern Con- = 


the 


againſt 


"Third 
Head, Put- 


duct in military Matters; which, as it is the ſhort- ring an 
eſt, ſo is it likewiſe the joyfulleſt and moſt defi- Fs _ to the 


rable of all the reſt; putting 


an End, I mean, to 


the War by Peace. Peace! There is Muſick i in 


the very Sound, Delight and Advantage in 


the 


Thing; it is beautiful and charming in any Dreſs, 


and infinitely profitable to all Parties, both 
Victors and Vanquiſhed. 


the 


* The ſweeteſt Bliſs that e er indulgent Head n 
To ſmooth the Storms of Human Life hath given. 


* —— Pax optima rerum, 


Quas mini noviſſe datum eſt; Pax una Triumphis 


Ee ee 3 


Re- 


Box IIT; Repeated Pomps and Trophies of the Field, 


But the Advantages I confeſs, tho! univerſal, are 


le Share of them. And theſe, who are ſup- 


of Peace in good Earneſt, muſt be always ready for 


immoderately fond of it, as not to take care that 


FWIs DO. 


To the ſoft T1 — of one Treaty yield : 
Thoſe Laurels full of Blood and Blemiſh are; 
He only conquers, who concludes the War. 


not diſtributed in equal Proportions; the Lofersby 
the War, have b — the greater and more ſe 


poſed to be enfecbled and reduced, muſt be adviſed, 
to keep themſelves ſtill in a Poſture of 
and preſerve an Air at leaft and outward Appear 
ance and Reſolution, and Courage ftill unbroken, 
and Hope of a more favourable Change of Affain: 
For (as hath been ſaid before) he that is defitons 


War; and that Obſervation is moſt true, That the 
beſt and happieſt Agreements are made in the Field, 
and treated with Sword in Hand. But tho Peace 
be never ſo deſirable and convenient for our pr. 
ſent Circumſtances, yet even a good Thing maybe 
bought too dear. We muſt not therefore be ſo 


it be honourable, and upon fair and reaſonable 
Terms; for if this be not 2 adjuſted, how- 
ever that common Notion may prevail of a coun- 
terfeit and baſe Peace, being than a juſt and 
creditable War; yet a Prince had better preſerve 
his Liberty at the Price of Life, and hazard 1 
gloriouſſy, than ſubmit himfelf and his People to 
vile and reproachful Terms, and live in Slavery and 
Infamy. A Peace then ſhould not be duch d up 
for a preſent Turn, and to skin aver a Sores but it 
ſhould be free and fair, without Trick, or Deſigh 
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or deceitful Reſervations; ſuch as may entirely end Cnv. III. 
the War, and not only ſuſpend Acts of 1 4 
fora while, and ſo protract, and kindle W a : 

For * Downright War is better than a ſuſpetted 
Peace. But, all this notwithſtanding, when Mat- 
ters are brought to an Extremity, a Man muſt com- 
ply whether he will or no, and make the beſt 

Terms he can. When the Pilot ſees himſelf ready 

tobe Shipwrack'd, he lightens the Ship, and is con- 
tent to fave his Life with the Loſs of his Lading ; 
and thus it often happens, that the throwing all 
over-board in the Caſe before us; inſiſting upon no 
Demands, but cotntnitting out ſelves entirely to the 
Mercy of the Conqueror, fucceeds very happily. 
For T Proſperity hath a ſoftening Influence upon ge- 
nerous Adverſaries, and they feel their Anger melted 
into Pity z and the more they bave it in their Power, 
the leſs Inclination they find to take a Revenge. 

| The Proſperous and Triumphant muſt give me 
Leaveto adviſethem, that they would not be over- 

nice and difficult to grant a Peace; for, tho per- 
haps the Vanquiſh'd get abundantly more by it 
than the Victors, yet till even theſe get a great 
deal. For, ſuppoſing the beſt Fortune, arid the 
eaſieſt Terms the Thing will admit, yet the car- 
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„. hing on of a War, cannot bur be 4 Matter of 
infinite Trouble and Incotmvenience: And Lycurgus 
1 had another Conſideration, for which he thought 
al it always expedient to be often at War with one 
to dad the ſame Enemy, becauſe this is training him 
nd up, as it were, and teaching him the Trade, till at 
uw ace ſuſpectã tutius Bellum. 3 

ut t Victores qul funt alto animo, fecundæ res in miſerati- 
70, onem ex ira yertunt, 

ar Eeee 4 laſt 
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only to defend himſelf, but to attack us. The 
Teeth of Beaſts in the Agonies of Death ate 


exceeding venomous, and the Wounds made 1 


them then, commonly prove mortal. 


* /alour's laſt E forts bold and dangerous are, 
And double Fury rages in Deſpair. 


And beſides, the Contingencies of War are more 
than can poſſibly be foreſeen; they are intricate, 
and dark, and the Iflue always uncertain. One 
unlucky Action may blaſt all that went before; and 
therefore à good Peace, which ſecures all, is much 
fafer and more eFible, than an abſolute Vi ictory at 
Diſtance, and in Reverſion only; becauſe that is in 
the diſpoſal of Providence, and may never be yours; 


but this is in your own Hand, and you may have it 


actually in poſſeſſion. So great a Difference ought 


wie to make between Things preſent, and thoſe 


that are future, and bur in Proſpect; if no other 


Argument concurr'd to balance our Choice. But 


it deſerves to be remembred further, that the Sting 
lies uſually in the Tail; that Fortune is always float- 
ing and inconſtant; and the longer ſhe hath fa- 
vour'd us already, the greater Reaſon we have to 
apprehend, that ſhe will be ſhifting ſhortly. And 
+ No Man can with Safety to himſelf tempt Dan- 


gers, which muſt thicken upon him every Day. 


* practis rebus violentior ultima virtus. 


+ Melior tutiorque Pax ſperata ViRoria, IIla in tua, 
hæc in Deorum manu eſt, 


t Nemo ſe tuto diu periculis ene tam crebris poteſt, 
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But, beſides the making 
we may, we ſhould do well to reflect, how honou- 
rable a way of proceeding this is. For when all is 
our own, and our Enemy lies at , then to 
hearken to Propoſals, and readily accept a Peace, is 
truly great and glorious. This ſhews thoſe Pre- 
tences to be true, which all Princes affect to make, 
that we are defirous to end the War, and fight 
only for the ſake of Peace. And on the other fide, 
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ſaving hile Cnar. IV. 
a ſaving Game w 


the reſuſing good Terms, and ſuffering any Change 
of Fortune afterwards, makes one fall unpitied, 


and expoſes him to the Scorn and Indignation of 
all Mankind. They tell you, That ſuch a one is 
a Sacrifice to his own Vanity and Ambition. He 
diſdain'd Peace, and graſp'd at Honour; and by re- 
fuſing one when he might have had it, he hath 


now loſt both. But, when we are fo diſpoſed to 


grant a Peace, we ſhould be liberal in our Conceſ- 
ſions, and give large and liberal Conditions, that 
ſo it may be firm and laſting. For if it be rigo- 
rous and hard, we muſt expect, that thoſe who are 
oppreſs'd by us, will be ſure to revolt, and break 
looſe from their Covenants, as ſoon as ever they find 
it feaſible and convenient. So ſays Livy in one of 

his Treaties, * F you grant a good Peace, it will be 
durable and firm; but if the Terms be barſh, this 
can never bind ſo faſt, but that the firſt Opportunity 


of mending their Circumſtances, will be ſure to break 


through it. And it is an Argument of a great Soul, 
to be flexible and indulgent, and yielding to an Ene- 
my, when he ſues for Pity ; as it is to be invincible 


* Pacem, ſi bonam deberitis, fidam & perpetuam; fi ma- 


law, baud diuturnam. 
and 


4 
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Boon. III. and keep one's Ground when he engages you inthe = 


Field. The antient Romam we find have ſet anex- 
cellent Pattern of this kind, and the good Account 
it turn'd to with them, is a ſufficient Reaſon to e. 
commend it to the Imitation of all Poſterity. 


"CH AF. IV. 
The PREFACE. 


Y Aving diſpatch'd, as you ſee, the ſeveral Direc- 
tions neceſſary for that Part of Civil Prudence, 
which is defign'd to guide a Prince in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government, and the maintaining that 
Charafter which is altogether Publick : I deſign in the 
next Place to allow that Prudence, which is perſonal, 


a diftint# Confideration : That, I mean, which is ne- 


ceſſary for the preſerving bimſelf under, or for apply- 
ing proper Remedies to, the Difficulties, and Dangers, 
and Calamities that may bappen. And this is the fu- 
zer to be ſpoken to apart, and by it ſelf, becauſe both 
the Rules themſelves, and the Occaflons which require 
the Practice of them, are agreeable to the Cicum - 
frances of all Conditions of Men, and ſuit both Prince 
and Subject; both them in publick, and theſe in pri- 
vate Capacities. | 

| Now the firſt Thing to be done upon this Occaſion, 
7s the obſerving and diſtinguiſping duly that great Va 
rlety of Buſineſi and Contingencies, which this Sub. 


3 


may be either publick or private. They may be future, 
and ſuch as threatth us at ſome Diſaure; or they may 
be actual Hardſhips, and ſuch as Ve labour under at 
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preſent : They may be intricate and uncertain; or they Cnav. IV. 


may be evidently dangerous and difficult ;, and of great 
Concern to us too, by reaſon of the Violence Fits 
Preſſure they put us under. And again, Thoſe that 
are of the higheſt Conſequence, and are attended and 
encumbred with moſt perplexing Difficulties, may be 
ſecret and conceal d, or viſible and open. Of the for- 
mer Sort we may reckon two: Cloſe Conſpiracies a- 
gainf the Perſon and Life of a Prince, or again} the 
Government ix general; or Treachery agninff am Gar- 
riſon, or Town, or Regiment, or ſome particula Body 
of Men. The latter Sort, ſuch as are manifeſt and 
open, are of ſeveral Sorts; for either they want the 
Formalities of War, and are tumultuous and diſ- 
orderly; as popular Commotions, and riotous Inſur- 
reftions upon ſome ſlight Occafion of Offence, Faction 
and Leagues entred into by ſome Subjetts againſt the 
reſt; and the Perſons concern'd in theſe may be nume- 
rous or few, great or mean Men; Seditions or Muti- 


nies againſt the Prince or the Magiſtratez Rebellion, 


which is an oppoſing the Authority, and ſtrilin at 


the Perſon of the Prince himſelf: Or ofa they ar« 


ripened into formal Wars, and accordingly go by the 
Name of Civil Wars. And theſe nay differ, and 
be of as many ſorts as the fore-mentioned Diſturbances, 
which are indeed the Foundations and Seeds, the Cau- 
ſes and imperfett Beginnings of ſuch Wars, but bave 


come to their full Growth by Confinuance and Degrees 


of Increaſe. Concerning every one of thoſe, I intend 
io ſay ſomewhat particalatly; and 10 give ſuch Ad- 


vice upon it, as may contribute io Mens deporting 


themſelves vi ſely ander each, as if ſhall happen to be 

their Lot. Aud theſs Directions 1 ſpall endeavour ſo 

70 deliver, that they may be ſerviceable to all _—_— 
8 an 
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Boox III. and Conditions of Men; Princes and Subjefs, | Pug. 
lick and Private, thoſe of the firſt Quality andgreat- 
et Intereſt and Wealth, and thoſe of inferior Rank, 
and mean Fortunes. 1 4 


— — 4 


| SECT. I. 
Of Accidents and Calamities future, and 
ſuch as only threaten us at ſome Di. 
flance. 


HERE are two different Methods of Mens 
rting themſelves in thoſe croſs Accid 
to which the Affairs of human Life are ſubje&; 
and either of thoſe Ways may be exceeding uſeful 
and commendable, according to the different kinds 
of Misfortunes, or the different Tempers of the 
Perſons to whom they happen. The one of theſe 
conſiſts in making a ſtrong and grave Oppoſition, 
grappling and encountring with the Calamity; 
uſing one's utmoſt Endeavours to countermine, or 
to divert it; or, if that cannot be, yet at leaſt to 
blunt and take off the Edge, and to break the 
f Blow. In a Word, cither wholly to eſcape, or 
j elſe in a good degree to lighten, or however to 
1. make one's way through it. And this requires Firm- 
neſs of Mind, and a notable Spirit. 

The other is, when a Man takes Things as they 
are, and without more to do, ſuppoſes and ſubmits 
to the worſt of them, with a Reſolution to bear 
| all that comes calmly and patiently; . and in the 
1 mean while ſits down quietly, and ſilently waits 
| the Approach of any Calamity that looks Tt 

ut 
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ibout him, without ever troubling himſelf to pre- Cv. IV, 
vent the Blow. The former of theſe two makes 
it his Buſineſs to govern and order the Event; 
the latter to conquer and compoſe himſelf. The 
former is the brisker Man, and plays a bolder, bur 
the latter is the ſurer, and plays a more ſaving 
Game. The former is always in deep Anxiety and 
Suſpence, agitated and toſſed between Hope and 
Fear; the latter puts himſelf under Covert, lies 
down upon the Ground, and fatisfies himſelf with 
the Comfort that he can fall no lower. The for- 
mer takes Pains to eſcape the Calamity ; the latter 
labours to endure and get through it; and it very 
often happens, that this Man hath the better Bar- 
gain of it, and comes off with leſs Trouble and 

| Loſs. We know Men are often at more 
to defend their Title by Law, than the whole 
Thing they contend for is worth: And thus it is 
very often in other Matters. The cheapeſt Courſe 
they can take, is to fit down by the Loſs; and 
many an Affliction is born with more Eaſe to the 
Sufferer, than it can be either avoided or ſtruggled 
with. The covetous Wretch is a greater Torment 
to himſelf, than he that is really poor; and the jea- 
lous Husband feels more Uneaſineſs, tho' his Jea- 
louſy be groundleſs and undeſery'd, than the Cuc- 
kold who hath been actually diſhonour'd, but ei- 
ther knows it not, or regards it not. The peculiar 
Virtue of the former, and that which is moſt ne- 
ceſſary for his Circumſtances, is Prudence; for his 
is active Valour; that of the latter is Temper, and 
Conftancy, and Patience; for his Part is purely 
paſſive. But indeed, why ſhould a Man be con- 
fin d to either of theſe ſingly? Wherefore ſhould 

he 
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Voor 111. he not uſe and try both, in their Order and pro- 


per Seaſon? For methinks Prudence and Vigilance 
ſhould be the firſt Attempt; and when theſe are 
found inſufficient, chen is the Time for changing 
our Meaſures, and Patience ſhould ſucceed in their 
Place. Thus much at leaſt is certain and undouht- 
ed, that in all publick Contingencies, the Method 
for Prevention and Remedy ought firſt to be tried: 


Thoſe that are in Truſt and Office, and have it in 


their Power to ſerve and promote the common 
Good, are indiſpenſably obliged to it, and ought 
to ſtand in the Gap againſt all manageable Difficul- 
ties and Misfortunes. In the Caſe of private Per- 
ſons, I confeſs it is otherwiſe : There a Man hath 
none but himſelf ro anſwer for; and it will be 2. 
greeable to Wiſdom and Duty both, to conſider 
the State of the Matter before him, and conſult his 
own Abilities; and then to make a Choice of ſuch 


Methods and Management, as appear moſt advan- 


tageous in the preſent Circumſtances, and as he 


to ſweeten the Paſſions under them, is by no means 


feels himſelf the beſt qualified for. 


* ” ä 


SECT, n 
Of Evils and Difficulties actually pre- 
ſent, and preſſing. 


HE proper and moſt effectual Courſe to 
lighten the Sufferings of human Life, and 


to ſet one's ſelf in Battel array, and enter into a 
formal Combat with them; for Oppoſition in this 
Caſc docs bur blow the Coals, and render them 

more 
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more furious and inſupportable. The Ea 8 Av. 
of Debate and Contradiction does but irritate and i 
inflame the Sore, inſtead of mollifying the ſharp A 
Humour, or aſſwaging the Pain. And therefore | 

| 

| 

| 


he who would conſult his Eaſe, and the Serenity 
of his own Mind, ſhould betake himſelf to one 
of the two following Remedies. | 
The Firſt is, That of diverting, and drawing - if 
them off ro another Courſe. 3 we preſerve ö 
our Lands from Inundations, by opening Trenches, 1 
and carrying off the Water b — Channel: 
And thus Phyſicians, when they find the morbi- 
fick Matter too obſtinate to be purg d away, try 
to give it a Turn, and throw it into ſome other 
part, where tlie Conſequence may be leſs dangerous 
to the Patient. And this, when attempted, muſt 
be done by Means as gentle, by Degrees as eaſie 
and inſenſible, as can poſſibly be. For the Ap- 
plication, when prudently and dexterouſly made 
uſe of, is of maryellous Efficacy in all manner of 
Calamities : Nor ought it to be thought odd or 
peculiar, ſince it is the commen Remedy and 
Practice of Mankind, not in Affliction = but 
in every other Caſe which i is difficult or diſguſting. 
And what I adviſe here, every Man who obſerves 
nicely, will find ro be the Expedient, which he 
naturally preſcribes to himſelf. This is the Art 
we uſe, to ſwallow down the bittereſt Morſels, 
and by which we feel our ſelves inſenſibly har- 
den'd to endure the Approach of Death 4 ſelf. 
So ſays the Philoſopher, “ The Mind muſt be drawn 
* Abducendys Animus eſt ad ſtudia alia, Cura, negotia; 


Loci denique mutatione, tanquam ægroti non convaleſceny 
tes, curandus eſt, 
2 off 
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Bag Bt. off to new Objects, freſh Diverſions of Pleaſur, 
of Buſineſs, nay even of Cares and anxious Thought; 
of another kind; or if nothing elſe will do, we muſt 
treat it as they do fick People, and try if Change of 
Air, and another Country, will contribute any thing 
to the Cure. Thus, when timorous People are to 
paſs by ſome dreadful Precipice, we prevent or 
leſſen the Fright, by prevailing with them to 
ſhut their Eyes, or look another way. And thus 
Men commonly wink, when the Executioner is 
to give the Stroke. Thus we endeavour to a- 
muſe Women and Children upon letting Blood; 
and tho' neither the Danger or the Pain be what 
can juſtify their Fears, yet the very Sight and Ap- 
proach of the Lancet is ſomething they cannot 
ſupport. And, ſince all Mankind are in ſome 
meaſure tinctur d with this Infirmity; ſince ſome 
Sufferings ſeem to be an over- match for human 
Nature; we have all the Reaſon in the World 
to think the Stratagem of Hippomenes a very pro- 
per Pattern for our Imitation. The Story we 
find repreſented by the Poets; and it is briefly 
thus: Hippomenes was to run a Race with Atalan- 
ta, a Lady of exquiſite Beauty and celebrated A- 
gility. The Conditions were, that if he loſt the 
Race, he ſhould loſe his Life; but if he won it, 
the Lady was to be his Prize. He, diſtruſting his 
own Swiftneſs of Foot upon even Terms, pro. 
vided three golden Apples, and as they were run- 
ning, took Occaſion to let theſe fall at conveni- 
ent Diſtances one after another; and thus by tak- 
ing up her Time, who ſtoop'd to gather them up, 
| he diverted her from the Buſineſs of the Race, 
and won both the Day and the Bride into the 


Bargain. 
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Bargain. The Application I would make of that C#%*-1V. 
Fable is only 1 That if the Conſideration ff.. 
one Misfortune, or grievous Accident, which we 
at preſent labour under; or if ſome boiſterous and 
violent Paſſion ruffle and torment us, which we 
our ſelves feel unable to ſubdue by downright 
ſtriving z the beſt Expedient will be, to ſhifc 
the Scene, and bring ſome other Thought up- 
on the Stage. For when we cannot abſolutely 
exterminate, and perfectly compoſe it, there is 
the gaining of a Point, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, 
when we can change a moſt dangerous Calamity 
for one that is leſs ſo, and baniſh one Paſſion 
with another leſs outragious. All this, in the 
mean while, is not intended to diſcourage Men's 
entring into the Liſts, and making a formal gal- 
lant Oppoſition againſt the Evils they ſuffer, and 
the Reſentments provoked by them. But the 
proper Seaſon for this Advice, is when the Ene- 
my is too mighty, and the Combat unequal and 
unſucceſsful: For when Fighting will do no good, 
a wiſe Man will try to fave himſelf by Flight; 
he muſt dodge, and wheel, and get out of the 

way of Miſchief. Or, if it dog him fo cloſe, 
that there is no avoiding it, he muſt try to ſof- 
ten and break the Force of it, by ſome freſh 
Diverſions, and taking Sanctuary in ſome Thoughts 
of another kind, which may give a Turn to the 
Soul, and change the Current of the Imaginati- 
on: Or, if they cannot go ſo far as to make a 
Exchange, yet ſuch at leaſt may give the 
Miſery ſome Interruption, and divide thoſe un- 
grateful Ideas, which they are too feeble, either 
to keep down, or to wot out totally, though at 

Wu F fff ; the 
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-the Expence of new one's planted in their room, 
The Second Expedient, and that which i; 


| moſt adviſable in Caſes of great Extremity, where 
the Danger is «ſo evident, and inevitable, that x 


Man hath nothing left him to do, but to ſtand 
the Shock, is to ſtoop a little under the Bloy, 
and pive place to Neceſſity: For by ſhewing , 

Man's ſelf obſtinate in ſuch a Caſe, and reſolving 
not to yield in any Point, the Violence is but 
the greater, and the Treatment we meet with, 
ſo much the rougher; it being the Nature of Op- 
poſition to provoke ; and our Pafſions in fuch 
Caſes, like Torrents, which no Dams are ſtrong 
enough to ſtem, rage the more for being pent 
up, and at laſt ſwell the higher, and bear down 
all before them. In ſuch Caſes therefore, 'a Man 
muſt be content to ſee himſelf overt 3 and 
whatever Rules he hath fix'd to his Behaviour in 
ordinary Circumſtances, they muſt be dealt with 
as wiſe Politicians do by the Laws of the Land; 
who, when they fall ſhort, and cannor do what 
they would have them, alter their Meaſures, and 
make them do what they can. Ir hath been by ma- 
ny eſteem d a Reproach upon Cato, and a conſi- 
derable Blemiſh in his Character, that he was ſo 
very {tiff and nice in the Civil Wars which happen'd 
in his Time, and rather ſuffered the Commonwealth 
to be driven to the laſt Extremities, than be 
would contribute to its Relief, at the Expence 
of ſome Laws, which the preſent Neceſſiry and 
Diſtreſs made it very reaſonable to have diſpenſed 
with. On the other Hand, Epaminondas had fo 
great a regard to the oublick Good, that he con- 
tinued in his Office — the Term vals d, 


1 though 


4 
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though the Law prohibited the doing ſo upon pain Cnv. IV. # 
of Death: So juſt a Senſe had he of the End and 
Nature of Laws, that they are deſign'd for the 
Service and Advantage of the State, and cannot in 
any equitable Conſtruction be ſuppoſed ro bind, 
where the Exigence of Affairs is ſuch, that by 
obſerving the Letter of the Law, a Man deſtroys 
the End of it. Accordingly we find this Commen- 
dation of Philopæmon, that he was a Perſon born 

to Command : For he was not only Maſter of 
the Art of governing according to Law, bur 
had the Skill of governing the Law it ſelf, when any 
publick Neceſſity requit'd that it ſhould be ſer a- 
fide 3 and left no other Refuge, but the Diſcre- 
tion of the Magiſtrate. For it often happens, 
that thoſe at Helm are put out of their common 
Road, by ſome difficult and extraordinary Emer- 
gencies; and in ſuch Caſes it is their Duty as well 

as Wiſdom to ply to Wind-ward, and ſteer what 
Courſe they can. And indeed, in all Extremities, 
private as well as publick, a prudent Man will be 
content to bend a little, to yield and comply as far as 
he may, and by all honeſt Stratagems to fave the 
main Chance. For in theſe Matters there is a 
Latitude and Privilege of Relaxation allowed ; 
ſome Moderation and Abatement, which thoſe 
who are anacquainted with the preſent Circum- 
ſtances, can be no competent Judges of. And 
therefore we ſhould be very tender, how we con- 
demn a Proceeding, which is ſo far from being 
contrary to Reaſon and Juſtice, that it is high- 
ly agreeable to both; and not only. ſo, but a Ma- 
ſter-piece of Prudence in thoſe who manage it 


Skilfully. 
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ſtraction and Perplexity of Thought; and till ſome 


Decency; and by all means fall in with that fide, 
our Expectation and Deſire, yet ſtill there will be 


and the Reputation and Praiſe of Men without, 


have been leſs, though he had taken quite different 


he can come to, is to keep the ſtreighteſt Road. 
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Affairs Intricate and Uncertain. 

Y this Intricacy and Uncertainty of Afﬀain, 

I underſtand ſuch a Juncture as hath great 


Appearance of Reaſon, and ſtrong Arguments on 
both ſides ; ſo that the Man is at a loſs, and does 


not diſcern, nor know how to chooſe what is beſt 


and moſt convenient for him: This creates Di- 


other Conſideration fall in to turn the Scale, the 
beſt thing we can do, is to conſider where there 
are the greateſt Odds of Juſtice, and Honour, and 


For, altho'* the Event ſhould prove contrary to 


a ſecret Satisfaction, the Complacency and Teſti. 
mony of our own Breaſts, to ſupport us within; 


for having choſen the better, though not the more 
fortunate Courſe. Nor ought any Miſcarriage in 
ſuch a Caſe, to provoke the leaſt Remorſe ; be- 
cauſe no Mar can tell what Providence hath to 
do, or how that will diſpoſe of him and his En- 
deavours ; and conſequently he cannot be ſecure 
that his Diſappointment, or his Calamity would 


Meaſures. And therefore, when a Man cannot 
reſolve himſelf which is the eaſieſt and the ſhorteſt 
way to his Journey's End, the beſt Determination 


SECT. 


8 K C T. IV. 
Difficult and Dangerous Caſes. 


to ſucceed as they that are over-nice and cau- 
tious commonly do in bargaining, and Articles of A- 
greement; where an exceſſive Care to make all faſt, 
and prevent all manner of Danger, is but a Means 
of increaſing the Danger, and ruining all. For by 
this mighty Circumſpection, ſo much more Time 
is ſpent, ſo many more People are employed, fo 
many more Clauſes and Proviſo's inſerted ; that the 
Differences and Squabbles ariſing upon it, are mul- 
tiplied in Proportion to the Clutter made for avoid- 
ing them. To all which we may add, that this is 
the way to provoke Fortune, who 1s jealous of her 
Honour, and will not bear the Preſumption of 
any Man's pretending to exempt himſelf from her 
Juriſdiction. Which after all is a vain Attempt, 
and what the moſt provident Man alive can never 
compaſs: For there is One Above, who hath a Pow- 
er Paramount, *and will not ſuffer his Dominion 
to be encroach'd upon. And therefore the beſt way 
ſeems to be the diſpatching them with all the 
Expedition and Eaſineſs we can, and rather to 
run the Riſque of ſome little Danger, that cre- 
ate a great deal of Diſſatisfaction and Torment 
to our ſelves, by our extraordinary Nicety and 
Caution, 

In Caſes of manifeſt Danger, it is neceſſary a 
Man ſhould have both Wiſdom and Courage; he 


* Vim ſuam ingruentem refringi non vult. 3 
pff ſhould 
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I T is often Men's Fate in Matters of Difficulty, Cuav. Iv. 
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Boox III. ſhould look before him, and ſee Dangers at a Di. 
SY ſtance, and make a right Judgment and Eſtimate of 
them: For Men are very apt to ſee theſe things in 
falſe Proportions, and to look upon them through 
the Glaſs of Paſſion, rather than calm and un- 
diſturb'd Reaſon. This is one Account, why ſuch 
things are generally apprehended otherwiſe than 
in reality they are, becauſe the Affection predo- 
minant at that time, repreſents them greater or 
leſs, and impoſes upon the Judgment by ſuch 
Ideas. But then, tho' it may become a wiſe Man 
to foreſee all Hazards that are in any degree pro- 
bable; yet it is no way unworthy of him to con- 
ſider them as Contingencies, that they may not, 
as well as that they may happen; that it is great 
Odds all of them will not happen; that of thoſe 
which do, all will not have the Conſequences 
and Effects, which it is fit for one to form in 
his own Mind, who makes it his Buſineſs to pro- 
vide againſt the very worſt that can come; that 
a Man ſhall by the help of Induſtry and Pru- 
| dence, be able to deal with the greateſt part of 
them well enough. In this Caſe too, it is fit 
to conſider in which of thoſe Accidents that threaten 
us, we may promiſe our ſelves Aſſiſtance, and ac- 
cordingly to provide our Succours : And as gene- 
rally in all, ſo in theſe Junctures more eſpecully, 
to take Courage, to fix. our Reſolutions, and be 
ſteady in our Undertakings. For, when once a 
Man hath conſider'd what he goes about, and 
finds it agreeable to his Duty, and what every 
way becomes him to do, he is obliged by al 
means to perſevere, and not ſuffer any Proſpect 
of Danger to diſcourage him in a commendable 
So Attempt, 
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Attempt. A wiſe Man indeed will never want Char. IV. 
Courage, becauſe he proceeds with Deliberation 
and Thought; prevents the Miſchief of Surprize, 
and provides againſt every thing likely to croſs his 
Deſign. But then it is no leſs expedient, That the 
Man of Courage have a Mixture of Wiſdom too; 


for without this, all his Boldneſs is but a raſh Heat, 
and a blind fool-hardy Giddineſs. 


— 


. 
CONSPIRACIES. 


E are now advancing to ſuch Accidents, as 

of all others are of the greateſt, moſt ge- 
neral, and moſt dangerous Conſequence, and there- 
| fore it will be fit to enlarge a little the more upon 
them. Which ſhall be done, firſt by giving a par- 
ticular Deſcription of the Thing it ſelf; then by 
laying down ſuch Directions as may be ſerviceable 
to a Prince under them. And then in the Conclu- 
hon of this Subject, caſting together into one 
Chapter that Advice proper for private Perſons to 
follow upon theſe Occaſions. 

By Conſpiracies I mean the Attempts made, 
either by ſome one Man ſingly, or by ſeveral in 
Combination, againſt the Perſon of the Prince, or 
the State and Government in general: And this 
muſt be acknowledged a Circumſtance of infinite 
Danger, extremely hard either to eſcape or to re- 
medy, by reaſon of the Secreſy, and induſtrious 
Concealment of the Thing. For which way ſhall 
a Man be able to ſecure himſelf from the treache- 
. Ffff4 rous 
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Boer III. rous A ſſaults of an unknown, unſuſpected Enemy: 


And what ſhall give any juſt Jealouſy of that Man's 
being ſo, who wears the Face, and acts the Part of 
our faithfulleſt, tendereſt, and moſt zealous Friend? 
The Thoughts and Inclinations of the Heart lie 
too dark and deep for Human Eyes to penetrate; 
and yet here is all the Danger; for they who de- 
ſign a Prince's Ruin, will take all the Care they can 
that no Overt-Act, no Failure of Reſpect, no Cold- 
neſs or Negligence in Behaviour, may miniſter Cauſe 
of Suſpicion; but will rather exceed in the Expreſ- 
ſions of Duty and Reſpect, and mask their Villany 
by an officious and double Diligence. Beſides, do 


but conſider the Advantages of a deſperate and 


bloody-minded Man; for he that does not value 
his own Life, may make himſelf Maſter of ano- 
ther Man's whenever he pleaſes. 

* He knows not how to fear, wwbo dares to die. 


So that a Prince is continually expolcd to Danger 


and Death, and lies at the Mercy of every private 


Man, who hath Hardineſs enough to ſæcrifice him- 
ſelf in the attacking him. 

Machiavel takes great Pains to ſhew how Plots 
againſt the State ought to be contriv'd, and fo laid 
as to prove ſucceſsful. We leave that wicked Po- 
licy to him, and ſhall employ all our Care to ſhew 
how they may be beſt diſcovered and defeated. 

Now the beſt Remedies and Directions that l 
can think of for ſo critical and hazardous a. 
are theſe that follow. 


* Contemnit omnes Ille, qui Mortem pris, 


Fir, 
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hand en to diſcover and e * 
Attempts of this Nature; in which faithful, vigi- 
lant, and diſcreet Perſons ſhould be made uſe of as 
Inſtruments. Theſe are the Eyes and Ears of the 
People, and therefore they ſhould be every where, 
to diſcover and bring Information of all that may 
concern him to know; but particularly they ſhould 
have a ſpecial Regard to all that his principal Offi- 
cers and Miniſters ſay and do: Becauſe theſe are 
capable of doing moſt Miſchief, and he cannot be 
tolerably ſafe, if they be falſe ro him. Now it is 
as obſervable in this Caſe, as in any whatſoever, 
That out of the Abundance of the Heart the Mouth 
{praketh ; for People, who have a Deſign upon the 
Government, naturally love to aſperſe and blacken 
the Prince, cenſure his Adminiſtration ſeverely, and 
load him with Calumnies; or if they have Tem- 
per enough to be ſilent themſelves, yet they love 
the Converſation of thoſe that do ſo, hearken with 
a ſenſible Reliſh and Delight to all kind of factious 
Diſcourſe; and frequent the Company of Men, 
who by railing at and blaming all that is done, in- 
fuſe Jealouſies, and foment Diſcontents among the 
People. It is very neceſſary therefore, that a Prince 
ſnould be well informed what his Subjects, and 
eſpecially what thoſe about his Perſon, ſay of him; 
what Company they keep, and how they entertain 
themſelves; and it is fit that he ſhould engage to 
reward the Perſons, who make ſuch uſeful Diſcove - 
ries, not only with Impunity, but large Sums of 
Money for their good Service. But then he muſt 
be no leſs careful roo of another Inconvenience 
Waich may ariſe from too eaſy a Credulity. For 
3 | though 
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Innocent, and of making himſelf the common De- 
of his People. 
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Boox LL. though he will do wiſely to hear all, yet he is byno 
means bound to believe all. The Rewards I men. 


tioned, as they are Recompences well beſtow'd up. 
on faithful and good Men, ſo are they likewiſe great 
Temptations to ill Men; and therefore every Re. 
port of this kind ſhould be very diligently examin d, 
before a Prince gives Credit to it; for otherwiſe 
this Expedient for his own Preſervation, will be con- 
yerted into a Means of cruſhing and murdering the 


teſtation and Reproach, the Terror and the Curſe 


The Second Preſervative in this Caſe, is winning 
and engaging the Hearts and Affections of all his 
Subjects, nay even of his very Enemies, by Me- 
thods of Juſtice and Goodneſs, of Courteſy and 
Clemency. For when all is done, * 4 Prince's 
beſt and ſtrongeſt Guard is bis Innacency; the being 
an univerſal Bleſſing, good to all, injurious and 
grievous to none. The Apoſtle had reaſon when 
he asked that Queſtion, I bo is be that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good ? For, 
uſually ſpeaking, the Man that gives no Offence, 
takes an effectual Courſe that none ſhall be given 
him : But he who does Injuries, muſt expect to 
have them paid back again with Intereſt. And 
therefore the worſt Uſe that can poſſibly be made 
of Power, is to exert it to unjuſt and baſe Purpoſes, 
and make it an Inſtrument of Oppreſſion and Vio- 
lence. So fays a wiſe Author, f Power never puts 
out its own Strength ſo ill, as when it breaks forth 
into Inſolence, and contumelious Uſage of thoſe 

* Fidiflima Cuſtodia Principis Innocentia. | 

1 Male vim ſuam Poteſtas, aliorum contumeliis experitur. 

Perſons 
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Perſons whoſe Weakneſs hath laid them at its Cue. IV. 


A Third Expedient upon theſe Occaſions is, To 
ſet the beſt Face upon the Matter; not to betray 
any Dejection of Mind, but carry all off with one's 
uſual Gaiety and Freedom of Behaviour; to give 

| out abroad, that he is very ſenſible what People are 
doing, and punctually inform'd of all their ſecret 
Practices and Deſigns; that there paſſes nothing at 
any of their Cabals, but he hath immediately an 
Account of it. For where Privacy is the Life of 
an Attempt, if once the Plotters can be brought to 
believe that all they do takes Air, the Project is 
broken of courſe. This was an Expedient which 
a certain Perſon aſſiſted Dionyſus the Sicilian Ty- 


rant with, and it was bought cheap at the Price of 
a Talent. 


The Fourth Direction is, To wait for any Dan- 
ger of this kind without any Confuſion or Conſter- 
nation of Mind. Theſe three laſt Rules Cæſar 
ctiſed in great Perfection; but in the firſt he was 
altogether deficient. Indeed, he profeſt to diſdain 
it, as a'Thing below him, and not re his while; 
and declared, That he thought a Prince had better 
die once for all, than live in a perpetual Anxiety 
and Pain for any Accident, which the moſt vigilant 
thoughtful Man alive hath it not in his Power to 
prevent; and therefore he would rather chooſe to 
be eaſy, and in this, as well as other Matters, truſt 
the Event entirely to Divine Providence, which 
alone can protect and ſecure the Perſons of Princes 
effectually. But ſtill this Reflection does not take 
off the Uſcfulneſ and Neceſſity even of my firſt 
Advice, and the reſt it leaves in their full Force: 

Which, 
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Boox III. Which, in ; are yet more recommended by 
de ill Succeſs of Courſes contrary to theſe : Fox 


all Hiſtories, and particularly thoſe of the Roman 
Emperors, ſhew, beyond contradiction, that the In- 
tentions to prevent ſuch Plottings, by ſpeedy Ven- 
geance, and rigorous Puniſhments, did very ſeldom 
obtain their deſired Effect: They rather an 
Men's Minds, than ſubdu'd them; and the ſevereſt 
and moſt haſty to take Revenge, and terrify their 
People, were commonly leaſt ſecure, and found the 
worſt Treatment from them. 

Thus much may ſerve for Advice how Princes 
ought to behave themſelves, whilſt the Deſigns 
againſt their Perſons and Government are kept cloſe 
and in the dark. But when ſuch Conſpiracies come 
to be diſcover'd, and the Truth brought to light, 
What is fit to be done then ? Why truly, my firſt 
and taoſt general Direction muſt be, to make the 
Conſpirators publick Examples, by puniſhing them 
with all the Severity their Villanies deſerve. To 
ſpare ſuch black Wretches as theſe, were not Com- 
paſſion but Cruelty ; Cruelty to the Innocent, and 


Peaceable, and Good; and Treachery to the Pub- 


lick, whoſe Safety is expoſed and endanger'd by 
ſuch indiſcreet Inſtances of Pity : For Juſtice and 
Equity require, that thoſe who are Enemies to the 


Peace and Quiet, the Liberties and Rights, and 


common Happineſs of Mankind, ſhould make Re- 
paration with their Blood, for their Attempts to 
over-run and deſtroy theſe ſo neceſſary, ſo valuable 
Advantages. But then, even thoſe Executions are 
to be managed with Prudence and Diſcretion ; and 
the Manner and Method of Puniſhing muſt vary, 
. as the Face aud Condition of Affairs ſhall 


happen 
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happen to vary. Sometimes it is convenient to uſe Cut. IV. 
all poſſible Diſpatch, and puniſh preſently, eſpeci- 
cially where the Conſpirators are not very nume- 
rous. But be the Number of them great or ſmall, 
I can by no means approve of putting Criminals to 
the Torture, in order to larger Diſcoveries, and 
the bringing out Accomplices not yet known. (For 
there are other ways of getting Information, by 
ſofter and more ſecret dealing, which very ſeldom 
fail; and beſides, it may often be of uſe not to ſeem 
very ſolicitous to know, or if one does know, to 
appear otherwiſe, and pretend Ignorance in ſuch 
Caſes.) But, beſides all other Miſchiefs of ſuch a 
' barbarous Cuſtom as the Rack, this is one certain 
Diſcouragement, that a Man is ſure to torment others 
for the Diſcovery of that, which when found out, 
will be a Plague and Torment to himſelf, and ſet a 
world of People againſt him too. Nor do I think 
it always neceſſary that every individual Malefactor 
ſhould ſuffer : It is enough that ſome few are made 
exemplary Warnings to'the reſt ; ſo many as may 
encourage and continue good Subjects in their Duty, 
and reclaim the Factious, by ſtriking an early Awe 
into thoſe, who are not yet, or at leaſt do not ima- 
gine that they are diſcovered. Sometimes again it 
is neceſſary to defer puniſhing the Offenders ; bur 
to be ſure, upon all ſuch Emergencies, the Prince's 
own Safety muſt be his firſt and great Care: In this 
no Time muſt be loſt; the reſt may well ſubmit, and 
be regulated afterwards, as Opportunities beſt offer. 
But the Caſe may have greater Difficulties in it ſtill; 
The Conſpirators may be Perſons of ſuch Quality 
and Figure, or the Diſcovery. may be made in ſuch 
a critical Juncture, that a Prince may be obliged to 
| difſemble 
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Boox III. diſſemble his Knowledge and his Danger; and the 
offering to ſeize or puniſh the Guilty, may hazard 
his Life and Kingdom another way. In fuch ; 
Strait, it requires a great deal of good Conduct to 
play a ſafe Game. The beſt Courſe of all is, with- 
out queſtion, to countermine and prevent their Plot; 
to break all their Meaſures privately z and when the 
Danger is thus avoided, to decline the giving Of- 
fence, by pretending not to know the Parties con- 
cern'd z but to manage the Matter, and ſecure him- 
ſelf, while all the while he appears intent upon 
ſomething elſe. Thus the Carthaginians m 
their General Hanno, and the Hiltorian's Remark 
upon this Method of proceeding is, * T bat often- 
times the beſt, nay the only way to prevent treathe- 
rous Practices, is to aft as if one knew nothing at all 
of the Matter. Nay, which is ſtill more, I am po- 
ſitive that ſometimes it is abſolutely neceſſary not to 
puniſh Conſpirators at all. For if the principal Con- 
triver be a very great Man, if his Abilities or his 
| Deſerts have made him popular, if his former Ser- 
vices have been very conſiderable, and the Prince 
and Government particularly obliged by him: If 
his Children, his Relations, his Friends are in great 
Poſts,. or Men of Wealth and general Intereſt, 
W hat would you do in ſuch a Caſe ? How would 
you break through all theſe Difficulties ? Who in- 
deed would attempt it? Who would provoke ſuch 
Dangers, and make ſo many, and ſuch dangerous 
Enemies; and not rather by wholly remitting his 
Puniſhment, if that can ſafely be done; or if not, 
yet at leaſt by mitigating, and rendring it as gentle 
* Optimum & ſolum ſepe infidiarum remedium, ſi non 
intelligantur. e N. a 
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2s the Caſe will bear; continue a 
ing, and ſecure the Affections of all who have an 
Intereſt in his Pardon? Clemency, upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, is not only brave and great | for indeed 
nothing can be more for the Honour of a Prince, 
* nothing gives us a brighter Image of Virtue and 
Magnanitaity, than a Monarch pardoning the AF- 
frontsand ill Uſage which he never aeſerv'd) But it is 
alſo very often rhe moſt prudent and politick Courſe, 
and moſt effectual Security to him for the future. 
For Men, who have any the leaſt Remains of Inge- 
nuity and Humanity, will be melted by it into Re- 
pentance and better Principles. Perfidiouſneſs itſelf 
will be put out of Countenance 3 and others, who 
ſee ſuch eminent will be aſham'd of any 
baſe Deſign, and effeQtually diverted from purſuing 


or projecting it. And of this Auguſtas hath given 
us a famous Inſtance, both as to the prudential, and 
the ſucceſsful Part, in his Behaviour ro Cina, 
when engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt him. 


i. 


SECT. YL 
Treaſonable Prattices. 


B* nner and Treaſonable Practices, 1 un- 
D derſtand a ſecret Attempt or Conſpiracy, not 


againſt the Prince's own Perſon, or 6 


ment in as the former Head was; but a- 
gainſt ſome particular Poſt, or Place of ſome Strength, 
or ſome diſtinct and leſs Body of Men. In this re- 
ſpect it differs from what went before; but they 


nn glorioſus . impunz keſo, 


.both 


good Underſtand- Ciias 1V. 
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WY ſecret and unforeſeen Evils, extremely dangerous if 
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in their Nature and Character of being 


they ſucceed, and as hard to be avoided or pre. 
vented. For the Traitor is commonly hid in 3 
Crowd, in the very midſt of the Party he deſigns 
to betray, or of the Fortification which he intend 
to make Sale of, and deliver up into the Enemies 
Hand. The Perſons moſt diſpoſed to this abomina- 
ble perfidious Trade, are the covetous, the fickle 
and fond of Change, and the formal Diſſembler, 
And this Quality too they have, that they make x 
mighty Noiſe and Buſtle with their Loyalty, ar 


large in their Commendations of it; violently and 


unſeaſonably clamorous againſt all breach of Truſt; 
ſuperſticiouſly nice in Matters of little or no Con- 
ſequence z and theſe Pretences and extraordinary Af- 
fectations of Fidelity, by which they labour to con- 


ceal their Villany, are really the beſt and ſureſ. 


Marks to diſcover and diſtinguiſh them by : For 
they are ſo natural to Men of ſuch Principles, that 
any Man who knows not what it is to over- act: 
Part, cannot but find them out. Now the Di- 
rections proper for ſuch Occaſions, are for the moſt 
part the ſame with thoſe in the former Caſe. Only 
in the Matter of Puniſhment indeed, this Difference 
is to be made, That theſe Men ought to be made 
Examples immediately, to be dealt with after a'very 
rigorous manner, and excluded from all Mercy. For 
they are Men of wretched profligate, incorrigibl 
Tempers, the Bane and Peſt of Mankind; no Re- 
formation is to be expected from them; and there- 
fore ſince Pity is loſt, as to all hopes of doing good 


upon the Offender themſelves, it is neceſſary they 


ſhould be cut off for the Sake and Safery of other 
SECT. 
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SECT. VIL- 
Diforders and Popular Inſurrettions. 


O* theſe I reckon ſeveral Sorts, according as Cv. IV. 
the Cauſes which provide and kindle theſe WY 


Combuſtions, the Perſons concern'd in them, the 
Manner and the Continuarice of the Diſorders, dif- 
fer. The Variety whereof will appear more evi- 
dently, by treating, in the following Sections, of 
Factions and Combinations, Seditions, Tyranny, 
Rebellion, and Civil Wars. But at preſent I ſhall 
inſiſt upon the plaineſt and moſt generally receiv'd 
Notion of the World; for ſuch Riſings of the 
People, as proceed from ſome preſent Hear, are only 
a Tumult, ſoon up and ſoon down again. 

The Preſcriptions proper for this Diſtemper are, 
to draw them, if poflible, to a Parley z and try if 
they can be prevail'd with to hear Reaſon ; and in 
caſe they will ſuffer themſelves to be argu'd with, 
then to expoſtulate and remonſtrate things fairly, 
by the Interpoſition of ſome Perſon of eſtabliſhed 
Reputation, eminent Virtue, powerful Eloquence, 
and skill'd in Addreſs z One whole Gravity and In- 
duſtry, and Authority, may be ſufficient to gain 
upon them, and ſoften the Fury, even of an in- 
cens'd Rabble. For at the Preſence of a Perſon. 
thus qualified, they will preſently be Thunder-ſtruck, 
and all he ſays will gain Credit, and make its own 
way through them. 
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* As when in Tumults riſe th ignoble Crowd, 
Swift are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud, 
And Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly, 
And all the Ruſtict Arms that Fury can ſupply. 
If then ſome grave and pious Man appear, 

They huſh their Noiſe, and lend a liſtning Ear , 
He ſooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 
And quenches their innate Deſire of Blood. 

Mr. Dryden. 


It may not be amiſs, upon ſome Occaſions, for the 
Prince himſelf to appear among them; but then he 
muſt take great Care in what manner this be done: 


2 


He muſt have a ſerene and free Countenance, an 


Air of Gaiety and Aſſurance, a Soul at perfect Li. 


berty, and free from all Apprehenſion of Death or 


Danger, and ready prepared to entertain the worſt 
Treatment that can poſhbly happen to him. For, 
to ſhew himſelf with a Face full of Fear and Di- 
ſtruſt, to deſcend to Flattery and mean Remon- 
ſtrances, is beneath a Prince's Character: It make 


him cheap and contemptible, encourages the Inſo- 


lence of the People, and does but inflame, inſtead 


of appeaſing their Rage. This therefore was done 
exactly as it ought to be by Cæſar, who, when hi 
Legions were in a Mutiny, and roſe up in Arms+ 


gainſt him, is deſcribed in the midſt of them thus: 


* Veluti magno in populo cum ſzpe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſevitque animis ignobile yulgus ; 
Jamque faces & ſaxa volant; furor arma miniſtrat. 
Tum pietate gravem ac mentis, fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant; 


Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet. Virgil. 
90. 
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Of a 7 urf Mount ſtands Cæſar fearleſs up, 
Deſerving Dread by his undaunted Look. 


The ſame Account in effect does Tacitus give of 
Auguſtus, compoſing the Diſcontents of his Le- 
gions at Actium. So that upon the whole Mat- 
er, there are two ways of managing the Mob, 


1187 
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and quieting them when they run into Tumults 


and riotous Inſurrections. The beſt and braveſt is 
that of the Prince himſelf quieting them; but 
this (as I obſerv'd) is a nice Undertaking, and had 


much better be waved, if he have not an abſolute 


Maſtery over his Paſſions, and be not in all Points 
qualify'd for the managing it dexterouſly. The 
other, which is more uſual, and more feaſible, is 


to do it by another Hand; and here a greater La- 


titude may be allow'd, than the Majeſty of a 
Monarch can admit of. Flattery, and cajolling, 
and all the Arts of mollifying, are the proper 
Applications; for Stiffneſs and open Force will 
do nothing; and the more you oppoſe the Tor- 
rent, the higher and louder it grows. The ma- 
ny-headed Beaſt, is in this regard like all other 
wild ones, which are never to be tam'd with 
Blows and Bearing, but may be brought to Hand 


by ſoothing and gentle Uſage. And therefore 


an Agent ſhould never ſpare for good Words 
and fair Promiſes, ſince theſe are the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful Artifices upon thoſe Occafions. Nay, ſome 
Philoſophers and wiſe Men have allow'd ſuch 


* Stetit aggere fuki 
Ceſpitis a yultu, meruitque timer: 
Nil metuens Lucan, 
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Truth; and think that the Folly and Madneſs of 
an incenſed Multitude, may as innocently be x 
muſed with Fables and Fictions, as the Simplicity 
of Children, and the Phrenſies of feveriſh Men att 
with idle Stories and Promiſes, that are never in- 
tended to be made good. Pericles had a wonder- 
ful Knack at this leading the People at Pleaſure , 
he held them faſt by the Eyes, the Ears, the Belly; 
© entertain'd them with Shews, and Plays, and Feafts; 
and then made them do whatever he had a Mind 
to. This, 1 confeſs, is much the meaner Me- 
thod of the Two; there is ſomething in it ſer. 
vile and ignoble ; but thoſe Punctilio's mult be 
laid afide, where Neceſſity gives a Diſpenſation. 
But then they are only fit for ſome Deputy, or 
Agent, and can never be Condeſcenſions becoming 
a Prince in his own Perſon. And thus we ſer 
Menenius Agrippa manag'd the Matter, when de- 
legated from the Senate to the Commoners of Rome, 
Bur, if ſuch a one pretends to act with a high 
Hand, and expects to reduce People when they 
fly out, and break through all the Reſtraints of Rex 
ſon and Duty, without making any Conceſſions, or 
offering any Terms of Accommodation, as Appius, 
and Coriolanus, and Cato, and!Phocian did; this 5 
very idle Attempt, and muſt ſucceed accordingly. 


— 


S E CT. VIII. 
Faction and Combinations. 


B Y Factions and Combinations, I mean the Di- 
D viſions and Bandings together of Subject v 
gainſt one another; and theſe may differ Oui 
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Quality and Number; as the Perſons concerned CY. Iv. 

are Great and Wealthy, or of a meaner Fortune 

and Condition, or as the Clans and Parties are 

each of them more or leſs numerous. This ſome- 

times proceeds from private Piques and Grudges, 

which have grown and been cheriſh'd between 

fingle Perſons, or are perpetuated and made He- 

reditary to whole Families; but the uſual and 

more frequent Original of it, is Ambition and E- 

mulation, that Bane of Sociery and Government, 

which ſets the World on Fire, by kindling in e- 

very one a Deſire of aſpiring to the higheſt and 

moſt honourable Poſt. The Diviſions which hap- 

pen between Perſons of Eminence, and the firſt 

Quality, are by much the more dangerous and 

deſtructive to the Common-wealth. Some indeed 

there have been, who ſet up for Politicians, and 

pretend, that theſe diſagreeing Parties are of great 

Service and Convenience to the Publick; and 

that a Prince by this Means is ſafer, and better 

ſupported, as Caro was of Opinion, that the Au- 

thoriry of Maſters in private Families was ſecured 

by the Diſcords and Quarrels of their Servants. 

But this ſeems a Notion too refin'd and far-ferch'd; 

and we may venture to ſay, there are but a few 

| Caſes in which the Obſervation holds good. Tt 
may be true with regard to Tyrants and lawleſs t 
Governours, to whom nothing is ſo formidable as | 
the good Agreement of their Subjects; becauſe l " 
ſuch a general Underſtanding may tend to unite [ 
them againſt their common Oppreſſor: It may 4 
hold too, in ſlight and inconſiderable Factions, ſuch i 
% the Quarrels and Competitions betwixt one | 
City and another z or betwixt Ladies at Court, 
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Boox III, who pretend to ſet up for Intelligence and under. 
EY ed Intereſts ; But in any Combinations of Con- 
| ſequence, and in Governments well conſtitut 

and duly adminiſtred, it is manifeſtly falſe. It i, 
of infinite Concern, and abſolute Neceſſity, that 
in ſuch Circumſtances, all making of Parties ſhould 
be check'd, and Faction cruſh'd in the very Egg. 
All their Diſtinctions, the Names they go by, the 
Dreſs or Badges by which they know one another, 
and all the Foppery of that kind, utterly diſcoun- 
tenanc'd and put down: For even Trifles of this 
Nature have ſometimes laid the Seeds, and been the 
firſt Beginnings of prodigious and unconceivable 
Miſchiefs. Witneſs the miſerable Combuſtion, 
and horrid Murders, which, Zonaras tells us hap- 
pen'd in Conſtantinople, by the Perſons who diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves by wearing Blue and Green, in 
the Reign of Juſtinian. And accordingly all Clubs, 
or private Cabals, that tend to the promoting ſuch 
Diviſions, ſhould be carefully diſperſed, and ſtriftly 
forbidden. 

The Counſel I have to give upon ſuch Accidents, 
is briefly this. If the Faction happen between two 
Peers, or Perſons otherwiſe of Conſideration and 
Character in the State, the Prince will do well to 

bring them toa better Underftanding, by fair Means 
and good Words; or if that do not ſucceed, by 
hying his poſitive Commands, and threatning the 
Party who refuſes to be reconciled, with his Dif 
pleaſure, and other ſevere Penalties, upon his Dif- 
obedience: And this Courſe we find taken by 4- 
{exander the Great, to compoſe the Difference be- 
tween Hepbeſtion and Craterus; and by Archidamus 
with two of his Friends. If they ſtill ſtand out, 
| | * 
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it may be proper to nominate ſome Arbitrator be- Czar. IV. 


tween them; and this a Perſon liable to no juſt Suſ- 
picion of Partiality; no way intereſted or preju- 
diced, for or againſt either of the Parties. And 
this will alſo be a very good Expedient to end the 
Diſputes, and ſettle the Pretenſions controverted 
on both fides between greater Numbers of Sub- 
jects, or between Cities, or Societies of Men. If 
it be requiſite that the Prince himſelf interpoſe, let 
this by all Means be done with the Aſſiſtance of 
Council, that ſo the Odium of the Thing may be 
taken off from himſelf, and thoſe who ſuffer inthe 
Determination, may hve no Foundation for Re- 
ſentment. For the Council of Princes ſerves to 
this and many other Purpoſes, as well as for Directi- 
on; and it is Prudence to call them together, and 
act with and by them, in a very ſolemn Manner, 
in ſundry Inſtances, where there ariſes nothing of 
Difficulty, that can deſerve the Formality of a 
Debate. If the Faction be among Perſons of 
meaner Circumſtances, but ſo, that greater Num- 
bers are engag' d in it; or if it grow too ſtrong to 
be compoſed by gentler Methods, and the Courſe 
of Civil Juſtice, the Prince muſt then have Re- 
courſe to his laſt Remedy, and extinguiſh it by 
Force. But in this way of quelling it, eſpecially 
he muſt take good heed not to diſcover any parti- 
cular Inclination to one ſide above the other. For 
this is very ominous, and many Kings have loſt 
themſelves by their unreaſonable Partialities. They 
are the common Fathers of their whole Country; 
and it is unworthy the Dignity of that Relation, 
4% well as beneath the Majeſty of their Character, 
to make DiſtinCtions, and be of a Party them- 
Gggsg 4 ſelves. 
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Book II. ſelves. They muſt be Friends to all their Subjects; 


86 


not ſide with ſome, and by making their Quarrel 
their own, ſuffer themſelves ro become Enemi 


and in effect denounce War againſt others. We 
eaſily ſee the Indecorum of ſuch Proceedings, when 
the Maſter of a Family debaſes himſelf to takePart 
with one Servant againſt another; for what is this 
indeed but to become a Fellow-Servant too, and 
to forget that both the contending Parties are un- 
der his Juriſdiction? But ſure the Abſurdity is more 
monſtrous in Princes, when they forget chat all the 
Subjects arc their own; and therefore the Superior 

hath nothing to do but to deal Juſtice with an even 
Hand berween them, who are equal to one ano- 
ther, but can never be ſo to him. Once more, in 
all the foremention'd Caſes, tis beſt, if the Diſ- 
contents can be quieted, and Controverſies decided, 
without making any publick Examples; becauſe 
Suffering exaſperates, and many angry Remem- 
brances will remain, and riſe up hereafter. Bur if 
there be a neceſſity of Puniſhing, this ſhould be 
confin'd to as few as may be; and it ſufficiently 
vindicates the Honour of the Prince, and anſwers 
the End of the Penalty very well; if ſome of the 
Ringleaders, who were firſt and moſt active in 
creating the Diſturbance, be made to ſmart ſevere- 
ly, and all the reſt be diſmiſs'd with the Impreſ- 
| ions which ſuch a mixture of Severity and Good- 

neſs will naturally leave upon them” 


SECT. 
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S ECT. IX. 


SE D111 O KM. 


O Edition is a violent Commotion of the People Char. IV. 
againſt the Prince, or ſome of the Magiſtrates — 
in ſubordination to him. The Cauſes of it are 
commonly Oppreſſion and Fear: For thoſe who 
have been guilty of ſome high Miſdemeanour, are 
afraid of being brought to the Puniſhment they 
deſerve; others are jealous of their Privileges and 
Properties, and imagine, that the Government de- 
ſigns to invade and run them down. And both 
theſe ſorts of Men are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
the Apprehenſions of approaching Ruin, that they 
think the only way to ſave themſelves, is by ſtri- 
king the firſt Blow. It alſo proceeds very often 

' from too great Indulgence, Extravagance and De- 
bauchery, Neceſſity, and extream Scarcity of Mo- 
ney, or want of other indiſpenſable Supports of 
Human Life. So that the Perſons who ſeem of all 
others to be cut out for this Trade, are your Spend- 
thrifts and Bankrupts, indigent and uneaſy, fickle, 
and Lovers of Novelty; and all thoſe lewd and 
proflig te Wretches, who lie under the Laſh of 
the Law, or at leaſt, are obnoxious to, and afraid 
of Juſtice. Theſe ſeveral forts of Men cannot 
continue quiet long: Peace is by no means for their 
Purpoſe, but every whit as great a Calamity to 
them, as War is to the reſt of Mankind: They 
never ſleep ſweetly but in the midſt of a Riot; 
and the Liberty they dote upon is Licentiouſneſs 
and Confuſion, But better to bring their Mat- 


ters 
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Book 111. ters to bear, they contrive private Conferences, and 
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j 


Y tend broad their wicked Inſtruments to poiſon the 


vl 


World; make loud and grievous Complaints, ſcat. 


ter ſecret and vile I nſinuations, at firſt in doubtful 


and ſuſpicious Words, but afterwards in virulent 
and open Defamations of the Government; ſet up 
for Patriots, and pretend a mighty Zeal for Liberty 
and Property; profeſs the publick Good to b 
their only Hope and End, and promiſe to redreſs 
the People's Grievances: Theſe are conſtantly ſome 
of the Masks, put on to cover their Villany; and 
thus they draw Numbers after them, who for want 
of diſcerning better, and ſeeing through their Hy- 
pocriſy, ſwallow the bitter Pill thus gilded over. 
Now the Remedies and Directions proper for 


ſuch an Exigence of Affairs as this, are firſt of all 


ſuch as have been already inſiſted upon, in the Sec- 
tion of Popular Iuſurrectious and Tumults ; that is, 
to draw them to a Parley, to have Matters truly 
repreſented, and ſo make them ſenſible of their 


— and the Unreaſonableneſs of their Complaints 


and Diſcontents; and all this to be done by the 
Mediation of Perſons, whoſe unqueſtionable Credit 
and Character may render ſuch a Negotiation ſuc- 


ceſsful. But if this do not ſucceed, the ſecond 


Thing muſt be for a Prince to take Arms, and 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt their Violence; yet ſo 
as not to be raſh and haſty upon them, but to pro- 
ceed flowly, and with much Deliberation; that 
they may have Warning and Time to recollect and 
qualify the Fierceneſs and Heat of their Paſlions; 


and fo the ill Men among them, by thinking bet- 


ter, may return to their Duty; and thoſe who are 
harmleſs, and good, may deſert their Seducers, and 
2 unite 
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the common People, who are much more diſpoſed 
to quarrel, and be mutinous, than they are to come 
to Blows in good earneſt. * The Mob (ſays a wiſe 


Hiſtorian) are furious and eager to rebel, but tame 
and pooreſpirited in a regular Fight ; and much better 
at making a Puſh to ftretch their Liberty, than at the 


lawful Defence of it . A third Expedient is, to be 
tampering with them all this while, and try to di- 
vide and diſſettle their Minds by Hope and Fear; 


ſor theſe are the two Paſſions that ſpur them on, 


and therefore theſe muſt be wrought upon to bring 
them off. And therefore a wiſe Governor will be 
ſure to be liberal, both of his Promiſes and Threat- 


nings, that ſo theſe Paſſions may not want Matter 
enough to feed upon; but then Care muſt be taken 


too, that they may be ſo temper'd, as neither to 
encourage Preſumption, nor drive to Deſpair. A 
Fourth Remedy is, to ſow Diviſions among them, 
and break their Correſpondence, by making them 
jealous and diſſatisfied at one another. A Fifth 
will be, to get ſome of the Party over by ſecret 
Service, inviting them with Promiſes and Penſions, 
and privately rewarding what they privately do for 
your Advantage. And theſe Perſons thus gain'd, 
are to be diſpoſed in ſeveral Poſts. Some of them 


ſhould be drawn quite off, and come over to you, 


to weaken and intimidate them; others ſhould be 


ſtill left behind to do your Buſineſs there, by giv- 


* Ferocior Plebs ad rebellandum quam bellandum : ten- 
are magis quam tueri Libertatem. 
i Spem offer, metum intende. 
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Book III. ing Advice of all their Motions, and communicating 


their Intentions and Deſigns; by lay ing them aſleep 
by falſe Securities, and watching all Opportunities 
to qualify their Fury. Then, Sixthly, thoſe who 
cannot be got thus far, and are ſtill obſtinate, ſhould 
be cajoll'd by granting ſome part of what they de- 
mand, and giving them Expectation of more; all 
which the expert Politicians will tell you, ſhould 
be, by large Promiſes, worded cunningly, that ſo 
the Ambiguity of the Expreſſions may leave room 
for a colourable Evaſion afterwards: For a Prince 
may eaſily, when he thinks fit, revoke that which 
hath been extorted from him, and juſtly deny what In- 


Juſtice hath compell'd him to give hopes of obtaining. 


This is caſuiſtical Policy at leaſt; but the only way 


to make it go down well with the People, is to 


varniſh all over with Gentleneſs and Clemency, and 
to make them ſome Amends by Indulgences of a- 
nother kind, for thoſe Conceſſions, which without 
manifeſt Prejudice to his Prerogative and Govern- 
ment, he cannot but recede from. Laſtly, If they 
ſnall return to a better Senſe of Things, and act a- 


greeably to Reaſon and their Duty, they ſhould be 


dealt with tenderly; and a Prince may very well 


content himſelf with chaſtiſing ſome ſew of the 
firſt Authors, and principal Incendiaries, without 
giving himſelf the Trouble ſo much as to enquire aſ- 
ter all the Accomplices; but managing the reſt ſo, 


that they ſhall have Reaſon to think themſelves ſe- 


cure in his Pardon and Favour. 


SECT, 
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S E, C1. X. 
Tyranny and Rebellion. 


Y Tyranny, we are to underſtand an arbitra- cha. IV. 
B ry, lawleſs Government, a dominecring over WY 
the Subjects with Violence and Rigour, without 
Regard had to the Rules or Meaſures of Power, 
or the Cuſtoms and Privileges of the Country. 
This is frequently the Cauſe of publick Diſturbances, 
and general Diſcontents, which by Degrees grow 
up into Rebellion. And Rebellion is a Riſing of 
the People againſt their Prince, provok'd by his 
tyrannical and unjuſt Oppreſſions, with a Deſign to 
dethrone and drive him from his royal Poſt. So 
that Rebellion differs from Sedition in this, that 
it no longer acknowledges, or ſubmits to the Prince 
25 a Maſter and Governour; whereas Sedition does 
not go ſo far; but is diſlatisfy'd with the Admini- 
ſtration,. and aims not at changing the Perſon, bur 
his Meaſures, and the Reformation of what it con- 
ceives amiſs. Now the Perſons, who thus de 
nerate into Tyranny, are Men of baſe Diſpoſitions, 
cruel in their Temper, Lovers and Encouragers of 
wicked and turbulent People, and miſchievous pick- 
thank Slaves, Parafites and Sycophants, and Doers 
of ill Offices. But for Perſons of Honour and Vir- 
tue, they have an inward Dread and Averſion. * The 
Virtue and good Dualities of deſerving Perſons (lays 

one) is formidable to them; noble Blood, and Pow- 


'* Quibus ſemper aliena Virtus formidoloſa; Nobilitas, 
Opes, geſtique Honores pro crimine habentur ; ob Virtutes 
certiſſimum exitium & non minus ex magna forma quam 
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Boox III. er and Intereſt, Honours and Offices of T1 P Well 
aſcbarg d, are look'd upon as criminal; Worth and 
Honeſty is their certain Ruin; and a great and good 
Name as dangerous under ſuch Governours, as a ſcan- 
dalous and vile Character. 

But theſe Tyrants are generally puniſh'd to pur. 
poſe, and as they bs Aves for To are hated and 
deteſted, look d upon as common Enemies; 
live in perpetual Terrors and Apprehenſions of the 
Revenge they have provok'd; every thing is ſuſ- 
pected and dreaded, and they never think them- 
ſelves ſafe z their own Conſciences turn their Ex. 
ecutioners, and all within is Scourges, and Racks, 
and Tortures; and at laſt hv come to infamous 
and untimely Deaths; for the World hath ſeldom 
ſeen a Tyrant live to the Fulneſs of Age, or die af. 
ter the manner of common Men. 

The Directions and Remedies proper for this Cak 
are largely inſiſted upon in another Place, and the 
Sum of them reduc'd to theſe two Points. Firſt, 
To hinder a Tyrant from getting the Power abſo. 
lutely into his own Hands, and oppoſe his Govern- 
ment at the firſt: Bur if this be not done, and he 
be actually poſſeſs'd of it, then to bear and ſubmit a 
well as we can. For, generally ſpeaking, there 
nothing got by Oppoſition, 4 Civil War beim 
commonly a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe; and 
the Miſeries and Diſorders of it are more intoler:- 
ble than the Tyranny and Oppreſſion it undertakes 

to redreſs. For the being reſtive in ſuch Caſes, 
does but exaſperate the Cruelty of a Prince, and 
make that Diſpoſition in him, which was bad be- 


* Pejus deteriuſque Tyrannide ſi ve js imperio Bellum 
civile. 


fore, 
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fore, ten times worſe, * Nothing (ſays Plutarch) in- Caar.LV. 
flames a Sore, ſo much as Impatience under the Pain 


if it. Modeſty and Submiſſion, and Compliance 
with hard and rigorous Commands, have ſome- 
ching of a ſoftning Quality in them, which uſually 
rebates the fierceſt and moſt furious Diſpoſitions. 
For, as Alexander the Great obſerv'd very truly, the 
Gentleneſs and good Temper of a Prince depends 
not altogether upon his own Humour, but in ſome 
Meaſure upon that of his Subjects too; for they 
ſometimes, by their Saucineſs and ill Language, by 
Stubbornneſs and perverſe Behaviour, corrupt and 
ſour their Governours, and make them quite other 
Men than Nature had made them. Men make Go- 
verument eaſy, and ſecure themſelves good Treatment 
by Obedience; and on the other Hand, Inſolence and 
Refractorineſs in Subjects takes off from the Mildne(s 
and good Nature of a Prince: And this is the Mis- 
fortune, that the People bad rather be peremptory and 
diſobedient, at the hazard of their own Ruin, than o- 
bey quietly, and live ſecurely. 


1 — LTFTIELE 


en, 
C1 VII W ARS. 


HE ſeveral publick Diſorders hitherto treat- 
Led of, are but crude and imperfect; the Be- 
ginnings of Evils, and as it were Matter void of 


Nihil tam exaſperat feryorem vulneris quam ferendi 
-mpatientia. | 
t Obſequio mitigantur imperia ; & contra, Contumacia 
inferiorum lenitatem imperantis diminuit ; Conrumaciam 
cum pernicie, quam obſequium cum ſecuritate malunt. 
| Form. 
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Boox III. Form. But when Riot, or Faction, or Sedition 
YM orRebellion, is come to its full Maturity of Strength 


driven immediately, and without Mercy, from 4- 


when it hath all the Perfection it is capable of, 0 
continues any time; then it commences, and i; 
call'd Civil War. For this is nothing elſe, but the 
taking up of Arms by Subjects, either againſt one 
another, which is the Caſe of the two former; 
or elſe againſt the Prince or Magiſtrate, and then 
it is one of the two latter. Now there is not in 
the World a more calamitous, more ſcandalous Cir- 
cumſtance. It is not indeed a ſingle, but a com. 
plicated Evil, an Ocean of Evils. And a wiſe Ay- 
thor ſays very truly, that it cannot with any Pro- 
priety of Speech be ſtil'd a War, but is rather the 
Sickneſs, the Fever and Phrenzy of the State. The 
wicked Authors of it, whoever they be, ought to 
be ſwept away from the Land of the Living, and 


mong Men. All manner of Wickedneſs is bom 
and cheriſh'd under it; Impiety and Cruelty reign 
without Controul; all Obligations of Humanity and 
Friendſhip are diſſolv'd; and the neareſt Ties of 
Blood and natural Affection, broken and utterly loſt, 
Murder, and Confuſion, and Rapine ceaſe to be 
Vices. * Men have then Licence to be barbarous, and 
kill with Authority in the Face of the Sun; but Pity 
and Mercy are praftis'd only by flealth. No Age, m 
Quality can give any Man Protection; but all Di. 
ftinftions of Perſon and Condition are laid afide. 
The reeking Sword pours out a crimſon Flood, 
And mingles noble with Plebeian Blood. 


* Occidere palam, Ignoſcere non niſi fallenda licet. 

Ftas, non Dignitas quenquam protegit. 
Noblitas cum plebe perit, latèque yagatur 
Enſis.— | 


Nog 


Laws 
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Laws and Order are quite out of Doors, and all Cu LV. 
Diſcipline utterly aboliſh'd; - * Meri fly greadily at 

all, and are mercenary in Villany ; they make no Differ- 

ence between Things ſacred and common, but all are . 

made a Prey alike. The mean and vulgar are up- 

on the Level with the beſt and greateſt, and the. 
Peaſant hail Fellow with the Prince. 


T He was our General 
PH; 8 Wars; here we are Fellows all. 
Whom Treaſon — it makes of equal State. 
May. 

Perſons in Authority dare not interpoſe, nor take 
upon them what is due to their Birth and Conditi- - 
on; for he who is embarqu'd in the ſame Deſign, - 
muſt not reprove his Companion in Wickedneſs. 
$o dreadful is the Confuſion where even the t Com- 
manders themſelves are liable to the ſame Condemnati- 
on; and every Thing, and every Man driven to and 
fro by Fear and Neceſſity. In a Word, this is a 
Miſery in the very Abſtract. And the very Victo- 
ry it ſelf is full of Miſery; for ſuppoſing the beſt 
of the Matter, that Succeſs falls on the fide of 
Right and Juſtice, yet this renders the Conqueror 
inſolent and furious; tranſports him to Barbarity 
and Rage, tho' otherwiſe of a Temper never fo 
human and gentle; ſo ſcandalous are the very Tri- 
umphs of a Civil War; ſo apt to fluſh even a good 
Man in Cruelty and Blood; ſo certain it is to poi- 
ſon, nay to extinguiſh the 'Softnels of human Na- 

In omne fas nefaſque * aut venales, non ſacro, 
non profano abſtinentes. 
b f —— Rheni mihi Ceſar in undis 
| Dur erat; bic ſocius, Facinus quos inquinat, æquat. Lucan. I. 5- 

t Obnoxiis Ducibus, & prohibere non auſis, - --<--- Metu ae 


rcelltate huc illuc mutantur. a 
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Boox III. ture. And if we could imagine the Commanders 
not to have loſt all the Remains of it; yet it vil 
not be in their Power to reſtrain thoſe under their 

Care, from their execrable Villanies. 

Now there are two Cauſes of Civil Wars, which 
offer themſelves to our Confideration. The one 
is ſecret and myſterious, fuch as we Cannot ſer 
through, nor come to any diſtinct U 

of, and conſequently not in the Power of Man to 
prevent, or to cure; a certain Fatality, I mean the 
Will and Decree of Almighty God, by which he 
ſees fit to take Vengeance, and inflict this heavieſt 
of Puniſhments upon the Sins of a Nation; or not 
only to chaſtiſe, but utterly overturn and extermi- 
nate a diſobedient and rebellious People. 


i | * Things to their Acme come, in courſe of Fate grow 
g And States too big for Foes, themſebves opprefs. 


The other is ſufficiently viſible to wiſe Men, 2 
a ſure Prognoſtick of future Evils, and ſuch, as if 
Men would give their Minds to, it might eaſiy 
be remedy'd; eſpecially if thoſe who ſit at the Helm 
would ſhew themſelves diligent and vigorous in the 
Application. And this is a general Corruption and 
Looſneſs of Manners, Remiſneſs in. Diſcipline, and 
want of executing good and wholeſome Laws u 
the containing all ſorts of People in their reſj 
Duties. Hence the vileſt and Refuſe of the People 
take Advantage; and Men of deſperate Fortunes, 
who have no other Game to play, hope to find 
their Account, by putting all into Confuſion, For, 
* In ſe magna ruunt, lætis hunc Numina rebus 
Creſcendi poſuere modum. === Lacan. I. 1. 
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ether they raiſe themſelves upon other Men's Ru- Cuar. Iv. 
ins, and heal their own Extravagancies by fiſhing in * 


troubled Waters; or at leaſt they cover their own pri- 
rate, in the Croud of publick Misfortunes. For, 
where a Man hath nothing left to loſe, it is ſome 
Mitigation to his Affliction, that it is general, and 
he does not fall alone. So the wiſe Hiſtori- 
an obſerves; * That the profuſe and turbulent ſbel- 
ter themſelves under a common Calamity; and there 
is 4 kind of malicious Comfort in the Nature of 
moſt Men, that make them better contented to be 
cruſhed in the common Ruin, than to periſh alone. 
For tho a Man's own Sufferings be equal in either 
Caſe; yet they are leſs taken notice of, and cannot 
le diſtinguiſbed, when he ſuffers in a great deal of 
Company. 
Now, the Advice fit to be given in this Extre- 
mity, is to make the quickeſt End that ſuch a War 
is capable of; and for this there can be but two 
Ways; Treaty and Agreement, or Victory. The 
former is certainly the better, even though ended 
with ſome Hardſhip and Inconvenience, and ſhort 
of thoſe advantageous Terms we defire: For when 
once thoſe tumultuons Proceedings are quieted, 
Time will do the reſt for us. And a Man will do 
well ſometimes to ſuffer himſelf ro be impoſed up- 
on when he is fo largely paid for his Loſs. As it 
was ſaid of Antipater, f That it was neceſſary to 
cheat bim into a Peace, togratify bis Inclination when 
be was eager to put an end to the War. Victory is 


* Miſcere cuncta & privata vulnera Reipublicæ malis ope- 
tire, Nam ita ſe res habet, ut publici ruins quiſque malit 
quam ſua proteri z & idem paſſurus minus conſpici. 

7 Bellum finire cupienti opus erat decipi. . 
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Boox Ill. a very dangerous Concluſion, though a ſucceſsful one 
- For there is great Reaſon to fear the Abuſe of it 
and that the gaining ſuch an Advantage may inſpire 
Inclinations to Tyranny and Oppreſſion, and put 

mighty Opportunities into a Prince's Hands, of ul. 

ing thoſe he hath ſubdued, arbitrarily and by Force, 

that ſo they may be effectually kept under for ever 

after. But, to make ſure Work, it is neceſſary for 

a Prince to rid his Hands of the principal Acton 

and Inſtigators of theſe Confuſions; and ſuch as be 
perceives to be turbulent and bloody- minded Men, 

without Regard to which Side they were of; for 

ſuch Diſpoſitions are always unſafe to be truſted. 

And this may be done conveniently enough under 

ſome fair Pretence of employing them in ſome re- 

moter Parts, or ſending them Abroad into foreign 

Service; or elſe by dividing them, and breaking 

their Correſpondence; or keeping them in play 2 

gainſt a common Enemy; and then, for the Pre- 

vention of any Diſcontents for the Time to come, 

to uſe the common People well, and grant them 

all reaſonable Indulgence; paſſing over what is al 

ready done by an Act of Oblivion, and miniſtring 

no juſt Occaſion of Jealouſy, but making his Go- 

= vernment as eaſy as poſſible, in the Preſervation of 
their Rights and Privileges for the future. 


SECT. XII. 
. Advice for private Perſons, how they ſbould behav 
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themſelves in any of the forementioned Diviſions. 


X7 OVU have now taken a ſhort View of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Calamities and Confuſion, to 
which the State is obnoxious, and heard 1 Dr 
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eftions proper for each of them, ſo far as the Cnr IV. 
Prince himſelf is concerned; it remains now in the © 

aft Place, to conſider what Deportment will be 

proper and prudent for Perſons in a private Capaci- | 
ty, when any of theſe Troubles and Difficulties Rl 
ſhall happen. Now this cannot be diſpatched un- =_ 
der any one general Topick; becauſe there are | 
two Scruples concerning it to be reſolved ; the 

One, whether it be lawful and fit for an honeſt 
and good Man to fall in, and take the Part of 
ſome ſide or other in theſe Diviſions; or whether 
he ſhould rather keep himſelf quiet and fir ſtill. The 
Other, what ſort of Behaviour is adviſable in either 
Caſe, that is, whether he do, or do not intereſt 
himſelf in the Quarrel. 

As to the former of theſe two Queſtions; it is 
propounded for the Satisfaction of ſuch as are looſe 
and at their own Diſpoſal, without any Engage- 
ments upon them, which ſhould determine them 
to either Party. For if they are already under a- 
ny Obligations, this firſt Query does not in any 
Degree concern them; they are got beyond it al- 
ready ; and all the Doubts for them to entertain, 
muſt receive Satisfaction from the ſecond Queſtion. 
| inſert this Caution by the way, becauſe it fre- 
quently falls out, that a Man is ſtaked down, - as 
it were to one Party, almoſt whether he will or no. 
For, though he may not make it any part of his 
Choice and Deſign, nay, though, in his own private 
judgment, he cannot but diſapprove it; yet in de- 
hight of Intention, Inclination, and good Senſe, 
he may find himſelf involved and intangled, by 
bne Conſiderations ſo powerful, that he cannot 
| Hhhh; with 
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Poor III. with any Decency break through them: And the 
being ſuch Bands as Nature hath ty'd him up in, 
or ſuch as counterbalance all Motives to the contre. 
ry, will at leaſt carry a ſufficient Excuſe for hi 
doing as he does. Now, this firſt Queſtion hath 
ſeveral Arguments pro and con; and abundance of 
eminent Inſtances might be produc'd, of Perſon; 
who have behav'd themſelves directly contrary to 
each other with regard to it. So that differi 

Judgments and Authorities, as well as different Res- 

'F ſons, miniſter juſt Ground of Scruple in the Caſe. 

3 The Reſolutions which ſeem to me moſt conveni. 


= ent to be come to, according to the different Cir- 
A cumſtances of the Perſons concern'd in this De. 
1 bate, are ſuch as follow. 

| On the one Hand, nothing ſeems more agree, 
k | ble to the Character of a wiſe and a good 

. than to have nothing at all to do with the Follics 
| and Factions of the World; and therefore ſuch 
; a one cannot do better than to ſtand by, and let 


them try it out by themſelves. Eſpecially too, if 

we conſider what Account hath already been given 

of theſe Diviſions, how irregular and unlawful they 

i are in their own Nature and firſt Cauſes; what 
Ft Wickedneſs, Barbarity, and Injuſtice of all Sorts 
5 they engage Men in. That theſe are inſeparable 
Attendants of ſuch Practices, and it is not poſſible 

to have any Hand in them, and continue innocent, 
I fay, if all theſe Conſiderations be fairly laid toge- 

ther, it ſcarce looks any longer like a Matter of 

free Choice, what a Man may, or may not do; 

but ſeems rather a Point of Duty, than of bare Al- 

lowance and Permiſſion, abſolutely to decline any 

Concern in them. And accordingly it ppt 
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that ſeveral excellent Perſons have had ſo great Cr. IV. 
an Abhorrence of theſe Things, and ſuch a Senſe 
of the perſona! Obligations they violate, that no 
Conſiderations could prevail with them to come 
in; particularly Afinins Pollio, who, the Hiſto- Velleius, 
an tells us, excuſed himſelf for theſe very Rea- 
ſons to Auguſtus, when he entreated his Company 
and Aſſiſtance in the Expedition againſt Mark 
Anthony. Fo 

But then on the other Hand, what ſhall we ſay 
to thoſe Reaſons, which enforce our Obligation to 
take part with good Men, to protect and ſtrength- 
en ſuch, as much as in us lies, and rodefend Equity 
and Right, againſt all that oppoſe, and encroach 
upon it? The Great Solon was ſo ſtrongly poſleſs'd 
in Favour of theſe Engagements, that he is for in- 
flicting very ſevere Puniſhments upon them that af- 
ſect Eaſe and Obſcurity, and refuſe to appear and 
act openly in ſuch Exigencies of State. And that 
rigid Profeffor of Virtue, Cato, govern'd himſelf by 
this Rule; for he did not only declare, and come 
into one Party in the Civil Wars of Rome, but 
took a Command among the Malecontents under 
Pompey. | 

Now, if we would know what Meaſures are fit 
to be taken, where Judgments are ſo divided, and 
Reaſon probable and plauſible enough for each to 
alledge in his own Juſtification; my poor Opinion 
is this: For Perſons of Eminence and Character in 
the World; ſuch as are in publick Truſt, or great 
Reputation, or extraordinary Abilities, and are 
known to be leading and ſignificant Men in the State, 
theſe, I conceive, not only may fall into that fide, 
which they in their Conſcience think the beſt; bur, 
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— far as I am able to diſcern, they are bound to do 


it: For he is a very ill Pilot, that fteers the Ship 
1 in calm and favourable Weather, and runs away 
1 from the Helm, when it grows foul and ſtormy: 
| What ſhall become of the Veſlel, if the beſt Hands 
| let her drive, when there is the greateſt need of 
working her, and keeping her tight? Theſe Gen- 
tlemen ought, in Extremities eſpecially, to ſtand in 
the Gap, and act like Men of Honour; the Care 
of the Government is upon them, and its Safety or 
Ruin liesat their Door. But then, for Perſons in 
a private Capacity, ſuch as make none at all, or 
but a very inconſiderable Figure inthe Government, 
theſe are more at their own Liberty. For as their 
Condition ſuppoſes all the Aſſiſtance they can con- 
tribute, to be of no mighty Conſequence, ſo the 
with- holding that Aſſiſtance can do no great Da- 
| mage: And therefore they may be allowed to retire 
l into ſome Place of Security, and ſeek their own 
ö 
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1 Eaſe and Quiet, at a Diſtance, from the Noiſe and 
1 Clutter of the contending Parties. But then both 
1 theſe kind of Men, thoſe that do, and thoſe that do 
a not declare, lie under an Obligation to demean them- 
1 ſelves, in ſuch manner as I am going to preſcribe. 
. In the mean while I add thus much only upon the 
1 preſent Subject, concerning thoſe who are diſpoſed 
| to come in and act: That in the chooſing what 
Party they ſhould fide with, ſometimes the Caſe is 
ſo plain, that it is almoſt impoſſible they can be 
1 miſtaken. For where the Injuſtice of the Cauſe, 
i 
| 


and other Diſadvantages are ſo evident, that they 
look one full in the Face, and forbid him ; no Man 
of common Senſe will go in thither. But it often 
happens, that there are Reaſons on both ſides; each 
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pretends Right and Juſtice: And each hath Advan- Cnar.1V. 
rages to invite us; and then the Difficulty of com- 
ing to a Reſolution 1s very great; becauſe a Man 
muſt not only weigh the Arguments on both ſides, 
and ſettle the Point of Right and Wrong firſt ; bur 
he hath ſeveral other Conſiderations to attend to, 
ſuch as may, and ought tocarry ſome Weight with 
them, though they have not immediately reſpect to 
the Juſtice of the Cauſe. 
And now it may be ſeaſonable to proceed to the 
other Part of this Advice; which relates to the Be- 
haviour of the Perſons under theſe ſeveral Capaci- 
ties. To all which, I might ſatisfy my ſelf with 
preſcribing in one Word, Moderation and Tem- 
per; that they would particularly take Atticus for 
their Pattern, whoſe Name hath been ſo much ce- 
lebrated for his Prudence and Modeſty in the midſt 
of that boiſterous Age in which he lived: One, 
| who was always believed in his Judgment to favour | 
| the right Side, and reſpected by all good Men for 
| 
] 


doing ſo; but yet one, who ped himſelf fo 
prudently and inoffenſively, that he never involved 
himſelf in the common Confuſions, nor drew down 
the Diſpleaſure of ill Men, or any Inconvenience 
from that Party, who were ſenſible enough he did 
not approve their Proceedings. 
| But, to be a little more particular; and firſt, for 
6 them, who openly declare themſelves; it is certain, 
that theſe ought by no means to be violent, or be- 
tray indecent Heats and Paſſions in their Conver- 
lation; but carry themſelves modeſtly and decent- 
ly, and reſerve their Warmth for Times of Action, 
or till ſome very juſt Occaſion happens to call for 
it. They ans ae be pert, nor forward, nor - 
officiouſly 
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Boox. III. officiouſly thruſt themſelves upon Buſineſs, till they 
WY Mare required, and in ſome Meaſure importuned , 
nay, compelled to it: For in ſuch Circumſtances 
no Man can be active without Odium; and there. 
fore it is ſufficient that we obey our Call, and fol- 
low Duty, without being ſo cager as to run before 
it, and ſtart of our own Accord. But when we 
are called, and muſt act, then we ſhould take Care 
to render the Execution of our Duty as little invi- 
dious as may be; to do all with ſuch Temper and 
Tenderneſs, that the Storm may fly over our Heads, 
and no angry Reſentments, or infamous Reflection; 
remain behind ; never inflaming, or in any Degree 
encouraging, much leſs allowing our ſelves in the 
Commiſſion of thoſe abominable Outrages and In- 
ſolencies uſual upon ſuch Occaſions; but employ- 
ing our utmoſt Endeavour to mollify and ſweeten 
Men; to divert them from injurious and diſorder- 
ly Methods; andby all imaginable Arts, trying to 
clude and break all Deſigns of this Nature. 
Thoſe who have not declared themſelves openly, 
by actually engaging in any Party (whoſe Circum- 
ſtances, with regard to the Eaſineſs and Tranquillity 
of them, are without doubt much to be preferred 
before the former) Thoſe, I ſay, who have given 
the World no viſible and authentick Teſtimony of 
their Affections to one or other Party (tho! at the 
ſame Time they may in their own Breafts be much 
more inclined, and wiſh better to the one than the 
other) ought not to continue in a State of abſolute 
Neutrality. My Meaning is, that they ſhould not 
expreſs a perfect Indifference how Matters go, and 
have no Solicitude beyond their own private Affain; 
for this is 9%» 6% RET 
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fortunes of other People; which is a Coldneſs high- 
ly criminal, where the Peace and Welfare of our 
Country lie at Stake. Such regardleſs Men as 
theſe, are juſtly deteſted by all Sides; and if their 
own Perſonal Safety be what they aim at, the 
Imagination is very vain; for no fort of People run 
a greater Riſque, nor are worſe treated than they. 
We ſee what was the Fate of Thebes in the War 
with Xerxes, and of the Inhabitants of Zabeſb Gilead, 
in the Time of the 7/raelitiſh Judges. Livy hath 
obſerved very juſtly to this Purpoſe, that & Neutra- 
lity never makes one Friend the more, nor one Enemy 
the leſs. It is indeed neither juſt nor becoming, 
and can never look well, or be ſo, except with Al- 
lowance of the Parties cancerned, We ſee there- 
fore what different Meaſures the Two great Roman 
Generals took in this Reſpect. Cæſar declared that 
he took it for granted, all that ſtood Neuter, were 
his Friends; Pompey declared, he looked upon all 
ſuch as his Enemies. In a Stranger indeed this is 
very allowable; for he is under no Obligation to 
meddle in the Concerns of a Country that is none of 
his own z and ſo it is likewiſe in Perſons, whoſe 
eminent Character and Quality may make it beneath 
them to become Parties, in ſuch Differences, which 
they ought rather to be addreſſed to as Umpires, 
and Mediators to determine. 

Nor may be Men, much leſs indeed may they 
ſhew themſelves, fickle and inconſtant ; ſometimes 


on one Side, and ſometimes on rhe other; chang- 


ing their Shape like Proteus, and in the worlt Senſe 
of the Words, becoming all things 76 all Men. Theſe 


* Neutralitas nec Amicos parit, nec Inimicos tollit. = 
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Boon III. are Mungrels, and as ſuch, an odious and deſpicable 

O Breed, — than the former, who continue in x 
State of N eutrality; ; and more offenſive to all, while 
they make it their Buſineſs to pleaſe, and be more 
3 to all; for every Man ought to act upon 
Principles, and to ſtick for ſomething. 

But, tho*' Men ought to encline to one Side in 
their Wiſhes and Affections, becauſe Wiſhes and 
Affections are entirely our own; yet in their Acti. 
ons and Deportment, the Caſe is otherwiſe; theſe 
are what others have ſome Right and Intereſt in; 
and therefore, ſo far as relates to Converſation, theſe 

ought to be extended to all Parties in Common. 
There is a Title antecedent to all theſe accidental 
Differences and Diviſions, which they cannot diſan. 
nul; and therefore we are bound to be offenſive, 
injurious, rude and unconverſable to none; but to 


{| do Offices of Kindneſs and 9 and common 
0 | Humanity to every Body, notwithf any 
Yi Contrariety of Intereſts and Opinions. And thus 
far at leaſt, all ſhould agree to lament, and as much 2 


. in them lies, to heal the publick Breaches and Miſ- 
1 fortunes. Such Perſons ſecure themſelves from all 
the Inconveniencies mentioned before; they create 
no new Enemies, and they loſe none of their old 
Friends. Theſe are Perſons of a Temper fit to be 
employ'd as Mediators, and the moſt likely of any 
to ſucceed in bringing Matters to a fair and amicable 
Compoſition; which thoſe who endeavour, do yet 
better, and are more ſerviceable, than they who 
content themſelves with Expreſſions of Courteſy 
and common Friendſhip, to Men of all Parties in- 
differently. So then, it appears upon the whole 
— that there * be Four Sorts * 
W 
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who are not actually engaged in any Party; Two Cnar. Iv. 
of which are blameable, and theſe are the Neuter, 


or Indifferent, and the Veering, or Unſteady; the 
other Two are uſeful and commendable; and theſe 
are the Converſable or Courteous to all without 
Diſtinction; and the Mediators in order to Agree- 
ment; but ſtill in each of theſe Kinds, one exceeds 
the other; the Inconſtant Man exceeds in Blame 


above the Neuter; and the Mediator Merit and 
Commendation above the common Friend. Of 
thoſe that declare and act openly, there are likewiſe 
Two Sorts, with the ſame Differences, the Eager 


and Violent, and the Moderate and Well- temper d. 


SECT xm | 
Of private Differences and Diſorders. 


I may very reaſonably be expected, that I hould | 


not diſmiſs this Head of Prudence, withour 
ſpeaking to one very frequent Difficulty more; which 
is, How Men ought to behave themſelves in the 
Quarrels or Miſunderſtanding of private Perſons, 
and particular Families. And here one is to con- 
fider, both what is moſt convenient for his own Af- 
fairs, and what can in reaſon be expected from him. 


If the Perſons thus at Enmity be ſuch as have no 


indiſpenſable Tic upon him, he may very fairly keep 


in with them both ; and though perhaps he cannot 
love, or approve of both alike, yer he may, and 


will do well, to be obliging and kind to both, and 
give juſt Offence to neither. It is great Impru- 
dence in theſe Caſes, to engage ſo far with one Side, 
that they ſhall expect to have us entirely to _ 
3 ves, 
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Boox III. ſelves, and think us bound in Honour and Friend 
ſip, to eſpouſe all their Intereſts, and make all mo 


Reſentments our own : And therefore the better 
Way will be to keep upon a Reſerve; to be con. 
tent with a moderate Share of their Favour and 
good Graces. To ſay nothing in their Company 


_ tending to the Matter in Controverſy; but to talk 


—_— of indifferent Things; or at leaſt ſuch as 

we perſonally know to be true, or are otherwiſe 
very well aftur'd of: If we touch upon the Diſpute, 
to ſay what may be for the Service of both, and 
may tend to their Reconciliation, and better Un- 
derſtanding. But by no means ſubmitting to that 
vile Practice of reporting idle Stories, or ground- 
leſs Surmiſes; or aggravating Things that have ſome 
Foundation; or currying Favour, by diſcommend. 


ing or railing at the Adverſary of him with whom 


we converſe. For Matcers here ought to becarry'd 
with fuch an even Hand, that nothing ſhould paſs 
in Company with: the one, which we would not 
ſpeak if rhe other were by; nay, that nothing 
ſhould. be ſaid to the one, which: we would not 
ſay to another in his Turn too; allowing only 
for ſome little Alterations in the Forms and Man- 
ner of our Addreſs; which the different Circum- 
ſtances of the Perfons, or the Relation or Autho- 
rity we pretend to with or ſome other acci- 
dental Conſideration, foreign to the Subject of the 
Quarret it ſelf, may render ſeaſonable, and ſoem to 
* from us. 
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Juſtice, the Second Cardinal Virtue. 


. 
Of Juſtice in General. 


[USTICE conſiſts in rendring to every oneCnav. V. 
whatſoever of Right belongs to him; paying — 
1 to himſelf his own Duty, and then to othersx bar it in. 
theirs. And, according to this Definition, it com- | 
prehends all Manner of Duties and Offices, which 

cach particular Perſon can be. any way oblig'd to. 

Now theſe, as I hinted before, are of Two Sorts, 
according to the Objects of them, which are Two: 

The Firſt terminates in Man's own Perſon; the 

Second in other People: All which in their utmoſt 
Latitude fall within the Compaſs of that moſt ex- 

tenfive Command, which hath expreſs d the Sub- 

ſtance and Sum of all Juſtice, in thoſe very ſew, 

but ſignificant Words, Thou ſbalt love thy Neigh- 

bour as thy ſelf. For here it is very obſervable, Ke 

the Duty to others is put in the Second Place; that 

the Love and Duty we owe to our ſelves, is laid 

33 the Ground-work upon which that to our 
Neighbour is ſuperſtructed, and the Model by which 

it is to be proportion'd. For, as the old Hebrews, 

and not they only, but all the World uſe ro ſay, 

Charity begins at home. 
The Beginning then, and the Foundation of all 2 
Juſtice, is. to be ſought for within our ſelyes; and erer 
the moſt antient and fundamental Right, of alan ve 
others, is that Dominion which Reaſon hath over 

the ſenſual Part of us, A Man muſt be able to 


command 


go— 
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Boox III, command and govern himſelf, before he can be qu. 


3. 
Diſtin- 


jection from others. And this Government of one' 
reducing and reſtraining them to their juſt Meaſure 


The preſerving our Souls in this Order and Poſtur 


guiſhed. 


_ tificial, Particular, Poſitive, and Political; con- 


Of WIS DON. 
lify'd to exerciſe this Authority, in demanding Sub- 


ſelf conſiſts in reſerving to Reaſon the Power of 
bearing Sway, and keeping the Appetites under, 


and Degrees, and bowing their ſtubborn Necks, til 
they become flexible, and obedient to Diſcipline, 


is what we may call, Primitive, Original, and Inter- 
nal Juſtice, the moſt genuine, the brighteſt, and 
infinitely moſt beautiful of any thing that goes by 
that Name. This Sovereignty and Dominion of 
the Rational, over that ſenſual and bruriſh Part of 
the Soul, which is the Source of all our Paſſions, 
and by them of all other Troubles and Diſorder, 
hath been by ſome Authors, not unfitly reſemble 
to a Rider managing his Horſe; keeping himſelf 
firm in the Saddle, and the Rein conſtantly in his 
Hand; by which he rules and turns the Beaft un- 
der him at Pleaſure. 

To give an exact and nice Account of that Juſtice 
which goes abroad, and is cxercis'd in our Dealings 
with other People, it is neceſſary to obſerve firſt of 
all, that there are Two Sorts of it. The one Na- 
rural, Univerſal, Generous, and Brave, Rational, 
and Philoſophical; the other in a great Degree Ar- 


trived and cramp'd up, according to the Exigencies 
of particular Countries and Conftitutions, would al- 
low it a larger, or have confin'd it to a narrower 
Compaſs. The former of theſe is much the more 

lar and uniform, more firm and inflexible, clear. 
er and fairer of the Two: But alas! it is antiquated 
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and abſolute, capable of doing very little Service to 88 

the World, as it now ſtands. This occafion'd that 

Complaint, * That the Subſtance and expreſs Image 

| of true Right and Juſtice was long ſince fled and gone; 
and all we live by now, is only ſome faint Shadows, 
aud imperfert Copies of that original Repreſentation 
taken from the Life it ſelf. Thele are like the firſt 
Sketches of a Night- piece; but they are ſuch as 
Mankind muſt be contented with, ſince though the 
Darkneſs of their Conditions need a ſtronger Light, 
yet their preſent Infirmities cannot bear any thing 
ſo exquiſitely bright. This is what they fay of Po- 
hcletus's Rule, Inflexible, Unalterable. The other 
is more ſlack, and limber, and pliable it comes tos 
and accommodates itſelf to the Neceſſities and the 
Weakneſſes of Mankind, nay of the generality ; and 
that to be ſure is the worſt and moſt ignorant Part. 
This is a Leaden and a Lesbian Rule, a Noſe of Wax, 
that bends into any Form, and may be wrought in- 
to any Figure; and indeed is bow'd and chang'd 
perperually, according to the different Exigencies 
and Circumſtances of Time, and Place, and Perſon; 
the poſture of Affairs, and the variety of Accidents. 
This, incaſe of Neceſſity and Convenience, diſpenſes 
with, allows, nay approves of ſeveral things, which 
the other will not ſo much as connive ar, but muſt 
abſolutely condemn, and cannot admit upon any 
Conſideration whatſoever. This eſtabliſhes ſome 
Vices, and gives them not only the Countenance, 
but ſometimes the Sanction of a Law, and rejects 
ſeveral Actions, in themſelves innocent and good, as 
unlawful and not to be practis d. Natural Juſtice 

Veri Juris germanzque Juſtitiæ ſolidam & expreſſam 

effgiem nullam tenemus; umbris & imaginibus utimur. 
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Boox III. looks only at the Reaſon, the Equity, the Virtue 
the Decency and Fitneſs of the thing : But poſitive 
and political Juſtice proceeds upon other ſort of Con. 
| ſiderations; it hath a great, I might almoſt ſay, 
| principal Regard, to the Advantage, the Conveni- 
1 ence; at leaſt its main Aim and Buſineſs is to re. 
concile theſe two, and make Profit and Probity go 
Hand in Hand, and ſo mutually promote and aſſiſt 
each other. Since therefore this is the only ki 
which the World is manag'd by, and the Deſign 
of the preſent Treatiſe is to reform Men's Manners, 
and to better them in ſuch Points as are practicable, 
| we will confine ourſelves wholly to this latter fort. 
| For it muſt needs be to very little purpoſe to inſiſt 
| upon the former; of which there is nothing now 
but the Idea and bare Speculation left. 
4 Now this Juſtice at preſent in common uſe, and 
of Juſtice that which is efteem'd the Judge and Standard of 
| uſe, human Actions, is firſt of all Twofold, with regard 
| to the Rules and Meaſures of it. The one is what 
we call legal Juſtice, becauſe it is bound up by the 
Terms and Letter of the Law; and this is that Rule 
which Magiſtrates and Judges are obliged to deter- 
mine, and proceed by. It any Injury be, as there 
| often is, great Injury done or ſuffer'd by ſuch De- 
1 ciſions, they who pals the Sentence are in no degree 
i accountable for it; becauſe their Buſineſs is not to 
make the Law, but to be govern'd by, and adt ac- 
cording to the Law; and fo there is no help, but 
they muſt take it, as it lies before them. The o- 
ther is term'd equitable Juſtice; and this hath a larg- 
er Range allow d it; it is not fetter'd up to Words 
and Syllables, but hath a Liberty left to conſider the 
preſent Exigency, the Circumſtances of the _ 
* the 
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the Hardſhips of his Caſe ; and fo can adminiſter Car. V. 
Relief, and determine the Point in Diſpute, in a 


Latitude, not only beyond, but ſometimes even a- 
bove and contrary to the Letter of the Law. Or 
indeed, to ſpeak more properly, this Equity over- 
rules and manages the Law to the beſt Advantage, 
and directs it fo, as to anſwer its proper End, by 
making the Execution of the Law agreeable to the 
Intention, and the Reaſons of enacting of it. Up- 
on this account it is, that a wiſe Man ſaid very 


truly, that Laws and Juſtice were not ſufficient of 


_ themſelves, unleſs they fell into good Hands, and 
vere juſtly and skilfully manag'd; that is, unleſs 
their Sentence proceed upon equitable Conſiderati- 
ons. And this larger and freer way of Proceeding 
is the peculiar Province of the ſupreme Judge; the 
Prince in Perſon, or thoſe, who in the Conſtructi- 
on and Practice of the Law, are commiſhan'd by 
him for this purpoſe, and ſo equivalent in all they 
do to his own doing it. For his Authority is pre- 
ſent, though his Perſon be not ; and this is the more 
effectual, more powerful Preſence of the two. 
Again, if we deſcend to conſider this Juſtice more 
particularly, there will another Diviſion offer itſelf 


to us, with regard to the different Methods of pro- 


ceeding. One of which is calld commutative Fuſticey 
becauſe it conſiſts in buying and ſelling, bargaining, 
and all manner of Commerce; for the ſeveral kinds 
of this are reduc'd to that one general Practice, of 


trucking and bartering one thing for another. And 


this is the Juſtice in exerciſe among private Men; 
the Rule whereof is Arithmetical Proportions; for 


our Care is to make what we give and what we re- 
ceive jn Exchange, of equal Value. The other is 
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Boox III. diſtributive Juſtice; and this is adminiſtred by the 
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thing as 
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publick, in Rewards and Puniſhments: The Rule 
whereof is geometrical Proportion; wherein anex- 
act and nice Equivalent is not aim'd at, nor juſt the 
Merit and Quality of the Fact, and nothing elſe at- 
tended to; but ſeveral other Conſiderations taken 
in: And the laſt Reſult of the whole Debate is this, 
what, upon a fair Computation of all Circumſtance 
put togother, is reaſonable and fitting for the one 
to give, or to award z and for the other to receive, 
or to ſuffer. 

Now this Juſticeat preſent i in common uſe, when 
it comes to be cloſely and critically examin'd, will 


frict and be found to be no ſuch thing as ſtrict and perfect 
ict Juſtice : For the Truth is, as I ſaid before, Sn 


in the 
World. 


Nature is not capable of ſuch a thing; it is too re- 
fin'd for our groſs Condition, and we cannot bear 
this, or any other thing in its abſtracted Excellence 
or Purity. In all practicable Juſtice there is a Mix- 
ture of Injuſtice, Favour, and Rigour; roo much 
and too little: Theſe, like the Allay in our Coin, 
are properly call'd the Remedy; for ſuch indeed they 


are to the corrupt and degenerate State of Mankind. 


There is no ſuch thing as pure and true Standard 
current among us; that exact Mediocrity, which 
we can only form, and truly now can ſcarce form 
in our Imaginations. Hence proceed thoſe Max- 
ims of the Antients, that he who deſigns to do 
Juſtice in the Groſs, will find himſelf under an 
avoidable Neceſſity to be unjuſt in the Retail; for 

no general Rule can be conſtantly obſerv'd, but 
ſome particular Perſons and Caſes will find them- 
ſelves aggriev d by it. And he that will be juſt in 
great and important Occaſions, muſt — 

un) 
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unjuſt in thoſe of leſs Conſequence. Theſe are Crue. v. 
Difficulties ſo well known, ſo generally felt and 93 
confe(s'd, that in Matters of Commerce and Com- 
mutative Juſtice, ſome Lawgivers heretofore were 
forc'd, in order to the bringing the Buſineſs of 
Trade under ſome Rule, and reſtraining the Exor- 
bitancies of it ſomewhere, to give leave to Men to 
cheat to ſome certain Degree (as for Inſtance, not 
to exceed half of what the Commodity was really 
worth) without being liable ro the Law. And 
this they were forc'd to connive at, becauſe they 
could fix it no better. Again, in the Caſe of 
difiributive Juſtice, how many innocent Perſons are 
clapp'd up? How many guilty acquitted and re. 
leas'd? And all this without any Corruption or 
Fault of the Judges. And to how much preater 
a Sum would this Account ſwell, if, to unjuit Con- 
demnations and Acquitals, we ſhould add the Ex- 
ceſſes and Defects in Puniſhments, how much more 
or leſs hath been awarded, than the Sufferer really 
deſery'd? For this is almoſt the conſtant daily Fai- 
lure, even where Juſtice is adminiſtred with the 
cleaneſt Hands, and moſt unblemiſh'd Integrity of 
Heart. Juſtice indeed perplexes and hinders it ſelf, 
and the greateſt and moſt acute Underſtanding can. 
not penetrate into the bottom of Things. To ſee, 
and make Proviſion againſt all Inconveniencies, re- 
quires Abilities and Providence more than Human. 
But, that we may not be thought to complain 
without Cauſe, and ſhelter ourſelves in Generals, I 
will now give an Inſtance, and that a very conſi- 
derable one, wherein diſtributive Juſtice ſeems to 
me to fall exceeding ſhort: And that is, in inflict- 
ing Puniſhments when Men do amiſs, but not pro- 
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any Rewards to diftinguiſh thoſe that do 
well ; and that too, notwithſtanding the diſpenſing 
of theſe two, are the two great — and, a; 
it were, the two Hands of Juſtice; and yet, as this 
is commonly exercis d in Courts of Judi 

Juſtice is maim'd and crippled, und inclines 

ther to the puniſhing Side. The greateſt Favour 


we can hope to receive from this lame Goddeſs, is 


Indemnity, and a Mamifeſtation of our own Inno. 
cence: And this alas! is ſhort Commons; a poor 
Allowance for thoſe to ſubſiſt upon, who have ſig- 
naliz'd themſelves by eminent and difficult Virtues. 


But this, as bad as it is, is not the worſt of the Mat- 


ter; for I will put you another Caſe chat happens 
every Day. You ſhall be inform'd againſt, im- 
priſon'd, indifted wrongfully, and under theſe Cx 
lumnies fuffer exceedingly, in your Perſon, your 
Purſe, your Reputation; you are brought to Trial, 
and acquitted; this you will ſay makes ſome, though 


but ſome Amends neither, to your Credit: Your 


Innocence is proclaim'd to all the World: And 


what now is the Fruit of all this Suffering and 


Expence ? Why you eſcape the Severity of the 
Law: A goodly Satisfaction indeed! A Man is not 
puniſh'd that never deſerv'd it. But where is the 
Reparation for all the Trouble and Charge you have 
been at? For this will flick by you, and can never 
be wip'd off, though the Suſpicion, and Scandal, and 


all the Dirt hat afalſc Accuſer beſpatter d you with, 
may. The Plaintiff or Informer in the mean while, 
if he can but bring the leaſt Colour of Probability 
for what he depos'd againſt you, comes off clear; 
and a very cafy thing it is, to make any thing look 
{o ſuſpicious, as ſhall ſufficero prevent the recover- 
| EM ing 
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of Damages upon him: So very niggardly, ſo C.. 
— miſerable 3 is Juſtice in the _—_ of Re- 
wards, and gratifying Men for having deſerv'd well, 
and ſo entirely addicted to Puniſhment; inſomuch, 
that now the Word is brought to ſignify, that by 
way of Eminence, and doing Juſtice, or being ob- 

noxious to Juſtice, is ny underſtood in the 
rigorous Senſe, as if Juſtice bad nothing elſe to do, 
but to ſcourge, and take Men off. And any Man, 
whoſe Diſpoſition is litigious, and his Malice and 
Conſcience wicked enough to put him upon it, may 
very eaſily give his Neighbours a great deal of Trou- 
ble and Charge, and without any Danger to him- 
ſelf run them into ſuch Difficulties, as they will not 
poſſibly get quit of again, without conſiderable 
Detriment and Diſquiet. 

Now if we would conſider J uſtice as tothe ſeveral 
Parts of our Duty, and the Objects in which they 
terminate; theſe are principally three. For every 
Man is, by Virtue of his Nature and Condition, a 
Debtor to God, to Himſelf and to his N eighbour : 

So that one of his Creditors is above him; another is 
upon the Level with him; and the third is Creditor 
and Debtor both in one Perſon. The Duty to 
God is but another Phraſe for Piety and Religion; 
ſo that this Head of Juſtice hath been largely inſiſt- 
ed upon already, in the ſecond Part of this Treatiſe. 
And therefore, without troubling the Reader any 
more upon that Subject, I ſhall betake my ſelf to 
the other two yet behind; the Duty to ourſelves, 
and that to our Neighbour. 
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g 
| Of Juſtice, as that regards a Man's Duty 
to himſelf. 


Boox III. FF HIS indeed is ſcatter'd throughout this whole 
2 Work, and every Chapter is full of it. For 
 whatelſeisthe Deſign of the firſt Book, which at- 
tempts to bring Men throughly acquainted with 
themſelves, and the Condition of human Life? What 
elſe does the ſecond drive at in teaching Men Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and laying down general Rules for their at- 

_ taining to it? What, Laſtly, makes up this third 
Book, but eſpecially that part of it which treats of 
Fortitude and Temperance, which are both of them 
Virtues that have a more direct Tendency, and 
immediate Relation to this Matter? So that any 

| thing induſtriouſly apply'd to this Topick in parti- 
I cular, might perhaps be well enough ſpared. But 
5 however, Iwill here lay down ſome Directions, and 
give the Matter an expreſs and ſolemn Conſideration, 
in the moſt compendious Method that conveniently 
] can. 
1. The firſt Advice I ſhall give upon this Occaſion, 
and that which in truth is the Foundation of all the 
reſt, is, that Men would bethink themſelves, and 
take up a Reſolution not to live Extempore, and at 
Random, from Hand to Mouth, and without any 
Reflection of what they are, what will become of 
them, and why they are here; and yer, as extrava- 
gant as all this may ſeem at firſt hearing, the great- 
eſt part of Mankind by far are guilty of it. They 
fool away their Time, and never live in good earneſt, 
but * Day after Day, Ou: one ſerious Thought, 


or 


of Fuſtice, as it regards one's Self. 1225 
or troubling themſelves to look ar all before them. Crar.VI. 
They have no Reliſh, no Enjoyment of Liſe; nor 
make any other uſe of it, but only to employ it in 
unneceſſary Trifles, and Things by the by. Their 
mighty Projects, and buſy Cares, are rather a Hin- 
drance and Perplexity, than any Furtherance to 
the great Ends of Living: Such Men do every 
thing in earneſt, but live. All their Actions, and 
the little broken Parcels of Life, are grave and 
full of Attention; but the Bulk and Subſtance of 
Life goes off without any Regard or Conſideration 

at all. This is like a ſelf-evident Principle, or a 
Truth taken for granted in Speculation; upon which 
they never beſto w a ſecond Thought. That which 

is accidental and inſignificant is made their princi- 

pal Carez and that which ought to be their main 
Buſineſs neglected, as if it were only an additional 
and unneceſſary thing. They are exceeding diligent 
and importunately ſolicitous in other Matters; ſome 

in acquiring a vaſt Compals of Learning; ſome in aſ- 
piring to Honours and Preferments; ſome in heap- 
ing up Riches: Others are intent upon Pleaſures and 
Diverſions; Hunting, or Play, or vain Contrivances 

to paſs away their Time, as if this were a Burden, 
and hung upon their Hands: Others are taken up 

in uſeleſs Speculations, fanciful Notions, pretty In- 
ventions: Others ſet up for Men of Buſineſs, and 
ſpend all their Days in Hurry and Noiſe : O- 
thers purſue Deſigns different from all theſe: But 
amidſt this vaſt Variety of Follies, few or none apply 
themſelves ro the true Wiſdom, by ſtudying how 

to live indeed. They are thoughtful and anxious, 
entirely given up to, and eager of many Matters; 
but Life ſlips through their Fingers inſenſibly, and 
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ture of a Term; a ſet Period of Tame appointadt 


follow other Buſineſs in. Now all this is extream. 


ly injurious and unreaſonable; the Source of ou 
greateſt Miſery; the falſeſt and baſeſt way of be. 


rraying ourſelves, and abandoning our true Intereſt 


It is perfectly loſing and throwing away our Life, 
and the moſt perfidious, as well as the moſt fi- 


tal Breach of Duty we can poſhbly be guilty of 


For certainly every Man owes thus much to him- 
ſelf, not to trifle, andbe wanting in his greatefl Con- 


cern; to make Life as eaſy, as chearful, as defira. 


cumbent upon all Mortals. We ought to look up- 
on Life as a Matter of the laſt Conſequence; a 


and therefore are bound to husband it thriftily, and 


gain by the Increaſe. This is our great Concern; 
all the reſt are Toys and Geugaws in Compariſon; 
inconſiderable, and very ſuperficial Advantages. | 
about it with marvellous Application: But then this 
live when they are juſt going to die. Like fooliſh 


are ſnut, and then complain of an ill Market. What, 


able, and good to himſelf as he can; which is to 
be done no other way, but by making the moſt of 
it in point af Uſefulneſs, and good Management. 
For living well and adviſedly is the only Expedient 
in order to dying ſo; and this is the great Task in- 


precious Talent; an important Truſt, of which 
we mult render a ſtrict and very particular Account; 


improve it to the utmoſt of our Power; that 
we may be found faithful in our Stewardſhip, and 


cannot deny indeed, but ſome there are, who be- 
ſtow ſome Mi of this kind, and pretend to ſet 


Thoughtfulneſs comes too late, and they begin to 
Chapmen, vrho put off their Bargains till the. Shops 
lay 
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y they, ſhall I never get an Opportunity of re- Cnuv. VI. 

ar es the World, and living fm Pur 

poſe? Alas! * How #nſeaſonable it is to begin 30 live, 

when wwe can live no longer ! What ſtrange Infatuation 

makes us thus forget, that we are Mortal! M bile we 

put off to a farther Day, and intend to take up here- 

after ; that very Life which ſhould have beenemploy' d, 

is oft and gone. So good Reaſon had all the wiſe 

Men of Old to call upon us ſo often and ſo loudly, 

to make the beſt of our Time, and loſe no Op- 

portunities; ſo juſt is that Warning, that of all the 

Neceſſaries of Life, Time is the greateſt, the moſt 

indiſpenſable ; what they who want and are prodi- 

gal of, undo themſelves to all Intents and Purpoſes. 

The ſhortneſs of Life, and the length of Art, is 

not more properly apply'd to the Study of Phyſick, 

andthe Art of Healing, thanit is to the Art of Liv- 
ing: For this is an Art too, and ſuch as cannot be 
maſter'd without long Study, and great Application 

of Mind. This is the true, the only Wiſdom; 
and therefore this preſent Direction is the firſt and 
moſt concerning it; thoſe that follow are but ſo ma- 
ny Deductions from, and Helps to it. 

2. The next is, that we ſhould learn to dwell a- 
lone; to be eaſy when by ourſelves; and, if Occa- 
lion ſo require, well content to be deprived of the 
Company, and Comfort of all the World. It is 
an extraordinary Attainment, to know how to en- 
joy one's ſelf; and a Virtue as well as Advantage 
to take Satisfaction and perfect Content in that En- 
joyment. Let us therefore ſet about it in good ear- 
neſt, and never reſt till we have gain d this Point 

*Quam ſerum eſt incipere vivere, cum deſinendum eſt! 
quam ſtulta mortalitatis oblivio! Dum differtur vita tranſcurrit. 
upon 
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who hath brought himſelf to do ſo every Day, and 
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Boox III. upon our ſelves; the conquering of all our Fond. 


neſſes, and uneaſy Hankerings after the Converſa- 
tion of others; and the taking Delight in conver. 
ſing with our own Souls; that fo our Contentment 


may depend upon our ſelves alone, and not upon 


ether People, norupon any thing without us. But, 
though we ſhould not ſeek Converſation as our Hap- 
pineſs, and what we cannot want; yet muſt not 
this Self-ſarisfaction degenerate into a cynnical Mo- 
roſeneſs, or a proud affected Solitude. It is a 
Fault to refuſe, or to disdain the Company of our 
Friends; this is what we ought not only to accept, 
but to be glad of, and good humoured in; allow- 
ing and practiſing all thoſe Diverſions, which plea- 
fant. Diſcourſe, and innocent Mirth are able to give 
us. My Meining is only to keep Men fromabeing 
Slaves to thoſe Diverſions, and unable to reliſh any 
Pleaſure without them; and ſuch are a great part of 
the World, almoſt quite loft, and ſadly to ſeek, 
what to do with themſclves, when they are alone. 
Now every Man ought be ſufficiently provided at 


Home for his own Entertainment; and he is very 


poorly ſupplied, who cannot ſubſiſt upon his pri- 
vate Stock for one Day at leaſt. But the Man 


needs be beholding to no Body for his Suſtenance 
and Satisfaction of this kind, is ſure to be always 


| happy, always pleas d. *Tis true, in the midſt of 


it will be his Prudence to accommodate his Tem- 
per and Behaviour to any thing that may ** 
| | ut 


all this, he ought to be Civil and Complailant; to 


put on an Air of Gaiety, or Buſineſs, comply with | 
the Company, and do as they do; ſubmit to the Ne- 


ceſſity of Affairs, whenever that calls: In a Word, 
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But howſoever thoſe Conſiderations may alter his C#ae, vl. 
outward Appearance, and oblige him to make dif- ah Gans 


ferent Figures in the Eye of the World; to puton 
all Humours, and ſhift his Manner, as oft as the 
Scene changes; yet ſtill at Home, and within him- 
ſelf he muſt be always the ſame. This is the Effect 
of Meditation, and ſerious Thought, which is in- 
deed the Food, the Life, the Eſſence of the Soul. 
And it is a remarkable Inſtance, how kind Nature 
hath been to us, that we thus live upon that which 
is the moſt frequent, the moſt laſting, the moſt eaſy 
and natural Employment of our Souls; 3 for Oe 
is always with us, and moſt truly our own. 
But, tho' all Men's Minds are employ'd, yet is 
not the Employment eaſy to all alike; nor the Mat- 
ter they are employed upon, the Game. In ſome, 
this Entertainment of themſelves is meer Impotence 
and Childiſhneſs; the Doſings of Idleneſs and Sloth, 
the want of Buſineſs, and meerly the Effect of having 
nothing elſe to do : But great Souls make it their 
Choice, they court and covet the Opportunities for 
it, look upon it as their main Buſineſs, and moſt 
improving Study, And therefore they ply it cloſe 
with their utmoſt Application, and Intenſeneſs of 
Thought; their Faculties are all at work, and, as was 
ſaid of Scipio, they are never leſs alone than when 
they are by themſelves ; never more full of Buſi- 
neſs than when retreated from the World, and ſe- 
queſtred from all that Men commonly call ſuch. 
This, fo far as Human Nature can aſpire to the Re- 
ſemblance of ſo bright an Excellence, is to imitate 
Almighty God; for he lives, and feeds upon the 
Reflections of his own Mind; and Ariſtotle gueſſed 
right, when he laid down this conſtant Employ- 
ment 
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Book III. ment as the Foundation of the Happineſs, both of 
tee Divine and Human Nature. For Self-ſuffici- 


ency, and Self- ſatisfaction, are but other Words for 
Happineſs; and theſe are never to be had, never to 
be taſted, but by learning to employ, and to enter- 
tain our ſelves well with our own Thoughts. 

3. But then in order hereunto, great regard muſt 
be had to the Choice of fit Subjects for the Mind 
to dwell upon. For ſome People make fo very ill 


Uſe of this ſolitary Retreat into themſelves, that 
they are their own worſt Tempters, and Company 
is their beſt Preſervation z to the Intent therefore, 


that this Meditation may be an Employment in- 
deed, and this Entertainment delightful; like His 
whoſe Image our Souls are, we mult take care not 
to trifle away our Time in vain Thoughts, and 
much more ſtill, not to miſpend it in Vice: 'The 
firſt is ſure to do us no manner of good, the {c. 
cond a great deal of harm. Some grave ſevere 
Study, ſome uſeful profound Knowledge, ſome 
Contrivance how to improve and exalt our Minds, 
and make our ſelves better Men, ſhould be our 
great Employment and Concern. God hath given 
us Reaſon and Comprehenſion, and a large Poſſeſ- 
fion ; a rich Soil it is, but the manuring, and cul- 
tivating, and making it fruitful, is our Duty; the 


principal Task incumbent upon every Man; what 
the Laws of Nature and Religion have covenanted 
for; and what each of us muit expect to give an 


Account of. It highly concerns us therefore to be ſe- 
rious and vigilant, to look narrowly into ourſelves, 
and ſce how matters ſtand with us; to call in our 
Cares and Endeavours unprofitably ſpent abroad, 
and try to turn theſe to better Account, by laying 

2 them 


we ſhall) that many thingsare out of Courſe, and go 
much amiſs : Some through the Corruption of Vice; 
others from ſome Nefe&t of Nature; a Third by 
Reaſon of the Infection we have taken from ill 
Company; a Fourth upon the Account of ſome 
Accident that diforders and confounds us : When, 
I fay, we ſhall thus perceive our ſeveral Failings, 
and the true Cauſes of them diſtinctly, our next 
Endeavour muſt be, to go conſiderately to work; 
correcting what was out of order, providing againſt 
the like Inconveniencies, and cutting off the Oc- 
caſions that draw us into Danger, for the Time to 
come. A Man is by all means bound to bring him- 
{elf ro Reaſon, and though the Oppoſition made by 
unruly Appetites, and vicious Habits may be great, 
and the Difficulties very diſcouraging, yet Refor- 
mation is a Work that muſt be done! And there- 
fore a Man ought to ſer about it with Reſolution; 
to bow the ſtubborn Neck of his Paſſions, what- 
ever it coſt him; and not let all run to Ruin, and 
loſe himſelf by Cowardiſe, or Sloth, or a diſdain- 
tul unthinking Careleſneſs. 

4. And indeed, above all things, a Man ſhould 


beware of a ſluggiſh ſauntring Way of Life; for 


to do nothing, is to do all; the Soul gathers Ruſt, 
by lying idle and out of Uſe; and the Way to pre- 
ſerve our Minds as well as our Bodies in Health and 
Strength, is to keep them in Breath by conſtant Ex- 
erciſe and Employment. And here too, the Pre- 
ſcription holds, that the Exerciſe ſhould not be too 
violent and laborious. There is no Occaſion for 
a conſtam Intenſencſs of Thought; but it ought 


to 


o/ Juſtice, as it regards one's Self. F231 
them out upon Buſineſs more important at Home. Ce. VI. 
And when, upon Examination, we find (as find : 
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Boon III. to be wholſome and fit for them; that our Thoughts 
mould be ſerious and grave, virtuous and becoming. 


And if there be not enough of this kind laid ready 
to our Hands, we ought rather to cut out Work 


for our ſelves, than not be doing at all. And thus 


we may conſult our own Genius, and form ſuch De- 
ſigns as may give us Pleaſure and Entertainment, ag 
well as find us Buſineſs; we may read good Books, 
confer with good Men, and cafily contrive to lay 
out our Time ſo regularly, and in Method, as ne- 


ver to be in a Hurry, never at a Loſs what to do 


next, or how to diſpoſe of ourſelves to very good 
Advantage. 


5. Another good Direction will be, to manage 


all Occurrences ſo prudently, that all that offers, all 
that is done, or ſaid, may turn to Account; to learn 
ſome what from every Company we come into, from 
every Action and Accident to take ſome Warning, 
lay down ſome Rule, make ſome Application, and 
bring the Matter home to ourſelves; and all this in 
a way ſo ſilent, that no Body ſhall perceive it. For 
all the Attempts of this kind prove nauſeous and 
offenſive, if we ſuffer them once to be corrupted 
with Noiſe, and Vanity, and Affectation. 

6. But to be a little more particular: We cannot 
but be ſenſible, that as a Man hath three Things to 
take care of, as either eſſential Parts of, or neceſſary 
Appendages to his Perſon; ſo the Duty, which e- 
very one is obliged to himſelf in, is the regulating 
and wiſe Management of his Mind, his Body, and 
his Goods. As for the Mind (which is the firſt, 
and principal, and for the Uſe and Benefit whereof 
thoſe general Rules already laid down, are after 2 


more peculiar manner calculated) all its Operations, 
we 
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Of Fuſtice, as it regards one's Self. 1133 
we know, may be reduced to theſe two, Cogita- Ca. VI. 
tion, and Volition z conſequently the two great Fa -- 
culties to be cultivated, are the Underſtanding and 
the Will; and the Fruits to be reaped from our 
Care and Pains, the Ornaments and Excellencies of 
the Soul, are Knowledgeand Virtue. Asto the form- 
er of theſe, the Underſtanding ; there are two vicious 
Extreams, and in ſome Senſe indeed Contraries to 
each other, from which we ſhould uſe all poſſible 
Care to preſerve it untainted. The firſt of theſe 
is Folly ; by which I underſtand all forts of Vanity, 
empty and inſignificant Imaginations, Fopperies 
and Trifles, ſuch as are excuſable only in Children, 
but unworthy the Character, and far beneath the 
Dignity of a Man; for this noble Creature was 
not made to play the Fool; * Jeſt and Sport may 
be his Recreation, bur he is qualify'd and deſign d 
for greater Things. Seriouſneſs and ſevere Thought 
is his Buſineſs, and Matter of Weight and Impor- 
tance expected from him. In the other Part of my 
Diviſion, I likewiſe include all fantaſtical, abſurd, 
and extravagant Opinions; vulgar Errors, and un- 
reaſonable Prejudices. For as Vanity debaſes the 
Soul, damps its Vigour, adulterates and baſterdizes 
its genuine Greatneſs; ſo Prepoſſeſſion and raſh Mi- 
ſtakes, pollute and diſhonour, and leave an eternal 
Blemiſh upon it. We muſt therefore feed and 
cheriſh this noble Creature, with Entertainment 
ſuitable to irs generous Appetite and Nature; that 
is, with ſerious, ſubſtantial Studies, ſuch as may be 
ſerviceable, and turn to ſome Account; we muſt 
Tincture and Soak it well (if I may fo ſay) in Sound, 
agreeable Notions, ſuch as are conformable to the 
Non ad jocum & luſum genitus, ſed ad ſeyeritatem potids. 
Ek is 
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Bor- III Dictates of pure Nature, and right Reaſon; ang 
our Care ſhould be not ſo much to exalt, and te. 


fine, and fly it high, to render it vigorous ang 
ſtrong, acute and nice; as to regulate and metho- 
dize it, that all its Reaſonings may be ſtanch, its 
Concluſions true, its Motions orderly, and irs Dif. 
poſitions virtuous : For the doing Things pertinent. 
ly and properly, in due Method, and Time, and 


Meaſure, is the Effect of Wiſdom, and that which 


makes the Soul and irs Attainments truly valuable. 
And here again great Care muſt be taken to keep our 
ſelves from Pertneſs and Self- conceit, Poſitiveneſ; 
and Preſumption; all which are Vices exceedin 
common among Men of acute Parts, and a lively 
ſtrong Mind. It would be much wiſer to put 2 
Check upon our Forwardneſs; to proceed ſlowly 
and deliberately ; to be content to live in Doubt. 
and ſuſpend our Judgment, and confeſs our Igno- 
rance, in ſuch Matters eſpecially as are eontro- 


verted, and commonly oppoſed; where Reaſon is 


confronted with Reaſon, and Authority with Au- 
thority; and theſe two ſo plauſible, ſo ſtrong on 
both Sides, that they ask Time and Skill to confi. 
der and digeſt them thoroughly. Nor is this a 
mean Accompliſhment, or below the Character of 
the Perſon I intend to inſtruct. For, let my Read. 
er be well aſſured, it is a great Thing, and a very va- 
luable Quality, to know how to be Ignorant with 
Modeſty and Decency; and keeping ones ſelf in 
Doubt and Suſpence is the ſureſt and ſafeſt Way to 
true Knowledge. This is what the moſt celebrated 
Philoſophers always pretented to do; and indeed 
it is one of the faireſt and moſt generous Fruits of 
Learning and a well-diſciplined Mind. 


7. A 
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7. As for the Will; this muſt be brought under Cuae.VI 
Government, and made to ſubmit it ſelf in every 
Thing to the Directions of right Reaſon. And the 
reducing it thus to Subjection is the Office of Vir- 
tue, which tames and ſubdues it, and inclines its 
Ear to this wiſe Guide, by drawing off its Attenti- 
on and Inclination from the Seducements of vain, 
fickle, and commonly falſe Opinions, and by deli- 
vering it from the Tyranny of Paſſion. For theſe 
are the three Principles, ſome of which always puſh 
on our Souls to Action, and prefide over them in it; 
but they, who are undèr either of the latter, are loſt 
and miſerable to the laſt Degree. For do but ob- 
ſerve the mighty Difference betwixt them! The 
wiſe Man maintains his Poſt; and hearkens to the 
true Word of Command; the Dictates of his Mind, 
which are agreeable to Nature and Reaſon; he 
keeps his Eye conſtantly upon his Duty, andregards 
not what he is diſpoſed to by his Frailties and Cor- 
ruptions, but what by the Law he is oblig'd todo. 
Whatever common Opinion would perſuade him 
to, he always ſuſpects for ſpurious; whatever Paſ- 
ſion would prompt hirh to, he certainly rejects and 
condemns. And the Effect of this is, that he lives 
at Eaſe and Quiet, finds Peace always within, goes 
on ſmoothly, and without Diſturbance; is never 
driven to any Neceſſity of altering his Meaſures, 
or acting in Contradiction to himſelf, or repenting 
of what he had done ; for, let the Event be what 
it will, yet his Methods were right and proper 
he choſe the beſt, and made the moſt of his preſent 
Circumſtances. And then, another Advantage he 
gains too, which is, to do nothing with Heat and 
Violence; ; for Reaſon is a cool and calm Principle. 

Kkkkz Whereas 
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” who gives himſelf up to the other two, is exorbi- 


tant and uncertain ; all his Motions are excentrick 


and wild, he is in perpetual Confufion, at War 
with himſelf, and hath no Eaſe, no Satisfaction: 
He is doing and undoing, taking new Meaſures, be- 
ginning again, repenting and condemning what is 
paſt, unſteady in all his Reſolutions, and diſſatisfyd 
with his own Choice. For indeed none but the 
wiſe Man can ever be fix'd and contented; and all 
other Principles but Reaſon and Virtue are too 
feeble, too fickle to ſettle or to ſatisfy us. * hen 
this compoſes us to Refl, we may expett it ſhall be ſaver 
and refreſhing. A good Man will always have re- 


gard to, and ſtand in awe of his own Conſcience; 


which is in reality what the Heathens uſe to call his 
good Genius or Angel; and the Reverence he bears 
to this, will make him careful not to ſtep awry, 
and aſham'd of misbehaving himſelf in its Preſence, 
And the true Reaſon why the World is no better, 
is, that / very few People pay that Reſpæct which 
is due to themſelves. 

8. The Body comes next to be conſider'd 3 and 
to this we owe our Aſſiſtance and good Manage- 
ment. Tis a vain and ridiculous Attempt, to ſepa- 
rate theſe two principal Parts of our Perſons, and 
pretend to lay out all our Care and Tenderneſs up- 
on the one, to the Prejudice and defrauding of its Fei- 


low: Onthe contrary, a good Underſtanding, and 


mutual Kindneſs ou ght to be maintain d between 
them; that by reciprocal Offices they may be full 


more cloſely allied, more intimately join d. Nature 


* Nulla placidior Quies niſi quam Ratio compoſuit 
1 Rarum eſt, ut ſatis ſe quiſque vereatur. 


I hath 


Of Juſtice, as it regards one's Self. 1137 
| hath beſtow'd a Body upon us, as our neceſſary Re- Car. VI. 
ceptacle and Inſtrument of Life; and therefore the "VP 
Soul, which is the Principal, ought to take the 


Guardianſhip and Protection of it. It muſt not en- 
ſlave itſelf to the Body, tis true, for this were to 
draw the baſeſt, moſt unjuſt, moſt diſhonoura- 
ble and reproachful of all Servitudes upon its own 
Head; but it is bound to ſuccour, to direct, to ad- 
viſe, and to perform the part of an affectionate 
Husband to this Fleſh which Providence hath mar- 
ried it to. Care and Love is its due, though Sub- 
miſſion he not; and the Soulſhould give it the Treat- 
ment of a Maſter, not the imperious and arbitrary 
Ulage of a Tyrant; it muſt cheriſh, but not cram 
it, and ſhew, that if it does not live for the Body, 
yet it cannot live here without the Body. One 
great part of the Artificer's Excellence, is to be 
expert and dextrous in uſing the Tools that belong 
to his Trade: And it is no leſs Advantage, that a 
wiſe Man finds in knowing how his Body ought to 
be uſed, and employing it as an Inſtrument excel- 
lently fitted for the Exerciſe and Promotion of Vir- 
tue. Now the way to preſerve the Body in a good 
Condition, and in keeping it fit for Service, is by mo- 
derate Diet, and | 
Mind ought to have in the Pleaſures and Gratifica- 
tions of Senſe, and how far it is allow'd to bear the 
Body company in them, hath been already ſhew'd 
in part, and will be explain'd more largely and parti · 
cularly hereafter, when we come to treat of the 
Virtue of Temperance. 
9. The laſt Branch of this Conſideration con- 
cerns the Goods or Eſtate; and for theadjuſting ex- 


actly what are the Duties of each particular Perſon 
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Book III. in this reſpect, we ſhall do well 10 a that 


there are ſeveral Offices and Arts relating to this Mat- 
ter. There is a gathering or increaſing Part, the 
keeping or ſaving, the managing, che expending, 
the trafficking, and turning the Peny : For theſe 
are in a manner ſo many diſtinct Sciences. A Man 
may be vety knowing, anda perfect Maſter in one, 
and yet altogether ignorant and unexperienc'd in 
the reſt of them. The getting Part ſcems to be 
more difficult and intricate, and to conſiſt of more 
ſeveral Parts than any of the others. The ex- 
pending Part is that which brings moſt Honour and 
Reputation. The ſaving and managing Part is the 
proper Province of the Miſtreſs of a Family; and 
this is but a dull Buſineſs, obſcure and mean in com- 
mon Eſteem, by reaſon the Methods and the Fruits 
of it are not ſo viſible as the reſt; but yet ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that this is the Defence and Security of all, 
and, ordinarily ſpeaking, our other Cares are to ve- 
ry little purpoſe without it. 

There are two Extreams in this Caſe, both e- 
qually vicious and blatneable; the one is the Fond- 
neſs and inordinate Love of Riches, the other ha- 
ting and refuſing them. ' By Riches, ar preſent I 
underſtand, all that Wealth, which is the Overplus 
of what N eceſſity and the Competeney according 
to our Quality require to be ſupply'd with. Now 
a wiſe Man will run into neither of theſe; but pro- 
portions his Defires according to that Prayer of 


P: ov. xxx. Solomon, Give me neither Poverty nor Riches ; feed me 


with Food convenient for me. He will do them Ju- 
ſtice, and allow them their proper Place in his E- 
ſteem, looking upon them as they really are, a 
'T ching indifferent in ts own Nature; z the SO 


V Juſtice, as it regards one's Self. 1239 

and Ground of either Good or Evil, according Cv. VI. 
as they fall into good or ill Hands; but capable of 

being made uſe of to many excellent Purpoſes: And 

this is all the Value they can fairly challenge from us. 

The Miſeries and Miſchiefs which attend the im- Book I. 
moderate Love of Riches, and the peeviſh and hu- Chap. 23. 
mourſome Hatred of them, have been ſpokento in 
the former Parts of this Treatiſe. And therefore 
all T have now left me to do is, to lay down that 
golden Rule, which conſiſts in the Mean between 
theſe two Ee and that I think will be done 
in theſe five Particulars. 

Firſt, It conſiſts in preferring and being pleas*d 
with them, but not ſetting our Affections upon them. 
Thus the Philoſopher deſcribes his wiſe Man, * One 
that is not fond of Riches, but yet had rather have them 
than not. A Man may be ſenſible of the Conveni- 
ence of a Thing, and know how to value it as it de- 
ſerves, without placing his Heart, and his Happineſs 
init. Thus, for Inſtance, a Perſon of low Stature, 
and weak Limbs, would be glad and well pleas d to be 
taller and better built; and yet it never breaks his Reſt, 
nor makes him reflect upon himſelf as miſerable, for 
not being ſo. He that ſeeks what Nature deſires, 
without Paſſion and Uneaſineſs, puts himſelf out of 
the Power of Fortune; and he that is content with 
what Fortune cannot take away from him, is the 
Man agreeable to this firſt part of the Character. 

But, Secondly, If Paſſion and Anxiety be a Fault 
eyen in thoſe who ſeek to enrich themſelves by fair 
and honeſt Means only, much leſs can we be al- 
low'd to endeayour our own Profit by the Loſs and 
Detriment of others. For this is to feed and grow 


* Sapiens non amat divitias, ſed mayult, 
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[- Al fat at their Expence. No, nor yet may we purſue | 
jt  YY V Riches by baſe, and pitiful, and ſordid Arts; but 


| ſhould take care that all our Increaſe be ſo honour. 

| able and becoming, that no Man ſhall have any 
* Temptation but his own Wickedneſs and Ill-nature, 
% to complain of our Proceedings, or grudge us our 
good Fortune, or once to ſay, that it is pity ſuch 
* Bleſſings ſhould be beſtow d upon us. 
| 1 Thirdly, When the good Providence of God puts 
| theſe Opportunities and Advantages into our Hands, | 
and Wealth comes in upon us in an honeſt and cre. 
4 ditable Way, we are not to reject and diſdain it; 
= but recieye it with Thankfulneſs and Satisfaction, 

: and let it in, but not let it in too far. Riches ſhould 
be admitted into our Houſes, but not into our 
* Hearts; we may take them into our Poſſeſſion, but 

| not into our Affections. Forthis is going too deep, 
q and doing them an Honour, much greater than they 
| can ever deſerve. „ dl 

5 Fouribiy, When we have them, we ſhould em- 
mw ploy them honourably, virtuouſly, diſcreetly, and 


iſ convert them into Inſtruments of doing good Of. 
1 fices, and being obliging to others; that the man- 


ner of their going out may be at leaſt as innocent, 


16 and as creditable, as that of their coming in. 

1 | Laftly, Whenever they take their Flight, and 
5 forſake us, we are not to be dejected, nor melan- 
ul choly at the Loſs; bur ſhould conſider, that though 
* they took themſelves away, they did not deprive us 
| | of any thing which was properly and truly ourown: 
i | And therefore, If they give us the, ſlip, there is no 
ll Robbery or Wrong in the Caſe ; for we had no inde+ 


feaſible Right in them before. In one Word, that 


* Si Divitiæ efluxerint non auferent niſi ſemetipſas. 
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Man ill deſerves the Love and Favour of God, and Car. VI. 

| ought to quit all his Pretenſions to Virtue, and Phi- * | 
lolophy, and Religion, who cannot ſupport him- If 
ſelf with theſe Comforts, but allows the Enjoy- 


ments of this World the principal Place in his | 
Eſteem. 


* Dare to be Poor, accept of homely Focd; 
Be more ber Man, and emulate a God. Mr. Dryden. 


„ t 
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Duty towards our Neighbour. ih 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

T HIS Duty is very comprehenſive, and ſhoots 

out into a great many Branches: For the Conve- 44 
nience of treating it more methodically, we will make 
our firſt Diviſion into two general Parts. The firſt 
of theſe ſhall cantain all ſuch Duties as are common 
and univerſal, requir'd from all and every Man, to 
all and every Man: And that, whether they regard 
Thought, Word, or Deed: And theſe are Love, Fi- 
delity, Truth, Freedom in adviſing and admoniſbing, 
Beneficence, Homanites, Liberality, and Gratitude. a 
The Second extends it ſelf to all ſpecial Duties; ſuch 0 ö 
I mean, as depend upon particular Reaſons, and ex- | 
preſs Obligations; which concern ſome certain Perſons 
and Relations, and not others: As thoſe between Huſ= 
band and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſters and 
Servants, Princes and Subjects, Magiſtrates and Pri- 
vate Perſons, the great and the mean Mas. 


* Aude Hoſpes contemnere opes, & Te quoque dignum --- 
CHAP. 
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CH AP. VII. 
T he firſt Part of Juſtice; or thoſe umi ver. 
ſal Duties, due from all to all in common. 
And firſt of Love. 


OE is a pure, a holy, and a generous Fire, 
kindled in our Breaſts by Nature; its primi- 


What it is, tive and original Warmths were firſt diſcern'd in 
the mutual Affection of Husband and Wife, Pa- 


rents and Children, Brothers and Siſters : But then, 
cooling by degrees as it dilated it ſelf, Art and hu- 
man Invention found Means to blow it up again, 
and ſupply freſh Fuel by rhe Inſtitution of Alli- 
ances, Societies, Fraternities, Colleges, and other 
Incorporations, by which the Parts of Mankind are 
cemented and united. Now in regard that theſe 
artificial Flames underwent the ſame Fate with thoſe 


natural; and burnt more feeble and dim, as th 


were expanded and ſubdivided, as alſo, that their 


Heat is much allay'd, by the Mixture of Profit, 


Convenience, Delight, = ſuch other ſelfiſh Con- 
ſiderations; therefore to cheriſh and recruit this 
Fire again, Choice hath contriv'd to unite its ſcat- 
ter'd Forces, and contract them into the narroweſt 
Compaſs that can be, by the ferventeſt and tender- 
eſt of all Aﬀections, between true Friends. 
And this indeed is Love in Perfection; as much 
more ardent, and endearing, and refin d than any 
other, as the vital Heat in the Heart is more intenſe 
than that of the Liver, or the Blood in the Veins. 
Love is the very Life and Soul of the World; 
more neceſſary to its Subſiſtance and Well-being 


(ay 
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the Philoſophers) than thoſe two Servants which Y, 
(7 cannot Ba Fire and Water. The Latins 
therefore have given a good Intimation of this, in 
terming F ricndſhip Neceſſitudo, and Friends Neceſſa- 
ri: This is the Sun, the Staff, the Salt of Life; all 
is dark and comfortleſs without the Light of this 
cheering Fire; all feeble and totrering without this 
firm Support; all flat and inſipid, till this ſeaſons, 
and gives a graceful Reliſh. To this purpoſe that 1 
wiſe Man, A faithful Friend is a ſtrong Defence, "i 2 
the Medicine of Life ; and he that findeth him, findeth 
a great Treaſure. 
Nor may we ſuppoſe this Virtue ſerviceable and 1, Uſeful. 
neceſſary to private Perſons only; or that the Plea- cf.. 
ſures and Charms of it are confin'd to ſmall Num- 
bers, and ſecret Retirements; its Joys and its Beau- 
ties are equally, nay more raviſhing and delightful, 
more uſeful and ſeaſonable to larger Bodies, and pub- 
lick Communities of Men. For this is the true 
Mother, the Bearer and Breeder up of human So- 
ciety; and all States and politick Conſtitutions are 
maintain'd and preſerv'd by virtue of her Influence. 
None but Tyrants and Monſters are jealous of, or 
have a diſlike to it; not but that even they adore 
this Virtue intheir Hearts, and have a ſecret Eſteem 
for it; but becauſe they themſelves cannot come 
within the Verge and Benefit of it, therefore they 
bid it open Defiance. Love js powerful enough of 
itſelf to keep the World in order, without the Ad- 
dition of any other Helps: And were it ſuffer'd to 
have free Courſe, and operate every where with its 
utmoſt Vigour, the Neceſſity of all Laws would be 
quite ſuperſeded. For Laws were only a Refuge 
taken in to help at a dead Lift, and as the beſt =. 
6d... 4 x It. 4 "ny | m y 
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medy that could then be found, to ſupply the De. 
fect and Decays of Love; and the very End and 
Aim of theſe, is to bring Men by Authority and 
Compulſion to do that almoſt whether they will 
or no, which they ought to have done freely and 


out of Inclination, upon a Principle of Kindneſs, 


Bur ſtill Laws fall far ſhort of this, in Point of Ef. 


ficacy and Extent: For theſe can only take cogni- 


zance of Overt- acts, and pretend not to reſtrain or 
make Proviſion againſt any other: W hereas Love 
goes to the Bottom, regulates the Heart as well 
as the Tongue and the Hands; purifies the Will, 
and directs its Operations; thus ſweetning the very 
Spring, whence all our Actions low. Upon this 
Account Ariſtotle ſeems to have ſaid, that wiſe and 
good Lawgivers have a greater regard to Lose 
than to Juſtice. And becauſe in this wretched De- 
generacy of Mankind, both the one and the other 
of theſe are but too often {lighted and defeated, there- 
fore a third Remedy hath beenthought of, but tha 
ſtill leſs effectual in its Operations, and leſs valuable 
in itſelf than either of the former; which is Force 
of Arms, than which nothing can be more directly 
contrary to thar firſt Principle of Love. And thus 
— have a ſnort Scheme laid before you of politick 
nſtitutions and Government, and by what St 

they grew, or rather indeed fell and ſunk down in- 
to that Condition we now ſce them in. Bur ſtill the 
firſt and ſingle Principle of Amity is worth all, in- 


comparably above all the reſt; as indeed it uſually 


happens in other Caſes, that the ſecond and ſubſi 


diary Remedies never come up to the firſt and prin- 


cipal; for theſe ate the Effects of Choice, and taken 
for their own ſakes; bat thoſe, the laſt Shifts of 
neceſſitated 
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neceſſitated Men, who in their Extremity lay hold c v. In 
on any thing that comes next, and muſt be content fg 


to take what they can get. 
There is, it muſt be confeſt, great Ambigui 

in this Term of Love, and many Diſtinctions have 
accordingly been made, which were but needful to 
give us a true Idea of the Variety of Paſſions pro- 
ceeding from it. The Ancients were wont to di- 
vide it into four ſorts, Natural, Social, Hoſpitable, 
and Venereal. But this Diviſion, ſo far as I can ap- 

prehend, does not do the Buſineſs; and therefore 
we will try another Method, anddiſtinguiſh i it theſe 


three following ways. 


Firſt, with regard to the Cauſes that create it; 9% 
and they are four; Nature, Virtue, Profit, and 0 2 4 as 
Pleaſure; and theſe ſometimes — zo Cauſes, 


in a Body; ſometimes two or three of 
very often one of them appears ſingle. But of all 
theſe, Virtue is the nobleſt Cauſe, and the moſt 
powerful; for this is pure and refin'd, and hath its 
Reſidence in the Heart, the Seat of Love itſelf. 
Nature runs in the Blood, Profit lies in the Purſe, 
and Pleaſure is confin'd to ſome particular Part, and 
works but upon the Senſes of the Body, except 
at a Diſtance, and by Reflection only. According- 
ly Virtue is more free, and open, and pure, and 
firm in its Affection; forall the other Cauſes, when 
deſtitute of this, are ſordid and mean, fickle and of 
ſhort Continuance. He that loves upon the Ac- 
count of Virtue, can never be weary, becauſe there are 
always freſh Charms to attract and entertain him; 
and if ſuch a Friendſhip happen to break off, he 
hath no reaſon to complain, becauſe the Breach 
could not have been, if all that was worth his Love 
had 
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had not fail'd.. He that loves for Profit, if a Breach 
happen there, 1s full of immoderate Complaints, 
but expoſed to very juſt Reproach, for having ſpa- 
red no Pains, and yet gaining nothing by all his 


Trouble. He that loves for Pleaſure, when te 


Satisfaction ceaſes, the Paſſion ceaſes too; and he 
takes leave of the Object, without murmuring or 


complaint. | 


The ſecond Diſtinction relates to the Parties con- 

cern'd in this Affection; and of theſe there are three 
ſorts remarkable: One proceeds in a direct Line be- 
tween Superiors and Inferiors; and this deſcendin 


Line is either natural, as between Parents and Chil- 


dren, Uncles and Nephews; or legal and political, 
as between a Prince and his Subjects, a Lord and 
his Vaſſals, a Maſter and his Servants, a Tutor and 
his Pupil; a Prelate, or Preacher, or Magiſtrate, 
and the People under his Care. Now, if one would 
ſpeak properly, and go to the Nicety of the thing, 
this is not true Love; by reaſon of the Diſtance 
and great Diſparity between the Circumſtances of 
the Parties, which hinders that Eaſineſs and Priva- 
cy, that Familiarity and entire Communication, 
which is the principal Fruit and Conſequence of 
Love; as alſo, upon the Account of that Obliga- 
tion there lies upon them, which leaves ſuch Per- 
ſons very little at their own Diſpoſal in this Mat- 
ter, and ſo takes off from that Freedom ſuppoſed in 
this Virtue, making the Affection rather an Effect 
of Duty and Neceſſity, than of Choice. And in 
Conſideration of this it is, that we call it by other 
Names more ſuitable to thoſe Engagements. Thus 
Inferiors, we ſay, owe Honour and Reſpect and 
Obedience to thoſe above them; and Superiors _ 
2 oy. 
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Care, and Protection, Vigilance, and kind Conde- — 
ſcenſion to thoſe beneath them. 

The ſecond ſort of Love, with regard to the 
Parties, proceeds in a collateral Line; and this is 
between ſuch as are either almoſt or altogether E- 
quals. This again is twofold, either Natural, or 
Voluntary. The Natural firſt, as between Brothers, 
Siſters, Couſins, and the like; which is more pro- 
perly call'd Love than the former, becauſe there is 
leſs Diſparity in their Condition, and ſo more room 
for Familiarity and free Converſe; but then here 1s 
an Obligation from Nature too, and that ſuch a one 
that looſens or ſlackens that Knot in one reſpect, 
which it ties and binds us by in another. For ma- 
ny Quarrels and Miſunderſtandings commonly ariſe 
berween theſe Relations, uponthe Account of Por- 
tion, Inheritance, and that Variety of Buſineſs and 
Intereſts, wherein they are mutually concern'd. 
Beſides, that very frequently there wants that Si- 
militude and exact Agreement of Humours and In- 
clinations, which is the very Life and Eſſence of 
true and entire Affection. I muſt confeſs be is an ill 
Man, or a Fool, but he is my Brother, or my Relati- 
on, are Complaints exceeding common in the Mouths 
of ſuch Perſons: But then there is likewiſe a free 
and voluntary Love between Equals, ſuch as that 
of intimate Acquaintance, and Friends; which hath 
no other Band of Union but Affection only; and 
this is what in the ſtrict and proper Signification of 
the Word, we call Amity or Love. 

The chird ſort, with reſpect to the Perſons con- 
cern'd, is a Mixture and Compound of the two for- 
mer; from whence it follows, that cach Ingredient 
having itsdue Force, this Compoſition ought tobe 
much 


r 
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than either of the other can poſſibly 
be alone; and ſuch is the conjugal Affection be- 
tween Husband and Wife. This hath ſomewhat of 
the direct and deſcending Line, by reaſon of the 
Superiority of the Husband, and the Subjection of 
the Wife; and it hath a great deal of the collatera] 
Line too, upon the Account that this is a Soci 

inſtitured for Familiarity and mutual Comfort : An 
Imitation whereof Almighty God himſelf ſeems to 
have given us, in the firſt Creation of Woman, by 
taking her out of the Subſtance of Man, yet not 
out of his Head, nor his Feet, but his Side. And 
thus married Perſons do, and are oblig'd to exerciſe 
theſe two forts of Affection in their Behaviour to 
each other; but each of them ſo, as may be moſt 
ſeaſonable and becoming. In publick, the Duties 
of the direct Line take Place; for a wiſe Woman 
will always be ſure to treat her Husband before Com- 
pany with Submiſſion and Reſpect; but in private 
and alone, the Familiarities of the collateral Line, 
and all imaginable Freedoms are to be practis'd. This 
conjugal Affection is likewiſe twofold; and of a 
compounded Nature in another Reſpect: for it 
is both fpiritual and corporeal; an Union of Bo. 
dies as well as Souls; which is a Qualification pe- 
culiar to this alone, and ſuch as no other kind of 
Love can pretend to, except that which is abuſive- 
ly and moſt injuriouſly ſtiled ſo, and ſuch as not 
only all wholſome Laws, but even Reaſon and Na- 
ture itſelf have always diſallow'd and condemn'd. Up- 
on theſe ſeveral Accounts then this Affection of a 
married State is fitted to be exceeding great and 
ſtrong, powerful and endearing: Bur yet there 
are two or three Rubs in the way, that check - | 
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cool it, and very ſeldom ſuffer it to riſe up to . vn. 


the Perfections of a juſt Friendſhip. One is, that 
no Part here is left to their own Liberty, but the 
firſt Entrance upon it. When once they are in, 
they muſt make their beſt on t, for there is no ger- 


ting out again, the Perſiſting and Continuance in 


this Society is irreverſibly bound upon them; and 
this Conſtraint is the univerſal Condition of all the 
beſt and moft-religious, that is of all Chriſtian Mar- 
riages; for in other Perſuaſions Men are left more 
to their Liberty, by the allowing Divorces, final 
Separations, and Nullities of this Obligation. A- 
nother (if the Ladies will give us Leave to ſay ſo) is 
the Weakneſs of the Sex; whoſe Strength of Mind 


is not ſufficient'to keep up, and hold pace in a per- 
fect Conference, and unreſerv'd Communication of 
a Man's whole Thoughts, and the Contemplations of 


a penetrating judicious Mind. So that here is quite 
another Turn of Soul; it wants Subſtance and So- 
lidity to keep the Knot tight; and this Conjuncti- 
on is like the faſtening of one thing which is ſtub- 
born and inflexible, to another that is ſlender, and 


limber, and yielding; which, for want of Strength 


to bear ap ag i it, buckles under, and flips away 
from it. & third Impediment to chat entire Af- 
ſection in a cenjugal State, may be impure to the 


great Intricacy of Buſineſs æhat attends it; the Chil- 


dren, the Rdlations on both fades; and a great ma- 


ny other Uneaſineſſes and Perplexities, which, 
though but an accidental Inconvenience, and not 
conſtant and unavoidable, as the two former are, 
yet is frequent and conſiderable enough to deſerve 
a Remark here, and too often diſturbs the Hap- 
pineſs and Quiet, and coals the Vigour of that 


LIII Affection, 
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Affection, which is the Bleſſing and Ornament of 
the State. 

The Third Diſtinction of Love concerns the 
Strength and Intenſeneſs, or the Weakneſs and Re- 
miſſneſs of it. With regard to this Conſideration 
it is again twofold. One common and imper- 
fect, which indeed ought rather to be term'd Be- 
nevolence or Well-wiſhing, Familiarity, or ** | 
Acquaintance : And this varies exceedingly, and 
may differ almoſt infinitely in the Degrees: of i it, 
each of which may be more or leſs cloſe, and in- 
timate, and ſtrong than other: The other is per. 
fect; and this is a ſort of Phenix, few, if any one 
Inſtance of it to be ſeen in the World; ſo far from 
being practiſed by Mankind, that they can ſcarce 
form a tolerable Idea of it to themſelves; or reach 
up to the Force and Excellencies of the Thing, by 
all the Strength of meer Imagination. 

For os and more diſtinct underſtanding 
of this Difference, it may. be of ſome Service to us 
to give a Deſcription of each, and to confront them 
with one another: As for Example; _ 

1. The Common may be conciliated, and come 
to its utmoſt Pitch in a very little while; but long 
Time, andgreat Deliberation mult go to the finiſh- 
ing a perfect Amity. Such Perſons, according to 
Fg Lowry DES ron. at leaſt a Buſhel of Salt to- 


gether, before they can be * to contract an 
entire Friendſhip. 


2. That which is common may * contrafted 
and carried on by an infinite variety of- Accidents, 
which contribute to our Profit and Delight; 


- whereupon a Wiſe Man preſcribed theſe Two Rules 
for the attaining to it: That a Man ſhould be en- 


tertaining 
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tertaining in his Diſcourſe, and obliging and ſer- Czar. vi 
viceable in his Actions; for if the one of theſe do 
bur furniſh our Pleaſure, and the other promote the 
Intereſt of the Perſons with whom we converſe, all 
that a common Friendſhip pretends to, is done ef- 
fectually: But now, that which I call a perfect 
Friendſhip is never built upon ſuch mean Conſide- 
rations : Nothing leſs than the Contemplation and 
mutual Experience of an unfeign'd and vigorous 
Virtue can be Foundation ſtrong enough for ſo no- 
ble a Superſtructure. 

3. The common Friendſhips may extend them- 
ſelves to a great Number of Perſons: But the true 
entire Friendſhip admits but of one Partner; and 
this to all Intents and Purpoſes a Second Self: So 
that altho* the Perſons are two, yet their Hearts 
and Affections are one and the ſame. And the ne- 
ceſſity of confining ſuch Friendſhips to two only, 
is very evident from the Nature of the Thing. For 
to ſuppoſe more, deſtroys the Notion, and obſſructs 
all the Offices and Operations of it. For Inſtance, 

To ſuccour and aſſiſt a Friend in his Diſtreſs, is an 
indiſpenſible Obligation; but if we put the Caſe of 
two ſuch ſtanding in need of our Help at the ſame 
time; and not only ſo, but deſiring Kindneſſes 
which are inconſiſtent and contrary to one another, 
which way ſhall I turn my ſelf; or how can I dif- 
charge my Obligations, when one of theſe is fa- 
vour d and reliev d to the Prejudice and Neglect of 
the other? Again, My Friend imparts a Secret to 
me; What Diſtraction is here? If I reveal it, this 
is a Breach of Truſt and Friendſhip, which obli- 
ges me to be faithful in keeping what is thus de- 
poſited with me: But then, if I do not communi- 

n LIII 2 cate 
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| Boor 11]. cate it to my other Friend, this is Unfaithfulneſ 
too; for it is another Law of true and entire Friend- 
ſhip, to unboſom themſelves freely, and to have 
no Reſerves from cach other. Thus you ſee the 
Confuſion and Perplexity, the Impracticableneſ 
and utter Impoſſibility indeed of more Friends than 
one, in the higheſt and moſt genuine Acceptation 
of the Word. And, no doubt, Multiplication of 
Parts and Diviſion, is, generally ſpeaking, an Ene- 
my to Perfection, as Union is a natural and inſepara- 
ble Property of it. 
4. The Common Friendſhip admits of Diminu- 
tion, and Encreaſe; itis ſubje& to Exceptions, Li- 
mitations, different Modifications and Forms; it 
grows warmer and colder; and comes and goes by 
þ Fits, like an intermitting Fever; according as the 
| Perſon is abſent or preſent; as his Merits are more 
or leſs; and the Kindneſs he does more or leſs fre- 
quent and engaging; and many other Conſiderati- 
ons there are, capable of making an Alteration in 
our Affections of this kind. Bur now, that Friend- 
; ſhip which is perfect and entire, is much other- 
1 wiſe; firm and conſtant to it ſelf, even and ſteady: 
| Its Warmths are healthful, its Temper regular, and 
all its Motions vigorous and uniform. 
1 7. The Common Friendſhip admits and ſtandd in 
need of ſeveral Rules for its Direction; ſeveral wiſe 
4 Cautions contriv d by conſiderate Perſons for the re- 
gulating and reſtraining it, and preventing any fu- 
ture Inconveniencies, which may happen to ariſc 
1 from Unwarineſs, and an unguarded Converſation, 
1 One of theſe is, To love our Friend ſo far as may 
be conſiſtent with the Preſervation of our Piety, and 
Truth, and Virtue: For even chat old * 
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of Amicus uſque ad Aras, implies this Reſtriction. . YN 
Another is to love him ſo, as if you were ſure one 
Day to hate him; and to hate a Man fo, as if you 
were hereafter to love him; that is, to be prudent 
and reſerv'd in your Paſſions and Aﬀections, and 
not abandon one's ſelf ſo entirely, or be ſo violent 
in either Extreme, that a Man ſhould have juſt Oc- 
caſion to repent, and condemn his former Behavi - 
our, if at any time hereafter there ſhould happen 
to be a Breach, or any Coldneſs grow betwixt them. 

A Third is, to come into our Friend's Aſſiſtance of 

our own accord, and without being call'd : For it 

puts a Friend out of Countenance to demand his 
Right; and he buys a Kindneſs dear, when forc'd 

to ask what he looks upon as his juſt Due; and that 
which he conceives he ought to be prevented in. 
Therefore theſe Obligations are never fully ſatisfy' d, 
except we be always ready and early in our Courte- 

ſies, and, if that be poſſible, before-hand with his 
very Wiſhes. A Fourth is, not to be troubleſome 

to our Friends, by entertaining them with diſmal 
Stories of our own Misfortunes, and being always 

in the complaining Strain; like Women, that 
make it their whole Buſineſs to move Pity, and are 
conſtantly magnifying their own Hardſhips and 
Sufferings. Now all theſe are very uſeful and ſea- 
ſonable Directions, fit to be obſerv'd in common 
Friendſhips: But in that more ſublime and perfect 

one, there is no Occaſion at all for theſe; this diſ- 
dains all Forms, and is above the pedantick Nice- 

ties of Ceremony and Reſerve. ELD 
This is what we ſhall attain to a more juſt and *. 
diſtinct Notion of, by giving the Reader aDraught £7 4ſhip, 
and Deſcription of F l in Perfection: Which t. 
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Book 111. is no other, in ſhort, than a free, full, and entire 
Y YMingling of Souls throughout, and in every part 
and point. To explain this now in Three Particu- 
lars: I fay firſt, it muſt a Mingling, and (if I may 
ſo expreſs it) an Incorporating, and not a Conjun- 
| ction of Souls only: For this gives us a Reſem- 
|; blance of Solid Bodies, which, how ſtrongly and 
artificially ſoever they may be tack'd together in 
| one Part, yet do not touch in all; and not only fo, 
: but that very Ligament which joins them together, 
. may be difſolv*d, or cut aſunder, and each of theſe 
Bodies may ſubſiſt, and remain, and feel it ſelf en- 
tire, after Separation. But now in theſe perfe& 
Friendſhips, the Souls of Men are entirely abſorpt 
in each other; ſo confounded, as never to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd, never to be parted again; like Liquors 
well mix'd, which can never be drawn off from 
each other. And that is the perfect, the univerſal 
Communion of Minds, that entire Agreement of 
Judgments and Inclinations which I rather choſe to 
expreſs Mingling of Souls, as a Phraſe that gives us 
a ſtronger Idea of this Union, than any Reſem- 
blance taken from Solids could poſſibly do. Se- 
condly, it is afree, and purely the Work of Choice, 
a generous and ſpontaneous Act of the Will, with- 
out any Obligation, or diſtant Inducement, foreign 
to the Worth and Agreeableneſs of the Parties. 
For nothing is more voluntary than Love; and ſo 
much of Conſtraint as you put upon it, ſo much 
you weaken the Affection, and take off from the 
true Nature and Commendation of the Virtue. 
Thirdly, it is univerſal, and without Exception; 
no Reſervation of any thing, nothing that can be 
call'd ours in bar to our Friend's Title and 1 * 
ons. 
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ſions. Eſtates, Honours, Preferments, Judgments, cu Ar. In. 


Thoughts, Will, all laid open and in common; 
nay, even Life it ſelf is what both have equal Right 
in. From this ſo univerſal and entire Communica- 
tion it is, that thoſe Maxims have taken Place, of 
Friendſbip finding or making all equal; of Friends ha- 
ving no Property, and the like; ſuch can no longer 
lend or borrow; they cannot give or receive; there 
is no ſuch thing as Beneficence and Obligation, 
Acknowledgments or Returns, or any ſuch Offices 
of Kindneſs or Gratitude practicable or in Force for 
their Condition. Theſe indeed are the Arts and 
Methods by which ordinary Friendſhips are che- 


riſh'd and maintain'd; but at the ſame time that 


they are Teſtimonies of Affection, they are Marks 
of Diſtinction roo. Whereas, in this Caſe, it is as 


with one's own ſelf; and as a Man cannot be oblig'd 


to himſelf for any Service done to his own Perſon, 
nor owe any Gratitude upon the account of that 
Kindneſs and Readineſs to relieve his own Wants, 
which he feels in his own Breaſt, no more can one 
true Friend be indebted to another upon any the 
like Occaſions. Nay, even Marriage, tho! it gives 
us the beſt, yet even that is bur a diſtant and feeble 
Reſemblance of the Divine Union we are now treat- 


ing of. The Laws allow no ſuch thing as diſtinct 


Properties and Donations betwixt Man and Wife; 
and therefore in Friendſhip there could not be any ſuch 
Thing as giving and receiving: The Benefactor 


would be that Perſon who made uſe of his Friend's 


EKindneſs, and fo put it in his Power to do what be- 
came him. For the principal Deſign, and eagereſt 
Wiſh of each Party, being to ſnatch every occaſi- 
on of mutual Aſſiſtance and Benefit; he who fur- 
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Boox III. niſnes the Opportunity, and gratifies this Deſire, 


. 


9. 
Fxamples 


/ Friend- 


ſeip 


is properly the Donor: Since it 1s to his 
that the other owes his greateſt Happineſs; for ſuch 
is the Satisfaction of compaſſing his Deſires, and ef- 
fecting that which is incomparably more pleaſant 
and dear to him, than all the Advantages and En- 
joyments in the World beſides. 

Some few Inſtances there are of this entire Friend. 
ſhip, and unreſerv'd Communication of Souls in 
antient Story. When Blofius was apprehended, 


upon the Account of a mighty Friendſhip known to 


be between him and Tiberius Gracchus, who was al- 
ready under Sentence of Condemnation for Seditious 
Practices; upon Examination what he would have 
done for his Sake, he reply'd, that he would have 
{tuck at nothing to do him Service. The Judges 
proceeded further, and asked, Whether if Gracchus 
had deſir'd him to ſet the Temples on Fire, he 
would have comply'd with ſo ſacrilegious a Re- 


_ queſt? He anſwer'd again, That Gracchus was not 


capable of deſiring ſo wicked a Proof of his Friend- 
ſhip; but upon ſuppoſition that he could, he ſhould 
not have refuſed it. Now this was a very bold and 
dangerous Anſwer. The firſt Part of it indeed, 
that Gracchus could not entertain a Thought ſo im- 
pious, was no more than he might well enough 
venture to ſay, becauſe, according to the Account 
we have already given of this Matter, every Friend 
in perfection is not only fully acquainted with the 
Diſpoſition, and all the Thoughts of his Friend, 
which ſufficiently qualifies him to be reſponſible 
for them all; but he is abſolute Maſter of them, and 
ſo can diſpoſe of them, as much as of his own. But 
that laſt Clauſe of doing ſo, if Gracchus had requir'd 


it 


it, 
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it, was idle and impertinent ; for it does not in any 
Degree take off from what he had affirm'd before, 
concerning his Aſſurance of Gracchus not entertain- 
ing any ſuch Deſire, nor making the Thing one 
whit better or worſe. Now this Inſtance ſhews 
us the perfect Harmony of Souls, with regard to 
the concurring Judgments and Inclinations of ſuch 
Friends. | 

The Secand Inſtance relates to their Fortunes. 
To which purpoſe we read of three Friends (this 
Number of Three, I confeſs is a Contradiction to 
the Rules here propoſed, and tempts us to think 
that this Friendſhip, tho' very extraordinary, had 
not yet attained to all the Degrees of a juſt Perfe- 
| Con) but three however there were: Two of 
them in very plentiful, the other in as low Circum- 
ſtances, who had a poor old Mother, and a young 
{ unmarried Daughter, both lying upon his Hands. 
| The Perſon upon his Death-bed makes a Will, and 
bequeaths to one of his Friends his poor feeble Mo- 


ther to maintain; to the other his Daughter, with 


| 2 Charge to ſee her as well match'd as poſſibly he 
could; and in caſe either of theſe happen'd to fail, 
the whole Care of both was to devolve upon the 
| other. A notable Legacy! You'll ſay ; and ſo the 
World then thought it; for every Body made 
| themſelves extremely merry with ſo odd a Bequeſt. 
But, while the World ridicul'd this un- uſual piece 
of Executorſhip, the Heirs themſelves took the 
Adminiſtration upon them with wonderful Satisfa- 


ction; and each was greedy to get his Legacy into 


his Poſſeſſion. Within a very few Days after, the 
| Legatee to whole ſhare the Mother fell, happen'd 
to die too; and then the ſurviving Coheir, ſucceed- 
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2 III. ing into the whole Concern, took particular good 


Care of the Mother; and as ſoon as conveniently he 


could, enquired out proper Matches for both, 


marry' d his own only Daughter, and that of his de- 
ceas'd Friend, upon one and the ſame Day, and di- 
vided his whole Eſtate equally betweenthem. Now, 
according to this Caſe thus ſtated, as you ſee, it 


hath been the conſtant Opinion of the wiſeſt Men, 
that he who dy'd firſt, gave greater Demonſtratiors 
of his Friendſhip, and was a more bountiful Bene. 


factor, than either of the Survivors; that he really 
bequeath'd them the moſt valuable Inheritance, by 
putting into their Hands ſuch Occaſions of doing 
good, and allowing them the SatisfaCtion of laying 
themſelves out in his Service, as became their Cha- 
racter, and the Neceſſities of his own Family requir d. 

The third Example goes higher ſtill, and reach- 
es to Life itſelf. And here we may reflect upon 
that well known Story of two Friends. That a 
Tyrant had condemn'd one of them to die, and had 
appointed the Day and Hour of his Execution; but 
he with great Importunity obtain'd Leave to go 
and take care of his Affairs and Family, upon this 
Condition, that he ſhould give Security, and find 
one to be bound Body for Body, for his ſurrender- 
ing himſelf again at the Time prefix'd; and in caſe 


he fail'd, then his Bail to undergo the ſame capital 


Puniſhment which had been awarded to his Prin- 
cipal. The Condition was readily ac and 
the Priſoner produces his Friend to be bound for him, 
who accordingly wasimpriſon'd inthe other's ſtead. 
The Day of Execution came, and this Bondſman 
prepar'd himſelf to die with all imaginable Chear- 


fulneſs. But, as he was going about it, the con- 


demn'd 
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demn'd Perſon came in, releas d his Security, and cu. YE 
offer d himſelf to the fatal Stroxe. This ſtrange , 


Generoſity made ſuch Impreſſion upon the Tyrant, 
that much out of Countenance, and full of Aſto- 
niſhment, he was conquer'd into Mercy; ſet them 
bothar Liberty, and madeit his Requeſt, that theſe 
brave Men would accept of the Proffers he made 
of his Kindneſs and Affection, and do him the Ho- 
nour to admit him into their Number, and reckon 
that they had now a third fincere and generous 
Friend. - | 
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CHAP. VII. 
Mutual Faith, Fidelity, Perfidioauſneſs, 
5 


of all Juſtice; and even thoſe perfidious Wretches, 
who are the moſt infamous in Practice, and delight 
moſt in Falſhood and Wrong, cannot but acknow- 
ledge the Excellence of this Virtue, and that it is of 
infinite Conſequence to have it ſtrictly and religi- 
ouſly obſerv d. * Nothing, ſays Tully, is more noble, 
nothing mare venerable than Fidelity; for this is the 
Foundation of Fuſtice; it knits Men to one another, and 
contributes as much as any one thing whatſoever, both 
to the Security of the Publick, and that of private Per- 
ſons. Faithfulneſs and Truth are the moſt ſacred, moſt re- 
verend Excellencies and Endowments of a buman Mind. 
* Nihil auguſtius Fide, quz Juſtitiz Fundamentum eſt ; nec 


ulla res vehementius Rempublicam continet & vitam. San- 
Qiſimum humani pectoris Bonum. | 1 85 
* Eternal 


A LL Mankind are highly ſenſible, and unani- Czar. vas. 
mouſly agreed, that mutual Faith is the com- 1. 

mon Band and Cement by which human Society The Excel- 
is held together, the very Bottom and Ground-work lg f 
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Boox III. * Eternal Truth, Siſter and Twin to Jove, 
Sum of Men below, and Gods above; 
The vaſt expanded Globe's diffuſive Soul, 
By the fix d Law, Sun, Stars, and Seas do roll; 
Firm on thy Baſe, and knit in ſacred Band, 
Peace, mutual Truſt, and equal Juſtice ſtand: 
In Man thy native Light is ſhed Abroad, 
And every Breaſt is fill'd with a Domeſtick Good. 


4 And yet, notwithſtanding this general Conſent in 
| The Rarity the ſpeculative Part, Men differ extremely, and in 
' of fs Practice contradict themſelves. For the World i 
0 full of Treachery and Falſhood; and very few ſhall 
| we be able to find who are really and entirely true and 
\ juſt in their Dealings: Nay, even thoſe who make 
i a Conſcience of being ſo, yet are frequently guilty 


* of Breach of Faith, ſuch as not only the World 
0 does not eaſily diſcover, bur ſuch as they themſelves 
y who commit it, are not ſenſible of: For if they 
can but fix upon any colourable Pretence to varniſh 
over ſuch an Action, and give it a tolerable good 
Face, they preſently perſuade themſelves, that all 
is well, and they have done nothing amiſs. Others 
there are eternally upon the hunt for Niceties and 
ſubtle Evaſions, by which to juſtify there Proceed- 
ings; and here they retreat and ſhelter themſelves: 
If the World take upon them to cenſure their Do- 
ings, or their own Conſcience be cither ſcrupulous 
before, or clamorous afterward, they caſt up an 
Intrenchment of Diſtinctions round about them; 
and under this Covert go on, without boggling, or 
being aſham'd of any thing. Now, in order to the 

* Ante Jovem generata, Decus Divumque Hominumquez 


Qua ſine non Tellus pacem, non æquora nörunt; 
Juſtitiæ Conſors, tacitumque in pectore Numen. 
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clearing all the Difficulties that may ariſe upon this Cuar. vin. 
Occaſion, I ſhall endeayour to ſet this whole Mat- 
ter in its true Light, and direct Men how to behave. 
themſelves. And the whole, I think, of what needs 
to be ſaid, may conveniently enough be reduc'd to 
four Conſiderations: The Perſon that engages his 
Faith, the Party to whom that Engagement is made, 
the Subject-matter, or the Thing covenanted for, 
| and the Manner or Form of entring into that En- 
ment. 
Firf, As to the Perſon engaging his Faith; it 
is one neceſſary Qualification to the rendring that 
Promiſe valid RE legal, that he have Power to pro- 
{ miſe, and to make it good: If he be under the Di- 
rection, and at the Diſpoſal of another, he is in no 
Condition to engage at all; nor is there any Force 
in ſuch a Covenant, till it be ratified and confirmed 
by the Perſon, under whoſe Authority the Promiſer 
is. Thus God himſelf hath determined and ſtated 
the Matter at large, under the Levitical Law ; Num. Ch. 
where the Vows of Wives, and Children, and o- * 
thers in a State of Pupillage and Subjection, are de- 
clared of none Effect, till known and approved by 
| their Husbands, or Parents, or Guardians. And the 
| Reaſon of this is plain, becauſe Nature and Duty 
have veſted thoſe Perſons with an original and an- 
| tecedent Right in thoſe under their Care, which no 
Alter- act of ſuch without their Conſent, can con- 
vey away, or diſannul: They have nothing · to give, 
and therefore they promiſe what is none of their own. 
| Thus in the Roman Story, the Tribune Saturninus, 
ad his Accomplices, are eſteem'd to have been juſt- 
ly put to Death, notwithſtanding they quitted the 
Capitol — they had rebelliouſly invaded, and 


poſſeis'd 


ons, becauſe the more abſolute he is, the more 


| who have diſcuſs d this Point: The one is, if he 


other: If it be not relied upon for the ſake of its 
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Boox III. pofſeſs'd themſelves of) upon the Conſuls Word 


of Honour; for theſe very Conſuls were Subject 
to the Common-wealth, and Miniſters of publick 


Juſtice only; and therefore they had no Right to 


promiſe Indemnity for Crimes againſt the Stateand 
People of Rome in general. But, when a Man ; 
entirely at his own Diſpoſal, and covenants for ſuch 
Things as he hath an indiſputable Right to make 
good, he is obliged to keep his Word punctually, 
let him be otherwiſe never ſo great, never fo ab- 
ſolute; the rather indeed upon theſe Conſiderati- 


free he is to promiſe, and the better able to per- 
form. And therefore that common Maxim is a ve- 
Ty juſt and true one, :bat the bare Word of a Print, 
ought to be as ſacred and obligatory as the ſolemn 
Oath of a private Man. 

As to the Perſon to whom the Engagement i 
made, this is a Conſideration which makes but 
little Difference in the Caſe; for let him be who or 
what he will, it ought to be diſcharged. There at 
but two Exceptions which are ſufficient to diſſolve 
this Obligation, according to the Judgment of thoſe 


did not accept of this Engagement, ſo as to reſt 
fatisfied in, or place his Dependance upon it, but 
required ſome other Security, and reſted his Faith 
upon that: For, as the giving of Faith ought to 
be look'd upon as ſacred, ſo ſhould the receiving it 
it be ſo too; and Diſtruſt in the one Party is no leſs: 


Diſparagement to it, than Fallacy and Trick in the 


own binding Force, the Confidence is loſt and broke; 
and it ceaſes to be mutual Faith any longer. The 


demanding 
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Pledgesof any Sort, is not truſting to Mens Truth, 
but to their Security; and it is ridiculous and ſenſe- 
les, to call this truſting to Mens Honeſty. He 
that is confined, either by a Keeper, or a Priſon, 
hath been falſe ro no Engagement, if he make his 
Eſcape; nor can he be ſaid to have deceived thoſe, 
who never repos'd any Confidence in him. Had 
ſuch an one been left at large upon his Parole, or 
had he prevail'd with others to ſtand bound for his 
Appearance, Honour and Conſcience would have 
obliged him to ſuffer any Inconvenience rather than 
falſify his Word, or give up his Bail, or any man- 
ner of way diſappoint the Expectations, and betray 
the Truſt of thoſe who depend upon him. And 
therefore the Reaſon of that Roman ſeems to carry a 
great deal of Force, * Every Man is defirous to find. 
Credit; and a Promiſe is then binding indeed, when 
an entire Dependance is repos d in it. For Faithis mu- 
tual; it implies and requires Truſt and Belief in the 
Perſon to whom it is given: Theſe two are Relatives, 
and, as ſuch, ftand and fall together. T0 
The other Exception is, if the Promiſe were con- 
e mutual, and the Perſon to whom it was 
made; broke Articles firft. For in this Caſe (ſay 
ſome old Authors) Men are tobe paid in their on 
Coin, and | be that breaks his Word, gives thoſe 
be deals with a Privilege of doing ſo too; according to 
that Declaration of the Roman Senator, When you 
* Vult ſibi quiſq ; credi, & habira Fides Ipfam ſibi obli- 
gat Fidem. Fides roquirit Fiduciam, & relativa ſunt, 
+ Frangenti fidem fides frangatur eidem—- _ Tu me 
non habes pro Senatore, nec ego Te pro Co ule, 0 
3 f 5 ceaſe 
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demanding of Hoſtages, and keeping Men under me. n. 
Guard, and fo entring into Caution, and requiring 
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Boox III. ceaſe to treat me as a Member of the Senate, I ſeal 
hint myſelf diſpenſed with from paying you the Reſpett 


Ch. 16. 


and makes it unreaſonable to 


Rigour he might well enough juſtify himſeff in. 
But however, allowing the moſt that can he made 


in the compaß of theſe two Cafes, no Conſides- 


lacred and indiſpeuſib lee 
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due to a Conſul. The falſe and perfidious Man hath 
forfeited all his Natural Right to Truth and Fair. 
dealing; for the Obligations of this kind, ſo far as 
they are founded in Nature, are reciprocal and y. 
niverſal; and therefore, whatever ſuch an one can 
challenge, mult be from ſome ſupervening Title. 
But whatever is indented by poſitive Agreement after. 

wards, cancels all the Advantage that might other- 
wiſe have been taken of his former Unfaithfulnek, 
7 and retaliate 
it. Theſe two Caſes are generally look'd upon 25 
Reſervations from the general Rule of being punctu- 

al to one's Word; and we {hall de well to give e- 
ven theſe a careful Conſideration; for perhaps there 
are ſome Junctures and Occaſions, in which they 
may not be able to bear us aut; or at beſt, if it be 
our Privilege to regulate ourſelves by them, it is not 
our Duty to do ſo; and a Man may ſometimes ſee 
good Cauſe rather to ſubmit to an Inconvenience, 
and forego the Uſe of his Liberty, chan to ſtretch 
it to the utmoſt Point, and do all that iq point oi 


of the Matter, where the Promiſe does not fall with- 


tion relating, to the Party for whole Aſſurance. it 
was made, con cho of Som Weng Us KS 


1. For firſt, « Man is obliged to-keep his Worl 
with his Subjects, as will be proved and enforc'd 
more at large in the following Part of this Treatiſe; 
and no Authority; though never ſo arbitrary Fr 
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full, can ſet him above the Obligations of Conſci- Cx4r.vn:. 

ence in this particular. * 
2. So is he likewiſe towards his Enemy; z witneſs 

* ſo much celebrated AR of Regulus, the Edict 

of the Roman Senate, againſt all thoſe to whom 

Pyrrbus had given leave to go to Rome upon their 

Promiſe of returning: Witneſs again Camillus, who 

would not ſo much as reap the Advantage of ano- 

ther's Treachery, though he was to have had no 

part in the Fact itſelf, hut ſent the Children and 

their villanous School-maſter back to the Faliſci. 

3. Nor have conſidering Perſons thought them- 
ſclves at Liberty to be unfaithful ven to Robbers, 
and notorious Malefactors; for Pompey was punctual 
with the Pirates and Banditi, and Auguſtus was fo 
to Crocofas. 

4. As little privilege to be falſe, does any Differ- 
ence in Religion give one; as is ſufficiently evident 
from the Inſtance of Jaſbua and the Gibeonites. The 
ſafer and more honourable Way therefore, is never 
to treat, or enter into any manner of Terms with 
thoſe whom we think unworthy of common Ho- 
neſty from us; to diſdain any Capitulation, and 
contracting any ſort of Alliance with Wretches we 
pretend ſuch Deteſtation to, is much more 
ble to the Pretenſions Men make to Zeal and Reli- 
gion. And to Perſons poſſeſs d with ſo great an Ab- 
horrence to Hereticks and Apoſtates, much may be 
faid for this. Perhaps indeed, no other Reaſon but 
extream Neceſſity, and the hope of reducing them; 
or the Proſpect of ſome very great and publick Good, 
vy amicable Accommodations, ſhould be ſufficient 
to induce them to plight their Faith to them; but 
if they condeſcend thus far, no queſtion they are 


bound to ſtand by their own Act and Deed); z for 
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Boox III. ſure they that are good enough to be treated with, 


V are fit to have the Terms of the Treaty made good 


to them. 


As to our third Conſideration, which reſpects the 


The Mat- Matter of the Promiſe ; if that be unlawful or im- 


ter of the 


Promiſe. 


6 


The Man- malities made uſe of in the Act of engaging ; for, 
ner of pro- as all the Ways of binding our Conſciences are not 


miſing. 


aggravate our Crime, and make our Guilt double, 


nience, the Trouble, or the Expence of their Un- 


amples, who very frequently & uſed to forego very 


poſſible to be performed by us, we are abſolutely 
diſcharged from the Obligation; and in all Caſes of 
Injuſtice, the beſt thing we can do, is to diſclaim 
and get quit of it; for the Performance would but 


by the obſtinate perſiſting in it. All other Excuſe, 
ſuch as Loſs, or Diſpleaſure, Difficulty, Income. 


dertaking, are too weak to paſs muſter. And of 
this, the old Romans have left us many brave Ex. 


conſiderable Advantages, rather than be guilty of 
any thing, that might bring Truth and Fidelity in. 
to queſtion. . 

The laſt Particular relates to the Manner or For- 


equally ſolemn, ſo neither are all equally obligato- 
ry; and therefore ſeveral Doubts and Controverſies 
have been ſtarred upon this Point. Several Perſons 
are of Opinion, that a Promiſe extorted by Force, 
and Fear, or obtain'd fraudulently and by Suprixe, 
does leaveno Tie upon the Conſcience: Becauſein 
both theſe Caſes, the Will hath not its free Courſe; 
nor can the Judgment act with that impartiality and 
clearneſs, which is neceſſary to the making its juſt De- 
termination: Others again tell you quite otherwiſe; 
that the Will is not capable of being conſtrain d; 
and though the Choice be not abſolutely voluntary 


® Quibus tanta utilitate Fides antiquior fut. 
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and free, yet there is Choice enough left to induceCuar. vm. 
an Obligation. Accordingly we find, that Joſbua | 
was far from thinking himſelfat Liberty; nay, that | 
he was commanded to fulfil the Covenant made with 
the Gibeonites, though perfectly trick'd into it by 
Suprize, and a falſe Repreſentation of their Caſe. 
The moſt I think that can be ſaid (if thus much 
may be ſaid) in Favour of the former Opinion is, 
that the bare Promiſe may be diſpenſcd with inſuch 
Circumſtances; bur if that Engagement were con- 
firm'd by the Solemnity of an Oath, a Man muſt 
look upon himſelf to be bound by it; bound, though 
not in reſpect of ſtrict Equity, and the Merits of the 
Cauſe, yet in reſpect to the Name of the Juſt and 
Holy God, who was invoked as a Witneſs and 
a Judge upon that Occaſion. But that a Man in 
ſuch Caſes may be very well allowed to ſeck any 
Redreſs or Reparation, which the Laws will give 
him, and which he hath not poſitively tied up his 
own Hands from requiring, for ſuch Violence or 
Deceit. And this Reſolution too ſeems to have ſome 
Countenance given to it, by the Method Jeſbua 
took, who, when the Fraud was diſcovered, did not 
treat thoſe Gibeonites as common Friends and Allies, 
but made them bewers of wood, and drawers of wa- 
ter; and though he ſpared their Lives, revenged 
their Falſhood, and crafty Diſſimulation, by keep- 
ing them under, and employing them in ſervile and 
laborious Offices. That the Formality of on Oath, 
and intereſſing Almighty God in our Promiſes, adds 
to the Engagement, and makes it more forcible and 
binding, no Doubt can be made; for Breach o 
Faith, is then a double Offence, and aggravates 
that Unfaithfulneſs which is bad in irfelf, with the 
Addition of wilful Perjury, which is much worſe. 
Mmmm 2 But 
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Czar. m. But to think to tie Men up 
W Oaths, as ſome do, is altogether uſeleſs and unneceſ. 


Of WIS DOM. 
by new and fantaſtick 


fary; and fo is the multiplying of common Oaths 
without ſome urgent and very important Occaſion. 
For it 1s certain, that honeſt Men need not be thus 
dealt with; and thoſe that are not ſo, will be bound 
by nothing we can deviſe. The beſt and moſt com- 
mendable Courſe, is to Swear by the Name of the 
one true everlaſting God; and to do this with a be- 
coming Reverence, and ſerious Deliberation; as 
conſidering, that he is a ſevere Avenger of thoſe 
who take his Name in vain; that they muſt give 
Account for all breach of Faith, and Truſt; but 
eſpecially, that he will be very rigorous with thoſe, 
who by a moſt monſtrous Hardineſs, and deteſtable 
Impiety, take Advantage of the Solemnity of an 
Oath ; and turn the uſe of his Name into an Op- 
portunity of deceiving the more effectually. 

For in Truth, if we conſider the Matter nicely, 
it will appear, that Perfidiouſneſs and Perjury arc 
more execrable Villanies, and higher Affronts to 
Almighty God, thaneven bold and avowed Atheiſm 
fell The Atheiſt, who disbelieves a God, ads 
more conſiſtently with his own Principles, and 
diſhonours him leſs, in thinking there is no ſuch 
being at all, than he who is perſuaded, and ac- 
knowledges that there is a God, and yet in deſpight 
of his own Senſe, and in defiance of the divine Ju- 
ſtice, mocks him, by calling upon him to atteſt a 
Lye, and will not ſtand by what he hath appealed 
to that all- ſeeing Judge for the Confirmation of. 
Now he for in ſwears with an Intention to deceive, 
does plainly mock God; and ſhews that he is + 
fraid of Man only, but under no Concern for what 


God can do in Vindication of his injured _— 
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And ſure to be miſtakenin one's Notions concerning cu ar. vm. 
God, is much more pardonable, than to be rightly WY 


informed, and fully convinced, and yet to trample 
all thoſe Comriftions under Foot, and put a ſtudied 
Affront upon the Deity we confeſs, and pretend to 
adore. The Horror and Abſurdity of Falſhood and 
Perjury, cannot be more fully and ſignificantly ex- 
preſs'd, than by that Character given of it, by one 
of the Antients, who calls this, the giving a pu- 


blick Teſtimony of our deſpiſing God, and ſtand- 
ing in awe of Men. And what can de more mon- 


ſtrous, than to ſnew one's ſelf a Coward with re- 
gard to poor Mortals, of the ſame Frailties and In- 
firmities with our ſelves, and Hectors with regard 
to the irreſiſtable Vengeance and Power of an om- 
nipotent God? But, beſides the horrible Impiety 
and Irreligion of ſuch Proceeding, the falſe and 
treacherous Man is a Traitor and mortal declared E- 
nemy to all Laws, and the very being of human So- 
ciety: For mutual Confidence is the very Link that 


holds all theſe together; and if once that Knot be 


untwiſted or broken aſunder, the whole Chain falls 


to Pieces immediately, Words are then but Air 


and empty Noiſe; and yet by theſe it is, that all 
Commerce can only be maintained; fo that when 
Credit can no longer be given with ſafety to what 


People ſay, all Buſineſs is at an end, and no new | 


Method can be found to hold them in. 


tion'd ; which is that of keeping the Secrets im- 

parted to, and entruſted with us. And this is more 

troubleſome than People commonly imagine; eſpe- 

cially, when they are ſuch as great Men have either 

committed to us, or are concerned in. Were the 

Difficulties that attend this Duty rightly —— 
Mmmm 3 


One Branch of this Fidelity remains yet unmen- ® 


Keeping off 
Secrets. 
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cn. vu it would give a mighty Check to curious and inqui- 
— V Vhitive Tempers. For ſure, that Man acts moſt pru- 


dently, whodeclines this Truſt as much, and knows 
as little of this kind, as poſſibly he can: For he that 
thruſts himſelf under theſe Obligations, entangles 
himſelfin more Snares, and Uneaſineſſes, than he is 
aware of. For, beſides the conſtant Guard he muſt 
keep upon his Tongue, that none of theſe things 
make their eſcape, he falls under a Neceſſity ma- 
ny times of lying or diſowning what he knows, in a 
manner irreconcilable with Sincerity and a good 
Conſcience; or at leaſt of evading it by ſuch mean 
and little Shifts, as are very grating to a Man of 
Generoſity and a great Soul. This therefore of a- 
voiding ſuch troubleſome and dangerous Knowledge, 
is the firſt and beſt Advice. But if there be no Re- 
medy, and the Men will unlock their Breaſts to us, 
not withſtanding all the Pains we are at to be excuſed, 


the next Rule is, to be faithful and exact in the ſafe 


Cuſtody of all committed to us under the Seal of 
Secrecy; and to this Purpoſe to practiſe a prudent 


| Reſerve in all our Converſation; which is an Art, 


that every Man cannot be Maſter of; for it requires 
ſomething of a Diſpoſition in Nature, as well as 
Art and Induſtry afterwards, and the Senſe of that 


Obligation we are under in theſe Caſes; Atten- 


dency to Silence, as well as a Cuſtom of it : For 


the open and gay Tempers are always in Danger; 


and they who affect to talk much in all Companies, 
will be ſure very often to ſay a great many things, 
which ought to have been ſuppreſt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Truth, and Freedom in Adviſing and Reproving. 


Y Truth here, I mean the venturing to bold Boox II. 
and unacceptable things; for free and cordial 2 
| Advice, and Reproof is a moſt wholeſome and ad- 1, Excel 
mirable Medicine: It is one of the moſt noble and lence. 
uſeful Offices of Friendſhip; the beſt Argument, 
that a Man's Affection is ſincere, when he is con- 
tent to run the Hazard of giving ſome little Unea- 
ſineſs, in Proſpect of doing a great deal of Good: 
For it is profiting, and not pleaſing, that every 
Friend ſhould aim at; and one of the moſt impor- 
tant, as well as moſt expreſs Commands, which the 
Golpe L hath left upon us with regard to Converſation, 
is this; 3 If thy Brother offend againſt thee, admoniſh him. 
There is no Man ſo perfect, ſo circumſpect in all 
his Behaviour, as not ſometimes to ſtand in need of rhe * 
having this Phyſick apply'd to him. But thoſe, 
who are proſperous and great in the World, ſeem 
to require it more than others; for there is ſome- 
what in that Condition, which by naturally diſpo- 
ſing Men to a looſe Gaiety, and unthinking Heed- 
leſſneſs, makes it exceeding difficult and rare, to be 
very fortunate and very wiſe at the ſame time: But 
eſpecially Princes, who are always in view, and cu- 
riouſly watch d; who ſuſtain a publick Character, 
and have an infinite deal of Buſineſs conſtantly up- 
on their Hands, who are fain to take things upon 
Truſt, from the Obſervation and Report of other 
People, and who are uſed to have by much the great- 
eſt Part of what is true, and highly concerns them 
to know, concealed from them; theſe Perſons a- 
bove all others have very great need to be freely 
dealt with, and ſet right in their Proceedings: And 
| Mmmm 4 they 
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Boox 111. they who are not ſo by the Perſons about them, ei- 
ther run a deſperate Hazard for want of it, or elſe 
are wiſe and penetrating, much above the rate of 
common Men, if they do well withour it. 
3. And yet this Office, as neceſſary and uſeful as it 
The Rarityig, is diſcharged faithfully by very few. For indeed 


and Dif - 


—_— Fw are capable of diſcharging i itz there being three 


"" Qualifications requiſite to capacitate Men for it. 
Theſe are, Judgment or Diſcretion; Freedom or 
Courage to ſpeak what one thinks; and Affection 
or Fidelity. All theſe make the Compoſition per- 
fect; and all muſt concur, to give aReliſh and due 
Temper to cach other. But if Men had all theſe 
Accompliſhments, yet it is not to be queſlion'd, 
whether they would put them in practice. Sothat 
the Difficulty is double: For very few undertake this 
ungrateful Office for fear of diſpleaſing; and of 
thoſe who have Sincerity enough to attempt, few 
have Skill enough to perform it as it ſhould be. 
Now this is an — . nice Undertaking, and if il 
done, like a Medicineimproperly given, though ne- 
ver ſo ſovereign in its own Nature, it puts the Pati- 
ent to a World of Uneaſineſs, and is ſure to do 
more hurt than good. The Effect of it is only to 
harden him the more; and thus Reproof hath the 
fame Operation that Flattery would have, only 
with this Difference, that the one gives Pain and 
' Reſentment, and the other Pleaſure and Self-ſati- 
faction. For, as excellent and noble as 'Truth 1s, 
yet hath it not the Privilege of being always ſcaſor- 
able and becoming; but requires a great many fa- 
vourable Circumſtances to ſoften and recommend it. 
For, let a Man's Intention and Meaning be never 
ſo holy, and the Subſtance of his Advice never ſo 
excellent, yet there may be Faults in the re 
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of it; and ſuch, that it were as well, and perhaps Cue IX. 


much better let Alone. 
Now, that we may know how to govern our 


ſelves in ſo very tickliſh a Point, I ſhall take the Rule; ſorit. 


Liberty to offer theſe following Directions: : Which 
yet are to belook'd upon, as calculated for ſuch Per- 
ſons and Circumſtances, where ſomething of Di- 
ſtance, and Ceremony, and a Fear of being offen- 
five, may be expected. For, in caſe there be any 
intimate Familiarity, or particular Confidence, any 
Power and Authority in the Perſon reproving, that 
may ſet them above ſuch Formalities, then all ne- 
ceſſity of obſerving theſe following Rules, is quite 
ſuperſeded : But they who cannot pretend to the 
Privilege of an open and unreſtrain'd Freedom, will 
do well 
I. To have a due Regard to Time and Place; for 
2 great deal depends upon the Nicking of theſe 
two. For Inſtance, It ſhould not be done at a 
publick Entertainment, nor amongſt Perſons met 
together for Mirth and Diverſion; for this is to be 
very impertinent, and to ſpoil good Company: 
Nor is it ſeaſonable, when we ſee the Party in ſome 
more than ordinary Trouble, Melancholy, and out 
of Humour, or ſome ſore Affliction. This looks 
like an Act of Hoſtility, and barbarous Inſulting ; 
as if we took the Advantage of his Misfortunes, or 
Dejection of Mind, and only waited for an Op- 
portunity to grieve, and teaze, and quite oppreſs 
him; when his Condition calls rather for our Com- 
fort, and Encouragement, and Aſſiſtance. It is an 
Act of great Cruelty to chide Men in Diſtreſs; and 
Perſeus King of Macedon was ſo incens'd at this ill 
Treatment, that - he killed two of his particular 
Friends, for preſuming to make this Addition to his 
Calamity, 2. It 
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Boox 111, 2. It muſt not be done for all Faults indifferent. | 
ke not for ſuch as are inconſiderable, and of no 
very ill Conſequence; for this favours of Peeviſh- 
neſs and Ill- nature, and betrays too much of Ea- 
gerneſs and Delight in this, at beſt ungrateful Of. 
fice. A Man will be apt to tell himſelf, that ſuch 
a Man is fond and glad of ſuch Opportunities, and 
makes uſe of them more to gratifie his own S 
than with any deſign of profiting his Friend. Nor 
yet ſhould it be done for very groſs, notorious, and 
dangerous Act ions; ſuch as cannot but leave a Sting 
behind them, and the Enormity whereof he muſt 
f needs be affected with, without our awakening his 
Conſcience, or taking the tro uble of working him 
f up to a Senſe of them. For he will be ſure, upon 
| ſuch Occaſions, to dread the Reproach and the Un- 
, | Eafineſs of an Admonition; and will fancy that we 
| lic upon the Catch for his Fall, and labour to = 
him quite out of Conceit with himſelf. 

3. This Admonition and Reproof ought to be 
private, that there may be no Witneſſes of his Diſ- 
grace; for it is very grievous to be publickly ex- 
poſed. We are told of a Young Man, who was ſo 
overwhelm'd with Shame and Confuſion at a Re- 
buke given him by Pythagoras, that he could nat 
bear to out-live it, but immediately went and 
Hang'd himſelf. And Plutarch — 08 it as his 
Opinion, that the Provocation which enrag d Alen. 
ander, and tranſported him to the killing his old 
Friend Ciytus, was not ſo much any Offence he 
took at what he ſaid, as the Rudeneſs of ſaying 
what he did before Company. Mare particular- 
ly yet, we muſt be ſure to farbear all Liberties 
of this kind, before thoſe Perſons, whoſe Approba- 
tion and Eſteem cither the Perſon is ** 
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tender of, or the Character he bears renders neceſſary C. IX. 
to him. And therefore it is not to be done to ei. 
ther Husband or Wife before each other; nor to Pa- 
rents before their Children; nor to a Maſter before 
his Servants; nor to a Miniſter or Teacher before 
his Pariſhioners or Scholars. 

4. It ſhould be deliver'd with a plain, eaſie, un- 
affected Freedom ; ſomewhat that looks unſtudied, 
and as it were by the bye; and, to be ſure, with- 
out any regard to private lotereſt, or the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Paſſion and Diſorder. 
5. This is capable of being ſoften'd a little, by 
including our own ſelves, and not ſeeming to con- 
fine the Blame to him alone, as if it were a ſtrange 
or particular Thing; expreſſing aur Senſe likewiſe 
in general Terms; as thus, We are all apt to forget 
our ſelves upon theſe Occaſiaus; One would wonder 
what Men think of, whep they do ſuch thngs; or the 
like. 
6. A Man ſhould always begin with the Com- 
mendations of ſomething that is good or well-done 
in his Friend, and cloſe all with Tenders of Ser- 
viceand Aſſiſtance; this ſweetens and takes off very 
much from the Smart and Severity of the Correcti- 
on, and makes the neceſſary bitter Pill go down 
more glibly : And then by comparing theſe things 
together, we may ſhew the Miſcarriage more evi- 
dently ; as thus: Such a Thing becomes you, aud you 
do mighty well in it; I uiſb I could ſay as much of 
this: Or, Good lack! what à difference abere is le- 

Tween ſuch an Actiun of your's, and ſuch an one! Who 
could euer imagine that Pieces ſo unlike could ever be — 
done by the ſame Hand ! | 

7. It is likewiſe adviſable, to expreſs the Fault l 
in Phaſes dſt and gel s we can 2 il 
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Boox 111. fall very much ſhort of the Enormity and real Pro- 
portion of the Thing. For Inſtance; inſtead of 


1. 
Flattery. 


ranny and Male-Adminiſtration. It is a Thouſand 


you have done very ill, to ſay, Sure you did not con- 
ider what you did; you were miſtaken, or not well 
aware, or the like. Inſtead of have nothing to do 
with this Woman, why ſhould you ruin your ſelf upon 
ber Account? Pray never think of entertaining a N. 
man, who will certainly be the Ruin of you : Inſtead 
of deſiring him not to bear ſuch an one a Grudge, to 
beg that be would engage in no diſpute, nor concern 
bimſelf with him. | 

. 8. Laſtly, When the Buſineſs is over, a Man 
muſt not immediately leave the Party with uneafie 
Impreſſions upon his Mind; for theſe will but fer- 
ment there, and gall him; and therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould ſtay with him till all that Uneaſi- 
neſs be got over: In order whereunto, he muſt con- 
trive to turn his Diſcourſe upon ſome common en- 
tertaining Subject, which may divert the preſent 
remembrance of the Reprehenſion, and bring them 
to part very good Friends, and in perfect Humour, 


* 


C HAP. X. 

Of Flattery, Lying, and Diſſimulation. 
Lattery is a moſt dangerous Poiſon toall private 
Perſons, that drink and ſuck it in. But as for 
Princes, it is almoſt the only, the univerſal Cauſe 
of their Ruin, and infinitely fruitful in Miſchiets to 
their Subjects and Government in general, by be- 
traying them to, and ſupporting them in their Ty- 


times worſe than Falſe-witneſs : That deceives and 


miſleads the Judge, it draws a Sentence from him, 
wicked and — 
T 
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regard to him; for his Will and Judgment are Car. x. 


blameleſs: They proceed according as Matters ap- 
pear in Evidence; and ſo the Man preſerves his In- 
tegrity {till : But here the very Mind and Judg- 
ment is debauch'd; the Soul is charm'd and be- 
witch'd, made incapable of improving inthe Know- 
ledge of the Truth, and utterly averſe from the Love 
ofir. It is a rank and ſpreading Evil; for if once 
a Prince be corrupted by Flattery, and fond of it, 
there is a Neceſſity that all about him, who deſire 
to be well in his Opinion, and hope to make their 
Fortunes by his Favour, ſhould turn Flatterers : 
For Intereſt and Ambition will not fail to make 
Converts enough; and the Rule theſe govern them- 
ſelyes by, is to ſtudy and practiſe what they ſee 
| agreeable, and likely to recommend them moſt to 
the good Graces of their Patron. Whatever can 

be ſaid to ſnew the Excellence of Truth, is all that 
proves the Baſeneſs and Deformity of Flattery: They 
who eſteem and adore the one, muſt in Proportion 


deſpiſe and deteſt the other; which indeed is no- 


thing elſe but the Corruption and Perverting of the 


Truth. It is a pitiful mean Vice, the Submiſſion 
of a poor degenerate Spirit; an Effeminacy and 
Weakneſs as unbecoming a Man, as Gariſhneſs 


ud affected Confidence is to a Woman. 


* Not Friends and faithleſs Flatterers differ more 


Than a chaſt Woman, and a common Whore. 


Upon this Account, Flatterers are compar'd to 
Strumpets, to Sorcerers, Poiſoners, publick Cheats, 


Debauchers of Mankind; nay, to Wolves, and 


Foxes; and a wiſe Author declares it better to fall 


* Ut Matrona Meritrici diſpar erit, atque 


Diſcolor, infido Scurrz diſtabit Amicus, Rorat. Lib. xviii, - 
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Book. III among Birds of Prey; and be Crow's Meat 


» than 

come into the Hands of Flatterers. 1 
There are two ſorts of Perſons, who lie open to 
Flattery; and as they never want fawning People, 
who are always ready to offer them this Traſh; ſo 
they for the moſt part, as greedily ſwallow it. Theſe 
are Princes, with whom theſe Huckſters get into 
Credit, and grow acceptable by this means; and 
the Ladies, who are ſo mar vellouſly delighted with 
hearing well of them̃ſelves, that the moſt uſual and 
ſucceſsful Stratagem for corrupting their Virtue, is 
generally thought to be the entertaining them with 


their own Commendations. 


It is really very hard to avoid the Danger of Flat 


tery, and ſo to arm and ſtrengthen our Minds, that 


they ſhall be proof againſt all its Inſinuafions. *Tis 
particularly ſo to Women, by reaſon of their natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, which by a Weakneſs almoſt uni- 


verſal to the Sex, inclines them to be fond of Va- 


nity, and greedy of Praiſe. And it muſt needs be 
ſo to Princes; by reaſon their Relations, and Friends, 
and prime Miniſters, ſuch as they muſt of neceſſity 
hold conſtant Cotiverſation with, are all bred up to 
this Trade, and value themſelves upon being expert 
and dextrous at it. Alexander, who was ſo 'great a 
Monarch, with all the Philoſophy of his Tutor 4- 
riſtotle to arm him, could not ſtand againſt it. And, 
tho' we commonly pretend to leſſen and condemn 
Kings for ſuffering themſelves to be thus impoſed 


upon, yet there is never a one of us all, but, if we 


were in their Circumſtances, and perpetually laid at 
by Paraſites and Sycophants, as they are, we ſhould 
be a thouſand times worſe than they. No Man of 
an ordinary Condition can be a competent Judge in 
this caſe, becaylſe he cannot have any thing — 
rial 
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Trials and Temptations of an elevated Poſt. But, Cnr. X. 


tho' Flattery, like Diſeaſes, do not ſeize all Perſons 
and Conſtitutions alike, yet contagious it is, and no 
Man lives utterly out of the reach of its venomous 
Infection. There is ſome what ſo agrecable, that 
even they who hate and ſeem moſt to reject it, 
conceivea ſecret Pleaſure, and ſhut the Door againſt 
it ſo faintly, that after many pretended Denials, it 
is let in, and kindly entertain'd in private. That 
which adds to the Danger 1s, that Men are tainted 
by it inſenſibly; for it is ſo cunningly varniſh'd over, 
ſo diſguis'd with a Mask of Friendſhip, which it af- 
fects always to wear, that one cannot very cafily 
_ diſtinguiſh between them. It uſurps and invades all 
her good Offices, puts on her Air and Countenance, 
calls it ſelf by her Name, counterfeits her Voice; 


in ſhort, obſerves the Tone, the Mein, the Readi- 


neſs, the Zeal, ſo that you would ſwear it could be 
none but ſhe. The buſineſs of Flattery is to pleaſe, 
and be taking; it pays marvellous Reſpects and De- 
ference, is very liberal in Praiſes, exceeding offici- 
ous and eager to ſerve the Perſon apply'd to, and 
careful = be always in good Humour, or indeed 
in any Humour that prevails, and will be moſt a- 
greeable at that time. N * to ſhew how exqui- 
ſite the Hypocriſy of this Vice is, it goes a 

deal farther, and ventures upon the laſt and high- 
eſt, the ſevereſt and moſt dangerous Act of Friend- 
ſhip, and is free and full in its Expoſtulations and 
Reproofs. In one Word, the Flatterer's Care is 
always to profeſs and make himſelf believ d much 
more ſincere and paſſionate in his Affection and Con- 
cern for the Perſon whom he addreſſes to, than he 
is or can be to him in return. But all theſe boaſt- 
ing and pompous Pretenſions, notwithſtanding there 
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Boox III. is not in the World any thing more deſtructive of 
| tue Friendihip : Ill Language, Affronts, open and | 
avowed Enmity, are not in reality greater Contra 
dictions, how different ſoever they are in Figure and 
outward Shew : Ir is the very Bane of all Sincerity 
and true Love; they are irreconcilable, and cannot | 
dwell together. * When once I am your Friend, | 
I ceaſe to flatter; and when I begin to flatter, 
from that very Inſtant you may conclude me none | 
of your Friend: And therefore that Obſervation is 
| moſt true, F That the Wounds and Strokes of a 
Friend are better and more deſirable than the Kif- 
ſes of a Flatterer. Thoſe, tho' we feel ſome Pain 
in them, are yet well intended, and may contribute 
to our Benefit and Amendment. Theſe are ſoft and 
ſmooth, bur full of Treachery and Miſchief; and 
the End of all thoſe kind Careſſes, is to keep us un- 
acquainted with our ſelves, and ſo to lead us hood- 
wink'd into Ruin. 5 
ö 4 Since therefore it ſo highly concerns us not to be 
' miſtaken upon this Occaſion, and ſince the know- 
ing theſe two ſo very contrary Qualities aſunder, is 
no ſuch obvious and eaſy Matter, I ſhall endeavour 
to draw off the Vizor, and draw, if not the whole 
Face, yet ſo many of the Features and principal 
Lines of it, as that by theſe Strokes my Reader may 
be able to diſtinguiſh Flattery and Friendſhip from 
each other. 
1. Flattery is always follow'd cloſe at the Heels 
by private Intereſt and Advantage: This is the 
Scent it follows, and you may know it by the man- 
ner of Hunting, and the Game it purſues: But a 
Friend is generous and undeſigning; hath no By- 
Non potes me ſimul Amico & Adulatore uti. 
+ Mcliora vulnera diligentis, quam oſcula * 
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ends, nor is Self at the bottom of what he does con- Car. X. 
tinually. 3 

2. A Flatterer is perpetually veering and change 
able in his Judgment and Opinion of Things; like 
a Looking-glaſs, that readily reflects all Faces, or 
Wax prepar d to receive any manner of Impreſſions. 
He is a Camelion, a Polypus, never of one Colour 
and Complexion, longer than you determine and en- 
courage him to it. If you appear to commend and 
love a Man, he admires and exalts him to the Skies; 
pretend Diſlike, or Reſentment, or Averſion, he 
tacks about ſtreight, and is in with you there too; 
he cenſures, condemns, aggravates, as he finds you 
ſtand affected: For you are the Principal, the Sub- 
ſtance, the Original, and he your Image, your Re- 
preſentation, the Shadow, the Copy, the conſtant 
Attendant and Mimick of all you are, and ſay, and 
do; affecting every Motion, and putting on every 
Shape, as he ſees his Pattern alter: Whereas 4 
Friend is firm, and uniform, and conſiſtent with 
himſelf; for Truth and Reaſon are the Compaſs he 
ſteers by, and theſe are fix d and unchangeable. 

3. Another Mark to diſtinguiſh him by, is his 
Carriage; which is always eager, and officious to a 
great Exceſs; and eſpecially in ſuch things as he is 
ſenſible will be obſerv'd, or other wiſe like to come 
to the Knowledge of the Perſon he addreſſes to; 
and, as in all other reſpects, ſo is he particularly 
forward in his Commendations, in proffering his Ser- 
vice, and doing every little thing that may look like 
Deference and Zeal. In all his Behaviour, there is 
nothing of Steadineſs or Moderation; and yet, as 
fair a She w as all this makes outwardly to the World, 
there is not any ſolid Bottom, not one Grain of cor- 
dial Affection within. Now a Friend is the very 

Nnnn Reverſe 
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Boox 111. Reverſe of all this; an Enemy to Oſtentation and 
WY large Pretences; and content that the Sincerity of 


it: And therefore the Integrity of his Heart and In. 
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his Kindneſs ſhould prove it ſelf by ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Teſtimonics : Not at all the leſs diſpoſed to 
act as becomes his Character, tho” he were ſure that 
he ſhould never be taken notice of, or thank'd for 


tentions, often puts him upon ſtudying ſecret ways 
of obliging ; and, provided his own Duty be done, 


the publiſhing his Endeavours to ſerve his Friend, 

4. The Flatterer conſtantly yields the Prize to 
his Patron, declares him in the right in all he ſays, 
applauds his Prudence in all he does, and this with- 
out any other Deſign, but only to pleaſe, and ren- 
der himſelf agreeable. Hence it is, that he over- 
ſhoots the Mark ſo much, commending all without 
Diſtinction, and all extravagantly and in Exceſs. Nay, 
ſometimes he will not grudge to do it at his own 
Expence, and to leſſen his own Deſert, that he may 
magnify his Patron's. Like Wreſtlers, that ſtoop 
and bend, only to ſhew the Cunning of their Play, 
and mend their Hold, that ſo they may gain the 
Advantage of throwing the Adverſary a fairer Fal. 
Now a Friend goes to work plainly and bluntly; 
Preference and Eſtcem are of ſmall Conſideration 
with him; nor is his Deſign ſo much to pleaſe and 
miniſter Delight, as to bring ſubſlantial Profit, and 
to do much Good; and what way this is done, 1s 
of little concern to him; he is not nice and ſcru- 
pulous in the Choice of Methods; but, like a good 
Phyſician, conſiders the Caſe and the Neceſſities of 
his Patient; and prepares his ſharp and painful, or 
his gentler Remedies, not according as they ſuit the 
Palate, but the Exigencies of his Friend, Recove- 
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ry and Amendment is his End and Buſineſs, and all Czar. X. 
things elſe are indifferent to him, except fo far as WY 
they may prove ſubſervient to this great Deſign, 

#. Sometimes he will needs take upon him to re- 
buke his Friend, but he does it ſo very aukwardly, 
that a Man may eaſily diſcern this to be only a Copy of 
his Countenance z and that at the ſame time he puts 
on the Hardineſs of a Friend, his chief Care is not 
to incur Diſpleaſure by handling Matters too rough- 
ly. To this purpoſe he will be ſure to fix upon 
light and trivial Faults only, or ſome very excuſa- 
ble Defect, pretending himſelf blind all the while to 
thoſe that are groſſer, and much more obnoxious 
to Cenſure and Reproach. He will expreſs him- 
ſelf with great Severity and Bitterneſs againſt Re- 
lations, or Acquaintance, or Servants, as if th 
were wanting in the Diligence and Reſpects due 
from them : Or elſe he will introduce the Liberty 
he takes with a Pretence of ſome idle Stories he 
hath heard, and profeſs Solicitude to be inform'd of 
the Truth- from his own Mouth, that ſo he may be 
capable of doing him Service in a juſt Vindication 
of his Innocence. And when his Patron either de- 
nies the Fact, or excuſes himſelf; he will not fail to 
catch at this Opportunity of expariating in his Praiſe, 

* I confeſs, Sir, /ays he, this was a wonderful Sur- 
* prize to me, and what I could not prevail with 
* my ſelf to give Credit to. I was ſatisfied I knew 
you better; for how is it poſſible you ſhould be 
* guilty of any ſuch thing? I told your Enemies, 
* who taxed you with Injuſtice, that they muſt 
* pardon me, if I was peremptory to the Con- 
* trary : For who could imagine that you ſhould 
* invade another's Right, who are ſo far from in- 
* fiſting rigorouſly upon your own? One, who to 
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my Knowledge is ſo Generous, ſo Bountiful, ſo 


» 


= Charitable, could never, you may be ſure, paſs up- 


Lying, 


* on me for a griping or covetous Man. Such 


“ Jealouſies, I ſay, might find Entertainment with 
Strangers, but with me, who have the Honour 
© to be ſo well acquainted with your Virtues, they 
“ would all go for nothing.” Or elſe he takes Oc 


caſion to chide him kindly, for having no more Care 


of himſelf, and expoſing that Perſonſo much, which 
is of ſuch infinite Importance to the Publick ; as one 
of the Senators particularly is ſaid to have curried 
Favour with Tiberius, in a full Senate, after a very 
nauſeous and fulſome manner of Complementing. 

6. Ina Word; I ſhall need to add but this one 
Mark of Diſtinction more. A true Friend always 
regards, and adviſes, and promotes that which is 
agreeable to Reaſon, and Duty : He conſults the 
Character and Circumſtances of the Perſon, and ob- 
ſerves what is fitteſt and moſt becoming; but the 
Flatterer ſpies out a blind Side, and ſtrikes in with 
Pleaſure, and Intereſt, and Inclination. So that no 
Man is ſo proper an Inſtrument for corrupting Mens 
Principles, and ſoothing them in all manner of Ex- 
travagance and Vice: None ſo improper for the put- 
ting forward any thing of Virtue, or Difficulty, o 
Danger. Indeed he is like an Ape, that ſerves to 
none of thoſe neceſſary Uſes which other Creature 
are aſſiſting to us in; but ſeems cut out meer ly for 
the Jeſt and Diverſion of Mankind. 

To this Vice of Flattery, that of Lying is very 
near of Kin, and uſually gocs along with it: And 
this is likewiſe of the ſame infamous Quality; 4 
mean, and diſhonourable, and raſcally Vice: For 
what can be more deſpicable and baſe, than for a 
Man to ſpeak contrary to his own Knowledge " 
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Senſe of Things? The firſt and boldeſt Step to- Cuar. X. 
wards the Corruption of Manners, is the baniſhing VV 
them out of our Diſcourſe; as on the contrary, the 
Courage and Reſolution to be true, is, according to 
Pindar's Account of it, the Beginning and Founda- 
tion of a brave and eminent Virtue. But, beſides 
the Deſpicableneſs of this Vice in it ſelf, it s like- 14 

vviſe highly deſtructive to humane Society. For wi 

ve ceaſe to be Men, and are looſe from all the mu- | | 
tual Ties and Securities poſſible to be had upon C 
de another, when mutual Confidence, and Truth, | 
wle only Ground of it, is loſt. Speech indeed, is 
rightly ſaid to capacitate Mankind for Society ; but 
if once that be abuſed to Falſhood and Deceit, Si- 
lence is a thouſand times the more ſociable Quality 
of the two. If a Lye indeed were conſtant to it 
ſelf, and wore but one Face, as Truth does, then 
there would be ſome Hopes at leaſt, and the Miſ- 
chief were more tolerable; for we might depend 
upon it, that the direct Contrary of what the Liar 
ſays is true. But alas! it is our Misfortune, that the 

Reverſe of Truth hath a hundred thouſand ſeveral 

Shapes, and the Space it ranges in is infinite. Good 

(that is, Virtue and Truth) is certain and circum- 

ſeribed, ſtaked down to one ſingle Spot, and fixed 

beyond the Power of Variation, as there can be but 
one way to hit the Mark. But Evil (that is, Vice 
and Error) is infinite and uncertain, and there are 

a thouſand Ways to ſhoot beſides the Mark: For 

ſhort or beyond, too high or too low, on this or on 

1 that Side, all are wide of the Matter. Without all 

Doubt, could Mankind be made duly ſenſible of 
dhe Horror, and miſchievous Conſequences of Ly- 
ing, they would be ſo far from practiſing or giving 
nd MY ic leaſt Countenance to ſuch Wickedneſs, that they 
al Nnan 3 would 
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Boox III. would ſet themſelves to drive it out of the Word 


G 


Hyprocriſy, 


WYY with Fire and Sword; and think no Puniſhment 


too ſevere, no Methods too cruel for the utter Ex. 
termination of it. And this is a good Hint to thoſe 
who make the Education of Vouth their Care, with 
what Vigilance the very firſt Tendencies to this 
Evil ought to be obſerved, and the Growth of it pre- 
vented and oppoſed. This ſhould be their firſt Bu- 
ſineſs, and the Checking of a poſitive and obſtinate 
Humour their next; and both theſe ſhould be taken 
down betimes; for othewiſe the Corruption of Na. 
ture will be beforehand with us; and it is ſcarce 
to be conceived indeed, how very early ſuch rank 
Weeds ſpring, and how prodigiouſly they ſhoot, if 


not nipt in the Bud. 


But Men may be guilty of Lying in their Acti- 
ons, as well as in their Diſcourſe; for what elſe is il 
that Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation, ſo generally pra- 
ctiſed in the World? This, I confeſs, is repreſent- 
ed as an Accompliſhment, and hath obtain'd the 
Character and Reputation of Complaiſance and good 
Breeding. But yet, let the Men of refined Man- 
ners ſay what they will, it is in reality a Blemiſh and 
Diſhonour, a mean Submiſſion, and baſe Degene- 
racy of Soul, for a Man to appear abroad always in 
Diſguiſe; to walk with a Mask, and not dare to 
ſhew his Face tothe World. Let Men talk of Ho- 
nour as long as they will, Honour can never be con- 
ſiſtent with Diſſimulation; and he that is an Hy- 
pocrite is certainly the greateſt Coward, the moſt 
abject Slave. 

Now, whaever he be, that ſets up his Trade, he 


will find enough to do to maintain his Credit, or his 


Eaſe by it: For a Hypocrite is under perpetual Con- 
ſtraint, And what a Torment muſt it needs * for 
* "Fa 
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aManalwaysto appear different from what he is re- Cay. X. 
3 Me have upon every Word and Action? What 
Jeilosſies of all he converſes with? What anxious 
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8 in his own Nature? What a conſtant Eye 1 


Fears of being diſcover'd and expoſed? The Difh- 


culty and Diſquiet of concealing one's Temper, is a 

Hell upon Earth; and the being found out 
is an intolerable Confuſion and Reproach. If there 
be ſuch a thing as Eaſe and Pleaſure attain- 
able here below, it is certainly to be found only in 
a freedom and openneſs, and ſecurity of Mind and 
Converſation. And a Man had better let the World 
ſee the Worſt of him, tho' he happen to be ſome- 
thing leſs in their Efteem for his plain downright 
Behaviour, than be always ſtraining to counterfeit 
ſome good Qualities which he hath not, or to keep 


ſome ill one's out of Sight. So amiable, ſo noble 


is this Frankneſs of Temper, that even Reputation 
it ſelf, as valuable as it is, cannot make ſufficient Ro- 
paration for the parting with it. 


But, beſides that this is a difficult and laborious 


Trade, it is a poor and paltry one; for moſt Men 
break of it in a very little while. Diſſimulation can- 
not go very far; it will be diſcovered at one time or 
other, and leave thoſe that depend upon it, in the 
Lurch. Itis a common Obſervation, and daily Ex- 
perience proves it to be as trueas it is common, that 
nothing which is either violent or counterfeit con- 
tinues long. Herein, Art and Force differ from Na- 
ture, that they decay by Time, and this improves 


by it. And when once ſuch Men are detected, all 
they get by it is, never to be truſted afterwards; to 


have no Streſs laid upon what they do, nor any 
Credit given to what they ſay. Nay, Truth it 
ſelf ſuffers by this means, and can gain no Recep- 
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Boox 111. tion when it comes out of their Mouths: And how de. 


10. 


1 ſpicable a Wretch is that, whoſe Authority is loſt, and 


whoſe Example goes for nothing? whoſe whole Life 
is look'd upon as one continued Banter, and his moſt 
ſerious Actions are thought to ſmell ſo rank of Trick 
and Deſign, that they only ſerve to awaken Mens Suſ- 
picion, and warn them to be more upon their Guard? 
Now, this is a Cafe capable of being miſunder- 
ſtood, and miſapply'd ; and therefore, as there is 
ſome room left for, fo indeed there 1s great need of 
Prudence and Moderation, to prevent an Error in 
the other Extream : For if a Man's Diſpoſition be 
crooked and deform'd; if there he any thing vici- 
ous and offenſive tothe World, this ought certain. 
ly to be kept in; or, to ſpeak more properly, be 


brought into Shape: For there is a vaſt Difference 


between living eaſy and unconſtrained, and being 


rude, and ſlovenly, and careleſs in our Behaviour. 


We ſhould not take Pains to impoſe upon thoſe we 


converſe with ; but we are not therefore bound to 


turn their Stomachs. A Man ſhould not tell a 
Lye; bur he 1s not obliged to tell all the Truth nei- 
ther. That then, which we are to take Care of 
in this Point, 1s, to ſpeak as much as is convenient, 
and to be ſure that all we do ſpeak be true; to di. 
ſtinguiſh between twatling and openneſs in Conver- 
fation, and in Behaviour between a Freedom con. 
ſiſtent with Sincerity and good Manners, and a mo- 
roſe Indifference, which breaks through all Reſerves, 
and declares War with all Decency and Reſpect. 
There are indeed two ſorts of Vows, in whom 
Hypocriſy is in ſome Degree excuſable; I might 
ſay indeed, neceſſary and becoming ; but the Rea- 
ſons which vindicate and uphold them in it, are ve- 
ry different from each other. The firſt are 9 
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who, as I have obſerved before, may ſometimes be Cu. x. 
ebliged to diſſemble upon very important Conſide- SW Y 


rations. The publick Good, the Safety of their 
Perſons, the Peace of the Government may require 
it; all theſe might be ruined and loſt, if the Coun- 
ſels and Methods that ſupport them, were carried 
ſo openly, that every Stander by cou'd ſee through, 

and penetrate into the bottom of the Governour's 
Deſigns: And therefore, taking the Condition of 


the World as it now ſtands, ſo full of Treachery and 


Villainy, it is no Derogation to Juſtice or Religion, 
to ſay, that Princes may be allowed ſome Meaſures 


in their publick Character, which neither they, nor 
any other Man, is privileged to take in his private 


one. Would all their Subjects be faithful and do 
their Duty, then indecd the Rules of political and 
private Virtue would be the ſame; but now Men 
muſt be governed, not according to what they 


ſhould be, but to what they actually are. And as 


Laws, when made for the Reformation of Vice, 
ſuppoſe the worſt of Men, ſo the Adminiſtrators of 
thoſe Laws muſt by their Warineſs and Wiſdom, 
provide againſt the worſt. 

The ſecond ſort of Diſſimulation in ſome Degree 
allowable, is in Women; and the Reaſon that en- 

forces it, is Decency, and the gracefulneſs of Mo- 
deſty and Reſerve, in their Sex more eſpecially: For 
what would be interpreted Freedom and Aſſured- 


neſs ina Man, would in one of them be condemned 


for Impudence: And therefore the little Diſguiſes 
in their Carriage and Looks, the making up their 
Mouth, and affected Ignorances, look pretty enough, 
and have a becoming Air of Baſhfulneſs and Inno- 
cence. And beſides, theſe do no manner of Hurt; 


for they paſs for things of courſe, and no body but 


Fools, 


few 
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Boox 111, Fools, and Men utterly unacquainted with the World, 


can ever be impoſed upon by them. But this is a 
trouble I might have ſpared myſelf; for the Sex are 
ſo naturally addicted to Hypocriſy, that it is ve- 
ry needleſs to recommend, or to inſtruct them in it. 

hey areindeed a fair Outſide all over ; their Faces, 


their Cloaths, their Talk, their Looks, their Smiles, 


their Tears, have all but too much of Art in them; 
and are contrived to make a Shew: Nay, which 
is ſtill worſe, they do not only diſſemble with the 
Living, but with the Dead too; the long Veil, and 
the dark Room, the Bed ſo many Days, and the 
Chamber ſo many Weeks; what are theſe, but the 
Pomp and Pretence of Sorrow ? Appearances which 
all indifferently are obliged to make, whether for 
good or bad Husbands, in point of Decency, for- 


tooth, and conformity to Cuſtom z when yet there 


is fo little at the bottom of this compoſed Formality, 
and the Farce is ſo very groſs, that many of theſe diſ- 
conſolate Widows have much ado to hold their 
Countenances. It was obſerv'd long ſince, that 
* counterfeit Grief is always moſt ambitious to ſhew 
irſelf; and a Man would almoſt be tempted to ſuſ- 
pe& that all thoſe ſolemn Fopperies, above the 
reaſonable and comely Expreſſions of Grief, were 


invented to make out in Oſtentation what was want- 


ing in the reality of their Concern. 


— — 


—— 
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Of Beneficence and Gratitude. 


& HE Art of doing and receiving good Offices, 

as that reſpects the Beneficence of the Do- 

nor, and the Obligation and Gratitude in a Perſon 
* JaQtantius mœrent quæ minus dolent. 

to 


Of Beneficence and Gratitude. 


to whom they are done, is a Subject of great Com- Car, A. 


paſs and Extent; of great Uſe, but withal of much 
Intricacy, and Difficulty. There is not any one In- 
ſtance, in which Men are more deficient. Very 


few know either how to oblige, or how to be 


obliged, as becomes them. It looks as if Goodneſs, 
and Deſert, and Gratitude were in the Declenſion, 


and Revenge and Ingratitude in the Aſcendant; as 


if thoſe were a Loſs and Diminution, and theſe a 
Gain and Privilege; ſo eager and zealous we are ge- 
nerally in the former, ſo very cold and indifferent, 


ſo averſe indeed to the latter. Thus Tacitus obſerves, 


that * Thanks are reputed Trouble, but Revenge an 


Advantage; and Seneca, that Injuries and Afronts 


make much deeper Impreſſion than Favours and Kind- 
veſſes: We will therefore endeavour at preſent to 
correct and redreſs this ſo common Defect (or Cor- 
ruption rather) of Mankind; by treating at preſent, 
firſt of Beneficence, under which I comprehend 
Humanity, Liberality, Charity, or Relief of the 


Poor and diſtreſſed; and of their Contraries, Inhu- 


manity, Nigardlineſs, and want of Compaſſion: And 
then ſecondly, of the Obligation, the Gratitude of 


the Receiver, or the Neglect and Ingratitude after 


ſuch Kindneſſes receiv'd. | | 

Which way ſoever we turn our Eyes, they are 
every where preſented with Arguments and Inſtances 
for the Exerciſe of Kindneſs and Beneficence. God, 
and Nature, and univerſal Reaſon, and Equity, all 
join in their Invitations to it. In God, whether 
we conſider his Eſſence, or his Providence, what 
he is, and what he does, we ſee nothing but Good- 
neſs; for he is the very Perfection of it, Goodneſs 


* Gratia oneri eſt, Ultio in quæſtu habetur. Altiùs In. 
juriæ quam merita deſcendunt, | 


itſelf, 
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Book 111. itſelf, and * of all the Reſemblances and Imitations of 
be Divinity that human Nature is capable of, the 


Of WIS DOM. 


neareſt Approach we can make toward him is in this 


Particular; as Zully very juſtly obſerved: And Pli- 
ny; when one Man ſuccours another, he does an Act 
more than human, and becomes as it were a God to his 
Brother. The Inducements which Nature furniſh- 
es us with, are many. Such as: the ſenſible Satis- 
faction a Man feels in ſeeing the Perſon whom he 
hath obliged; the Conſideration, that he is a Per- 
ſon of the ſame Condition with himſelf, caſt in the 


fame Mould, wrought up of the ſame Materials, a 


Tranſcript of the ſame Original; for I nothing is ſo 
agreeable to the Diftates of Nature, as to aſſiſt one 
who is a Partaker of the ſame Nature; it is a gene- 
rous and noble Act, worthy a Perſon of Honour 
and Virtue, to be uſeful and beneficial to others, to 
embrace, and improve, nay, to ſeek Opportunities 
of being ſo. For the + liberal Man does not content 


 bimſelf with taking them when they come in his Way; 


but he goes out to meet, and takes Pains to find them. 

And it is an old Adage, that truly noble Blood will 
neither let a Man tell a Lye, nor be wanting in good 
Offices, where they are ſeaſonable. There is ſome- 
what of Greatneſs and a commendable Pride in do- 
ing Kindneſſes, as there is in Meanneſs in having 
them done to us; and this may be one convenient 
Senſe of that Saying which St. Paul aſcribes to our 
Saviour; It is more bleſſed to give than to receive. 

He that gives, gets himſelf Honour, and gains an 
Advantage; he becomes Maſter of the Receiver, and 


* Nulla re propius ad Dei naturam accedimus, quam Bene- 
ficentia, Det eſt mortalem ſuccurrere mortali. 


＋ Nihil tam ſecundum Naturam, quam juyare conſortem 
Naturæ. 


+ Liberalis etiam dandi cauſas quzrit. 5 
85 acquires 


(fays one with Ingenuity enough) contrived the 
ſtrongeſt Fetters that ever were, to bind and cap- 
tivate Mankind. Upon this Account, ſeveral Peo- 


ple have refuſed to accept of Kindneſſes, becauſe 


they would not ſuffer their Liberty to be entrench- 
cd upon; and particularly, if the Perſon conferri 
the Favour, were one whom they had no Kindneſs 


for, and did not care to be obliged to. For which 


Reaſon it is, that the old Philoſophers forbid us to 
receive any Kindneſſes from ill Men, becauſe in fo 
doing we let them get a Hank upon us. Cæſar 
uſed to ſay, that no Muſick was ſo charming in his 
Ears, as the Requeſts of his Friends, and the Sup- 
plications of thoſe in want. The Motto of Great- 
neſs is, As me: And that Command and Promiſe 
gives us a noble Idea of the Majeſty of God, Call 


upon me in the time of trouble; ſo will I hear thee, Pſal.1. 18 


and thou ſhalt glorifie me. This is likewiſethe moſt ho- 
nourable Way of employing our Power and Plenty; 
which, while we keep by us, and in our own pri- 
vate Poſſeſſion, are called by the mean Names of 
Houſes, Lands, and Money; but when drawn out 
into Uſe, and expended to the Benefit of our Bre- 
thren, they are dignified with new and auguſt Titles; 
and from thenceforth commence good Actions, Li- 
berality, Magnificence, Alms, and Treaſures in 
Heaven. Nay, it is not only the moſt honourable, 
but the moſt prudent and profitable Method of traf- 
ficking with them; * the gainfulleſt of all Arts, the 
beft and leaſt hazardous Way of Merchandiſe; for 
here the Principal is ſecured, and the Intereſt ariſing 

* Ars quæſtuo ſiſſima, optima Negonatio. 


upon 
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acquires a Right in him; as on the other Hand, the Cnay, XI, 
Receiver ſells his Freedom, and is no longer at his "VV 
own diſpoſal. The firſt Inventor of good Offices 
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Book III. upon it riſes exceeding high. And, to ſay the very 
ruth, no part of what we have is ſo properly our 
| own, none turns to ſuch a prodigious Encreaſe, fo 
comfortable Account, as that which we expend 
upon good Uſes: What lies by us 15lock'd up, and 
hid privately; it lies and waſtes; or at leaſt it ne- 
ver grows upon our Hands; and it is ſure to give 
us the Slip at laſt, either by ſome of thoſe infinite 
Accidents, by which all ſuch things are liable to be 
ſnatch'd from us; or by that certain and inevitable 
Separation, by which Death will ſhortly ſnatch us 
away from them. But ſo much of theſe as is thus 
put out, can never fail, never be wreſted from us; 
never ruſt, or decay, or lie buried in Unprofitable- 
neſs. Hence it was, that Mark Anthony, when de- 
preſt, and at an Ebb of Fortune ſo low, that he 
had nothing but Death left at his own Diſpoſal, 
cry'd out, that * he had loft all, except what he had 
given away. And thus you ſee, what a brave and 
noble, and becoming Temper this compaſſionate, 
and good natur'd Frame of Soul is; how worthily 
a ready Inclination to do good to all the Worl 
attracts the Love and Ad miration of all that conſi- 
der it; how amicable and engaging, how power- 
ful and irreſiſtable the Charms of Generoſity are: 
As indeed, on the other Hand, nothing is ſo mean 
and ſneaking, ſo deteſtable, and deſpicable, ſo de- 
formed and unnatural, as Hard- heartedneſs, and In- 
ſenſibility of other Peoples Misfortunes; it is there- 
fore deſervedly ſtiled Inhumanity, to intimate by 
that Name, that ſuch People are Monſters, and 
not Men. And, as the Vices themſelves, ſo the 
Source and Cauſes of them ſtand in direct Oppo- 
ſition to each other: For, as Beneficence ſprings 
* Hoc habeo quodcunque dedi. 


from 
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from Greatneſs and Gallantry of Spirit, ſo unrea- Char. XI. 
ſonable Parfimony and Hard-heartedneſsis the Spawn. 


of Cowardiſe, and Brutiſn Degeneracy of Soul. 
Now, there are two ways of becoming beneficial 


2, 


to our Neighbours; either as we miniſter to their Sever. 


Profit, or to their Pleaſure. The firſt procures us 
Admiration and Eſteem ;z the ſecond Love and good 
Will. The firſt is much more valuable, becauſe it 
regards Mens Neceſſities and Diſtreſſes; it is acting 
the Part of a tender Father, and a true Friend. There 
is likewiſe a Difference in theſe Acts of Kindneſs 
themſelves; ſome are due from us, ſuch as the Laws 
of Nature, or poſitive Inſtitution require at our 
Hands; others are free, and what we are under no 
expreſs Obligation for, but the Effect of pure Choice 
and Love. The latter of theſe two Sorts ſeem to 
be more brave and generous ; but yet the former 


forts of 2 its 


too, when diſcharged with Application, and Pru- 


dence, and ſincere Affection, are very excellent and 
commendable, though they have the Nature of a 
Debr, and are ſuch as we cannot be faithful ro our 
Duty, and diſpence with our ſelves in. 


Now thetrue Beneficence or Kindneſs is not 8 5 
perly in the Gift itſelf, that which a Man ſees, and and exter · 
feels, and taſtes; this is too groſs a Notion, and all a1. 


we can allow is, that theſe are the Matter, the 
Signs, and the Demonſtrations of our Kindneſs; but 
the thing itſelf is the Diſpoſition and good Heart. 


The out ward and viſible Part may be very ſmall and 


inconſiderable; and yet that within may at the ſame 
time be wondrous great : For this may have pro- 
ceeded from an exceeding Eagerneſs and Affection; 
a hunger and thirſt of doing good; watching, and 
contriving, and ſeeking Occaſions for it; and 
eſteeming ſuch Actions in our Saviour's s Terms, One's 
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Boox III. Meat and Drink; ſnatching them as greedily, and 


receiving as ſenſi ble a Satisfaction and Delight from 
them, as from the moſt neceſſary Refreſhments by 


which this Life of ours is ſuſtain'd, A Man may 


have given to the very utmoſt of his Ability, and 
by this means exhauſt that little Store which is 
ſcarce ſufficient for his own Occaſions; or he may 
part with that which is particularly valuable and dear 
to him. Theſe are the Conſiderations that enhanced 
the Value of the Widow's Mite, and render'd one 
ſmall Piece of Money, not equal only, but far ſupe- 
rior to all the large Donations of the rich Contribu- 
tors. And thus Heathen Authors have like wiſe con- 
curr'd in their Eſtimate of good Works. In eve- 
ry Benefit, ſay they, we are to have @ more than or- 
dinary Reſpect to that, which a Man, by relieving bis 
Neighbour, fireightens himſelf in; and for the ſake of 
another's Convenience and Advantage, poſipones and 


forgets his own. On the other Hand, where the 


Gift itſelf is large, the Obligation may be very 
ſmall; and indeed, in great Gifts there are ſome 
Circumſtances which molt commonly make it ſo: 


For ſuch are beſtow'd frequently with Unwilling- 


neſs and Reluctancy: They expect to be much en- 
treated, and long attended for them, and take time 
to conſider, whether they ſhall beſtow them or not. 


Now this hath too much of Pomp and Formality 


in it; ſuch a Man is defirous to magnify his own 
Bounty ; and after all, he gives more to gratify his 

own Vanity and Ambition, than to ſupply the Ne- 
ceflities of them that want; and ſo himſelf is the 
Giver and Receiver both. But that which gives 
another very juſt Preference inthe Caſe before us, is, 


* In Beneficio hoc ſuſpiciendum, quod alteri dedit, abla- 
turus 1191, utilitati is ſuæ oblitus. 


cha 
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that the external Benefit may be preſently wreſted na. XI, | 
from us again; or if not by Fraud and Force, yet te a 
it may be ſpent, or loſt; it may decay upon our 1 
Hands, and in proceſs of time vaniſh quite; but the 4 
inward Diſpoſition, with which it was conferred, } 
is permanent and firm. The Liberty, or the Health, | 
the Wealth, or Honour, or Preferment beſtow'd up- 

on us, mayby ſome freſh Accidenr be loſt in an In- 

ſtant; but ſtill the Kindneſs and the Obligation re- 

mains Entire. 

Now the Directions, by which a Man may do 4 
well to govern himſelf in the exerciſe of this excel- _ 2 
lent Virtue, are ſuch as follow. 

Firſt, with regard to the Perſons who are the 
proper Objects of our Liberality, and whether it be 
fit to extend it to all, as their Wants and our own 
Abilities furniſh Opportunities for it. This is a ve- 
ry reaſonable Enquiry, and highly neceſſary to be 
reſolv d; becauſe, by doing good to wicked Men, 
and ſuch as do not deſerve our Kindneſs, a Man may 
ſeem to be guilty of a great many Faults at once. 

This derives Cenſure and an ill Name upon the Do- 
nor, and expoſes his Bounty to very vile Iuterpre- 
tations; it hardens and ſupports ſuch People in their 
Wickedneſs and Extravagance; breeds envy and 
malicious Thoughts; takes away all Diſtinctions be- 
tween the Good and the Bad, by allowing the ſame 
Countenance and Encouragement to Vice which 
| is due to Virtue and Deſert : For certainly thoſe 
Aſſiſtances which depend upon our own free Choice, 
and are the Effect of Grace, and not any Debt by 
virtue of Obligation and Duty, Worth and Good- 
neſs have the beſt Title to; but yet extreme Neceſ- 
ſity, and the general Good of Mankind lay all in 
common. In theſe two Caſes none are excluded, 

Oooo bur 
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* Boox 111. but even the wicked and the ungrateful have right to 
IN come in for a Share, if their Neceſſities are urgent; 
Th and if they be ſo mingled and interſpers'd with the 
1 good, that one cannot enjoy the benefit, without 
TE the other partaking of it too: And undoubtedly it 
0 is much better to do good to thoſe who do not de- 
Le . ſerve it for the ſake of them that do, than to with- 
I hold our Aſſiſtance from thoſe that do deſerve, in 
Revenge, and for the Diſcouragement of them who 
do not. Accordingly we ſee, that God ſets us a 
daily Example of univerſal Beneficence, He cauſeth 
his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good; and giveth 
rain to the juſt and to the unjuſt. Theſe are the 
Effects of a general Providence: But then he be- 
ſtows, over and above theſe, ſome ſpecial Bleſſings, 
which are the Effects of adiſtinguiſhing Providence; 
there he makes choice of his own faithful and belov- 
ed ones; and that Rule mentioned by our bleſſed 
Lord takes place; I is not meet to take the Chil- 
dren's Bread, and to caſt it unto Dogs. * There is 6 
vaſt deal of Difference (ſays the Philoſopher) between 
not excluding a Man, and making him your choice. In 
Caſes of Extremity, when Affliction and Neceſſity 
cry aloud for preſent Redreſs and Aſſiſtance, we 
ſhould extend our Charity without Diſtinction of 
Merit, and it will not ſerve us to ſay, that Men are 
unworthy. Nature calls upon us 10 be ſerviceable 
to all without Exception; and the Conſideration of 
his being a Man, is ſufficient to excite our Compaſſion, 
when Opportunities of doing Good offer themſelves 
to us. Humanity bids us bear a tender regard, and 
lend our Endeavours to thoſe that ſeek, and ſtretch 
out their Hands to implore our help; not to pur- 


* Multum refert, utrum aliquem non excludas, an eligas. 
+ Hominibus prodeſſe Natura jubet ubicunque Homini be- 
neficio locus. | 
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Kindneſs is much more due, much better beſtowed, 
where we are able to do good, than where they who 
receive it are capable of doing good to us. It is an 
Act of Generoſity to take the weaker Side, to ſup- 
port thoſe thar are ſinking, to heal a broken For- 
tune, and ſupport a drooping Spirit, andto rob the 
Conqueror of his Pride and Triumph, by ſnatching 
the Spoils, and reſcuing the vanquiſhed Prey out of 
his Hand: Thus Chelomis is ſaid to have done. She 


was both the Wife and Daughter of a King. Theſe 


two Princes had a Diſpute with one another; in 
which, while her Husband had the Advantage, ſhe 
ſhewed her ſelf a dutiful Daughter, and follow'd her 
Father's Fortunes, never forſaking him in his greateſt 
Diſtreſs; but when the Chance of War turned, and 
caſt the Scale on the other fide, then ſhe turned too, 
and left her Father to enjoy his Proſperity; and 
thought this a proper Seaſon to exert the Affection 
and Fidelity of a Wife, by ſticking cloſe to her 
Husband in his calamitous Condition. 

A ſecond Rule for the Exerciſe of this Virtue, is 
to do it frankly and chearfully; Not grudgingly, or 
of Neceſſity, ſays St. Paul, for God loveth a chearfu 
giver. And * the Kindneſs you do is doubly welcome, 
when what is ſeaſonable and neceſſary comes of its own 
accord, without ſtaying to be ask'd or preſſed to it. 
For ſo much of Entreaty and Attendance as it coſts, 


ſo much of the Value and Satisfaction is abated. 


And Þ no Man takes any great Joy in being behold- 
en to a Man for that which he did not ſo properly re- 
ceive, as extort. That which is gotten by Impor- 
* Bis eſt gratum quod opus eſt, ſi ultro offeras. 
Nemo lubenter debet, quod non accepit, ſed expreſſit. 
Non tulit gratus, qui accepit rogans ; imo nihil charius emi- 
tur quam quod Precibus. 1 
 Oooo 3 tunity 
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ſue them who turn their Backs upon us: And our Cv. XI. 
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Book. III. tunity is dear bought: He that obtains by dint of 
Vssking, ought not to eſteem his Supply a Gift, for 

Attendance, and Addreſs, and earneſt Supplications 

are a very high Price, and pay well for the Pur- 

chaſe. He that asks, humbles and debaſes himſelf, 

he acknowledges himſelf inferior, is aſhamed and 

out of Countenance; pays mighty Deference and 

| Reſpect to the Party applied to, and the true Eny- 

liſh of all his Behaviour is that beggarly Form, Your 

Petitioner, as in Duty bound, &c. This is the very 

Ground of what I obſerved of Cz/ar; it was the 

Pride of his Heart that made him ſay, after the De- 

feat of Pompey, that he never took ſo much Delight 

in any thing, as inbeing ſupplicated and ſought to; 

and, to gratify his own Vanity in this particular, he 

gave all, even his Enemies, ſome Hopes of obtain- 

ing their Requeſts in time, that ſo he might drill 

them on to repeat and continue their Applications 

to him. And what can we make of this? It was 

| not out of any good Intentions to others, but meer- 
| ly to pleaſe himſelf, that he ſhewed himſelf exora- 
ble, and eaſy of Acceſs: For Kindneſs comes eaſy; 

; and therefore as an Emblem of its doing ſo, the 

| Graces of old were deſcribed and painted with 

looſe, tranſparent Garments, not girt cloſe about 

f their Bodies, but flowing and free; to ſhew, that 

1 Favours ſhould have nothing of Trick or Deſign, 
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nothing ſtrait-lac'd, or of Conſtraint in them. 

6. A third Qualification neceſſary to recommend 
any Favour, is the conferring it readily, and out of 
Hand; this indeed ſeems to have ſome Connexion 
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| | and Dependance upon the former : For all Kind- 
t q neſſes are to be rated by the Good. will and Diſpo- 
oy ſition of the Donor; and * he who delays his Re- 
| X Qui tarde facit, diu noluit. | 
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lief, was ſo long in a State of Unwillingneſs to give Cnar. XI. 
it. And as that Loathneſs is a very great Rebate, | 


ſo the ſpeedy Compliance and Alacrity of the Mind 

is agreat Enhancement, anddoubles the Gift. That 

cold Indifferency, and thoſe trifling Put-off's, com- 

monly practiſed upon ſuch Occaſions, are approved 
by no body but Men of Inſolence, who make it 
their Diverſion to banter and abuſe People: For Di- 
ligence and Diſpatch are commendable in all Caſes, 
and in none more requiſite than in this now before 
us. There are Five different Methods of proceed- 
ing in it; Three of which are liable to Cenſure, and 
the other Two as worthy of Commendation. A 
Man may deny, but he may keep one in Suſpence 
and Ex pectation a great while firſt : This is a double 
Injury. He may refuſe immediately, or he may grant 
at laſt, and both theſe amount much to one, when 


the Matter comes to be fairly computed at laſt, 


* be that is ſoon ſaid Nay, is leſs deceiv'd. The 
fourth is to grant ſpeedily; and this is very well: 
But the beſt of all is, to prevent a Requeſt ; to fore- 
ſee Mens Wants and Wiſhes, and never put them 
to the Expence of asking at all. 

A fourth Commendation is the Giving without 
any proſpect of a Requital; and indeed this is the 
very thing, wherein the Virtue of Beneficence chiefly 
conſiſts; for when once you make it mercenary, it 
ceaſes to be a Virtue. 4 There is a great deal of leſs 


Kindneſs where there are Expectations cheriſhed of 


the Benefit reflecting back again upon the firſt Mo- 
ver. But when there is no Opportunity, no Poſ- 
ſibility of a Return; nay, when Matters are carried 
lo privately, chat the Party obliged does not ſo much 
* Minus decipitur, cui negatur celeriter. 
{| Tunc eſt Virtus dare Beneficia non reditura. 
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Boox 111. as know his Benefactor, then the Benefit ſhines in 
Wiss full Luſtre. If a Man ſtudy the Point of Reta. 


liation, he will give but ſlowly, and by Piece- meal; 
becauſe this is the thrifty way of being as little our 


of Pocket as he can. Now it were much better to 


renounce all Thoughts of being paid again, than to 
be ſlack in doing good; becauſe by coveting this 
Return, which is accidental only, and foreign to 
the Purpoſe, he loſes that which is the true and na- 
tural Recompence, the inward Complacency of 


Mind, and the raviſhing Satisfactions which reſult 


from a Senſe of doing good. A Man ſhould not 
need to be twice intreated for the ſame thing: For, 
as the being guilty of Injuſtice is of it ſelf abomina- 
ble and baſe, and there needs no other Conſiderati- 
on than the Diſhonour and Obliquity of the Thing 
to defer us from it; ſo the doing Good is a gene- 
rous and becoming Act, and it is a Fault to want 
any other Motive, more than its native Beauty and 
Excellence the ſtaying till we are argued and im- 


portuned into Matters of this Nature, betrays either 


much Ignorance, or great Indifference. Ina Word, 
* to keep one's Eye upon the Return, and the Ac- 
count our Kindneſs is like to turn to, is not proper« 
ly doing good with our Subſtance, but turning the 
Penny, and putting it out to Intereſt; theſe are Me- 
thods too diſtant to be reconciled and confounded 


together; and 4 we ſhould always diſtinguiſh be- 


tween Giving, and driving ſuch a Trade. Such 
Men are right enough ſerved, when their ExpeCta- 
tions are diſappointed: As that Woman muſt not 
1 to Honour and Virtue, who denies her 
over only to inflame his Paſſion the more, and 
* Non eſt Beneficium quod in quæſtum mittitur. | 
Demus Beneficium, non fœneremus. Dignus eſt decipi 


qui de recipiendo cogitavit, cum daret. 


in 
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in hopes that he will renew his Courtſhip; ſo that C#+y. XI. 

Man gy” not think to paſs for liberal and gene- . 

rous, who ſends away his Petitioner to Day, that 

he may ſee him again to Morrow, or expends that 

which he hopes will ſnortly come home to him. 

For this Reaſon Heſiod, and the old Poets, deſcribed 

the Graces in a State of Virginity; that no Man 

when he does good Offices, ſhould have regard to 

Multiplying and Increaſe. And eſpecially this falls 

infinitely ſhort of a Chriſtian's Virtue, whoſe Ma- 

ſter hath poſitively commanded him, upon theſe Oc- 

caſions, to hope for nothing again, to look at no 

other Recompence than that diſtant and future one, 

reſerved for him by his Pay- maſter in Heaven; and 

hath deſcribed the very Heathens and Publicans, the 

moſt ignorant and moſt ſcandalous ſort of Men by 

this Character, that even they will give and lend to 

thoſe from whom they have any hopes of receiving 

as much again. 

Another Rule is, to oblige Men in their own 8. 

way, ſo as may be moſt to the Satisfaction of tbe 

Receiver; for this convinces him, that what we do 

of this kind, is entirely for his Sake and Service. 

And here we ſhall do well to take notice, that there 

are two ſorts of good Offices. Some are ſuch as 

derive Credit and Honour upon the Receiver, and 

theſe ſhould be contrived in as publick a manner as 

poſſible; others tend to his Profit only; they ſup- 

ply his Wants, or ſupport his Weakneſs, or cover 

his Shame, or aſſiſt him in ſome other Neceſſity or 

Diſtreſs. And theſe ſhould be carried with all the 

Privacy imaginable; ſo much, thar if it be poſſi- 

ble, none but the Perſon himſelf ſhould know it : 

Nay, if that can any way ſerve his Intereſt, or be 

more acceptable to him, it will be very fit and pru- 
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Boox III. 


dent to keep him in Ignorance too; to let che Kind- 
neſs drop into his Mouth, and convey it to him 
under- hand: For many times a Man's Circum- 
ſtances require a Relief, which he is out of Counte. 
nance to accept; and there is a Tenderneſs due to 
the Modeſty of Perſons reduced by Afflictions and 
Caſualties, who cannot change their Souls with their 
Fortunes. Beſides, that all divulging of Kindneſs 
is perfectly uſeleſs to one that does it upon a true 
Principle; for a Man's own Conſcience cannot poſ- 
ſibly be ignorant of his Merit, and this ſingle Wit- 
neſs is as good as ten thouſand others. 

It muſt likewiſe be done without the Detriment, 
or juſt Offence of any other Perſon whatever; but 
eſpecially without the leaſt Violation of Equity and 
Juſtice: For a Man cannot with any tolerable Senſe 
be ſaid to do good, when he does ill at the ſame 


time: Thoſe that want our Relief ought to haveit; 


Eecluſ. 
xxxiv. 
18, 20. 


10. 


but we muſt not relieve them at other People's 
Expence. What the wiſe Man ſays of the Hypo- 
crite's Piety is every whit as true of his Liberality 
and Charity, he that ſacrificeth of a thing wrong fully 
gotten, his Offering is ridiculous, aud he is as one that 
killeth the Son before his Father's Eyes. 

A ſeventh Qualification is, todoit prudently and 
confiderately. A Man is ſometimes very hard put 
to it to anſwer People's Requeſts, and at a loſs, 
cithcr how to grant, or how to refuſe them. This 
is a Difficulty owing to a very ill Diſpoſition com- 
mon to moſt Men, but moſt predominant in thoſe 
that make the Requeſts; which enclines thera to 
reſent a Denial, tho* never ſo reaſonable in its ſelf, 
and never ſo tenderly expreſs'd. Some by this means 
are driven to a very poor, and indeed a very diſ- 


honeſt Refuge; which is, to promiſe every thing 
to 
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to every Body, tho' they are ſenſible oftentimes, Cnar XI. . 
that it is not in their Power; and which is ſtiilil vy „ 


worſe, conſcious to themſelves, that it never was i 
in their Intention to make it good ; but, all this i 


notwithſtanding, they ſhift off the Difficulty till it j 
comes to the very Point of Performance, and truſf t 
to ſome Accident or other to bring them off, by . 
making ſuch an Alteration in their Affairs, that the {| 
Obligation ſhall ocaſe: Or elſe, if it be ſtill ex- 
pected that they ſhould ſtand by their Engagements, 
ſome paltry Evaſions are laid hold of in their Excuſe : 
But ſtill the evil Day is put far from them, and the 
Suitor's Mouth is ſtopp'd for the preſent. Now all 
this is quite wrong, and a miſerable inſtance of hu- 
man Frailty ; for no Man ought to promiſe, or en- 
courage the Expectation of any thing which he ei- 
ther is not able, or may not lawfully, or does not 
really and ſincerely deſign, to make good to the ut- 
termoſt. And when he finds himſelf at a Bay, en- 
clos'd between theſe two Difficulties, of making a 
Promiſe, which is either unjuſt, or inexpedient, or 
diſhonourable and unbecoming his Character to ful- 
fil; or elſe of giving a Denial, which is ſure to be 
ill taken, and breed Miſchief and Diſcontent; the 
beſt Courſe to extricate himſelf, is to break, to 
evade the Blow; either by declining a poſitive An- 
ſwer, or elſe by wording his Promiſe ſo cautiouſly, 
and in general Expreſſions of Civility and good In- 
clination, that the Perſon may have nothing of a 
punctual Engagement to faſten upon. There is, I 
confeſs, ſome what of Management and Cunning in 
doing ſo, which may make this Advice ſeem ſtrange 
and inconſiſtent with that Frankneſs of Temper, f 
and Sincerity in Converſation, which I have been 
lately recommending; but we are to conſider this | 
as " 
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Boox III. as a Caſe of Neceſſity, that when Men will be un- 
Y'V reaſonable, we muſt deal with them as we can, and 


that they deſerve at leaſt to be thus treated. 

An eighth neceſſary Ingredient is, that all things 
of this kind be done with a true Spirit of Huma- 
nity and ſincere Affection; for ſuch a Temper will 


be very ſenſibly concern'd for the Benefit of all 


Mankind ; but more particularly it will bear a very 
tender Regard to the Miſeries of the Indigent and 
AMiQted ; which is a Virtue more particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Mercy and Pity. Thoſe 
who want theſe Bowels, are Irregularities and De- 
viations from Nature, and ſo diſtant from Grace 
and Goodneſs, that the Apoſtle reckons this as one 
of the Characters of the laſt and worſt Times. But 
then, the Compaſſion I mean here, is a brave, and 
maſculine, and generous Quality; not a Soſtneſs 
and Effeminacy of Soul which melts into Tears, 
and creates Perplexity and Diſorder of Thought: 
For this is a faulty Paſſion, ſuch as weak and wicked 
People are capable of falling under; concerning 
which I have already made ſomeRemarks in its pro- 


per Place, and demonſtrated, that there is a criminal 
and fooliſh Pity, as well as a wiſe, well-governed, 


and commendable one. We ought indeed to ſuc- 
cour the Afflicted; but we muſt not afflict our ſelves 
for them, nor mke their Miſeries our own. This 


were unprofitable to them, and greatly prejudicial 


to us; nor may we ſtrain a Point of Decency or 
Duty upon their Account; for Charity cannot diſ- 
penſe with Juſtice, nor ſet aſide our other Obliga- 
tions. God himſelf hath poſitively forbidden us to 
favour a poor Man in his Cauſe: And God himſelf 
and the Saints are ſaid to be pitiful and compaſſionate; 
but yet not ſo as to give any Diſturbance to La 

Cl» 
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perfection of their own Happineſs, any more than Cn. XI. 
to impair the Perfection of their Holineſs, in the 
Methods made uſe of for the Succour of thoſe they 
do pity. | 
A ninth Rule is, to avoid boaſting of our Kind- 12. 
neſs, and all manner of unneceſſary Publication of 
it. This is a fort of Upbraiding and Reproach; it 
cancels the Obligation quite, and is the moſt invi- 
dious way of making Men our Enemies, by turn- 
ing our Favours into Provocations; and therefore 
it is very well obſerved to this Purpoſe, that he who 
receives a good Turn, ſhould never forget it; but 
he who does one, ſhould never remember it. 

A tenth is, to proceed, and not be weary of well 13. 
doing, but keep our old Favours always freſh, by 
the Addition of new ones. 'This will be a power- 
ful Charm to attract the Affection of all the World, 
and make Men ambitious of our Friendſhip: Nor 
ſnould a Man ever repent of his paſt Obligations, 
though ſenſible, that he hath had the Misfortune 
to ſcatter his Seed in a barren and ungrateful Soil. 
* Let even the Miſcarriage of your Kindneſs give you 
Satisfaction (lays the Philoſophers) and let nat any 
ſuch Expreſſion eſcape you, as, I wiſh I bad never done 
ſo; for indeed there can be no juſt Foundation for 
grudging our Kindneſs. The unthankful Wrerch 
injures no body but himſelf; and the Favour that 
was miſplaced, is not utterly loſt or thrown away, 
it is devoted to a holy and excellent Uſe, and can- 
not bedeſtroyed or profaned by the Receiver's Fault. 
If another will needs be wicked, and act other- 
wiſe than becomes him, this can never juſtify my 
ceaſing to be good. But further, the generous 

* Beneficii tui etiam infaclicitas placeat : nuſquam hec, 
vox vellem non feciſſe. 
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Boox 111 and noble Spirit diſtinguiſhesit ſelf by Perſeverance, 
Wand triumphs inthe Conqueſt of Ingratitude and Il 


14. 


nature, when invincible Beneficence hath heaped 
Coals of Fire upon their Heads, melted them down, 
and ſoftned them into good Temper, and a better 
Senſe of Things. So ſays the Moraliſt, * Z great 
Soul bears with the ungrateful Men ſo Jong, till at laſt 
he makes them grateful; for obflinate and reſolute Good. 
neſs will conquer the worſt of Men. 

The laſt Direction I ſhall lay down upon this Oc- 
caſion is, that when a thing is given, we ſhould let 
a Man uſe and enjoy it quietly, and not be trouble- 
ſome and unſeaſonable with him; like ſome, who 
when they have put one into any Office or Pre- 
ferment, will needs be thruſting in their Oar, and 
execute it for him; or elſe procure a Man ſome 
conſiderable Advantage, and then make over what 
Proportion of the Profits they ſee fit, to them- 
ſelves. Receivers in ſuch Caſes ought not to en. 
dure the being thus impoſed upon; and any Re. 
ſentments or Refuſals made upon this Account, are 


by no means the Marks of Ingratitude, but a Pre- 
ſervation of their own Rights. And whatever the 


Benefactor may have contributed to our Preferment, 
he wipes out the whole Score, and acquits us of all 
our Obligations, by theſe imperious and buſy Inter- 
poſitions. The Story is not amiſs concerning one 
of the Popes, who being preſſed hard by one of the 
Cardinals to do ſomewhat inconvenient, or perhaps 
unjuſt, inhis Favour and (as a Motive, which was 
thought irreſiſtable, or atleaſt a Reſentment which 


he looked upon as reaſonable in caſe of refuſal) the 


Cardinal re-minding him that his Intereſt had been 


«Mp Optimi & ingentis animi eſt tam diu ferre ingratum, do- 
nec fecg is gratum; ; vincit malos pertinax Bonitas 


formerly 


you made me Pope, pray let me be ſo, and do not take 
back again the Authority you gave me. 
After theſe ſeveral Rules for the directing Men 


Sorts; ſome of them much more acceptable than 
othersz and thus ſome more, and others leſs engaging. 
Thoſe are more welcome that come from the Hand 
of a Friend, and one whom we are ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to love without any ſuch Inducement : As, on 
the contrary, it is very grievous and grating to be 
obliged by one, of whom we have no Opinion, and 
deſire of all things not to be indebted to. Thoſe 
are likewiſe ſo, which proceed froma Perſon whom 
we have formerly obliged ourſelves, becauſe this is 


not ſo much Gratuity, as Juſtice and Payment of 


Arrears, and ſo draws very little or no new Debt 
upon us. Such again are thoſe done in a time of 
Neceſſity, and when our Occaſions were very ur- 
gent: Theſe have a mighty Influence; they utter- 
ly deface all paſt Injuries and Miſunderſtandings, if 
any ſuch there were, and leave a ſtrong Tie upon 
a Man's Honour; as, on the other Hand, the de- 
ny ing our Aſſiſtance in Caſes of Extremity, is ex- 
treamly unkind, and wipes out all Remembrances 
of any former Benefits. Such, once more, are 
thoſe that can be eaſily acknowledged, and admit 
of a ſuitable Return; as, on the contrary, ſuch as 
the Receiver 1s out of all Capacity to require, com- 
monly breed Hatred and a ſecret Diſlike: For there 
is a Pride in moſt Men, that makes them uneaſy to 
be always behind- hand; and hence he who is ſen- 


ſible that he can never make amends for all he hath 


received, 
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formerly at his Service, and his Popedom was ow- Char. XI. 
ing to it; his Holineſs very pertinently reply'd, 7 


: ; Sereral 
in the Exerciſe of Beneficence, it may be ſeaſona- ſores of 


ble to obſerve, that there are Benefits of ſeveral Kindneſſes. 


| 
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Boon III. received, every time that he ſces his Benefactor, fan- 
cies himſelf dogg'd by a Creditor, upbraided by a 


living Witneſs of his Inſufficiency or Ingratitude; 
and theſe ſecret Reproaches of his own Mind, pive 
great Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent; for no Bankrupt 
can bear being twitted with his Poverty. Some 
again there are, which the more free and honoura- 
ble, and reſpectful they are, the more burdenſome 
and weighty they are; provided the Receiver be a 
Perſon of Honour and Principle: Such, I mean, as 
bind the Conſciences and the Wills of Men; for 
they tie a Man up faſter, keep him moretight, and 
render him more cautious and fearful of failing, or 
forgetfulneſs. A Man is ten times more a Priſoner, 
when confined by his own Word, than if he were 
under Lock and Key. It is eaſier to be bound by 
legal and publick Reſtraints, and Forms of En 

ments, than by the Laws of Honour and Conſci- 
ence; and two Notaries in this Caſe are better than 
one. When a Man ſays, I defire nothing but your 
Word, I depend upon your Honeſty; ſuch a one in- 
decd ſhews greater Reſpect : But if he be ſure of his 
Man, he puts him upon a ſtricter Obligation, and 
himſelf upon better Security than Bonds and Judg- 
ments. A Man whoengages nothing but his Word, 


is always in Fear and Conſtraint, and upon his Guard, 
leſt he ſhould forfeit or forget it. Your Mortgagee, 


and he that is under the Power of legal Forms, is 
delivered from that Anxiety, and depends upon his 


Creditor's Inftruments, which will not fail to refreſh 


his Memory, when the Bonds become due. Where 
there is any external Force, the Will is always leſs 
intent; and where the Conſtraint is leſs, there in 
Proportion the Application of the Will is greater, 
M bat 
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* JJ hat the Law compels me to, is very hardly my Char. XI. 
own Choice; for I do not properly chooſe, but ſubmit WV 
to it. 

Benefits produce Obligations, and from Obligati- _ * 
ons again freſh Benefits ſpring up: So that Beneficence — 
is reciprocally the Child and the Parent, the Effect 
and the Cauſe; and there is a twofold Obligation, 
which we may diſtinguſn by an active and a paſſive 
Obligation. Parents, and Princes, and all Superiors 
are bound in Duty, and by virtue of their Station, 
to procure the Benefit and Advantage of thoſe 
whom either the Laws and Order of Nature, or 
the political Conſtitutions of Government, or any 
other Law relating to their Poſt, have committed 
to their Inſpection and Care. And not only fo, 
but all in general, whether their Character be pub- 
lick or not, if they have Wealth and Power, are 
by the Law of Nature obliged to extend their Help 
and Bounty towards the neceſſitous and diſtreſſed. 

And this is the firſt Sort of Obligation. But then 

from good Offices thus done, whether they be in 
ſome regard owing to us, as flowing from the Du- 

ty incumbent upon the Benefactor, by virtue of this 
former Engagement: Or whether they be the Effect 

of pure Choice, entirely Grace, and nothing of 
Debt, there ariſes the ſecond ſort of Obligation, 
whereby the Receivers are bound to acknowled 

the Kindneſs, and to be thankful for it. All this 
mutual Exchange, and Propagation of Engagements 

and good Turns, Hefiod hath intimated to us by 
his Deſcription of the Graces, when he paints them 
three in Number, and all joining Hands. 

Ĩ be firſt, or original Obligation, is ſatisfy'd by 17. 
the due Performance of thole particular Offices, 7'* /* 
| *Quod me Jus cogit, vix a Voluntate impetrem. 1 


Obligation 
which * 
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Boox. III. which each Perſon's reſpective Station requires from 
bim. And what theſe are, we ſhall very ſhortly 


yet it may be tied faſter and cloſer, or ſlacken and 


ſtrengthned, or diminiſhed, by the Conditions and 


it muſt have none at all upon the outward Admi- 


Ls — meer — 
- — ——_—_ = 
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take Occaſion to explain at large, when the ſpect 
al Duties, which make up the other Branch of 
Juſtice to our Neighbour, come to be confider'd, 
In the mean while I deſire my Reader to obſerve, 
that the primitive Engagement we are treating of 
at preſent, though it cannot be utterly diſſolved, 


fit more looſe upon us, by ſeveral accidental Cir. 
cumſtances; and particularly, it may be mightily 


Behaviour of thoſe we have to deal with. If the 
very Relation of a Subject or a Child bind us to 
them, the affectionate and dutiful Carriage of good 
Subjects, and good Children, enforce the Obligz- 
tions of Kindneſs yet more. And ſo again; their 
Miſdemeanors, their Ingratitude, their Inſolence 
and unworthy Behaviour, do in a great Meaſure 
diſcharge us of that Tenderneſs and Care which 
they have otherwiſe a Right to expect from us: And 
I cannor tell, whether this Obſervation may not 
hold in ſome Degree, with regard to natural De- 
fects alſo. A Man may, perhaps indeed he cannot 
but have leſs Affection for a Child, or a Kinſman, 
or a Servant, not only if he be ill-temperedand per- 
verſe, bur if he be deformed, or crooked, or un- 
fortunate in his Perſon: For God, who made Beau- 
ty an attractive Excellence, ſeems himſelf to have 
lower'd the natural Value ſuch Perſons are to be ra- 
ted at, But then, whatever Influence this Conſi- 
deration may have upon our Minds and Inclinations, 


niſtration of our Office. Theſe unhappy Perſons 
have the ſame Title to our Juſtice and Charity; 
their 
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their Neceſſities put in the ſame common Claim Czar. XI. ; 

to our Aſſiſtance and Relief; and all the Good we {| 

| arc engaged to upon any publick and general Ac- | 

| count, is ſtill to be punctually performed towards 

them; and indeed the leſs to be neglected, becauſe 

| thoſe natural Defects are their Misfortunes only, 

| not their Faults; and as ſuch ſhould excite our Pity ö 

to ſupply the Place of Inclination. i 

But that Obligation which lies before us at 18. 

| preſent, is the Second Sort; ſuch as ariſes from > ren 

Benefits received: And for our better Direction in . 

this Matter, we ſhall do well to obſerve, 

| Firſt of all That the Laws of Acknowledge- 

ment and grateful Returns are natural and univerſal ; 

| they are not confined to Humanity alone, but even 

| Brutes themſelves have a Senſe of, and Share in them. 

| Nay, and thoſe too, not only tame, and manageable, 

| and domeſtick Animals, which might tempt us to 

| think this Diſpoſition the Effect of Art or Cuſtom 

but even the wildeſt and moſt ſavage Creatures: 

For in them we meet with ſeveral notable Inſtances 

of Gratitude: One Example whereof I have for- - 

| merly mention'd, in the Behaviour of a Lion to Book I. i 

| the Roman Slave, who was expoſed in the Theatre 2 a. : $ | 

to be devoured by him. 25 | 

| Secondly, It is a virtuous Act, and a certain Indi- N 

cation of a good Mind; for 1 Reaſon it is real- | 
| 
{ 
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ly more valuable than Beneficence it ſelf: For Li- 
e berality often Proceeds from Plenty, or Power; 
;- WM Regard to one's own Intereſt or Reputation, and j 
not very often from pure Virtue z but Gratitude | 


„ cannot ſpring from any other Cauſe than an ingeni- ö 
s ous Diſpoſition : And therefore, though the doing 
s of . Offices may be more deſirable, yet the 1 
3 I &gratcful Acknowledgment, and ſtudying to requite ö 
ir Prep them 
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Boon 111, them when they are done, is the more commend. 


ile of the two. 


I9. 


Thirdly, Gratitude is likewiſe an eaſy and ; 
pleaſant Duty; and yet ſuch as no body can be excuſed 
from, upon the Pretence of Diſability, or want of 
Opportunity; becauſe it is always in our own Diſpo- 
fal, always preſent with us. Now, nothing isſocafy, 
as to obey and follow the Dictates of Nature; and no- 
thing ſo pleaſant and ſatisfactory, as for a Man to acquit 
himſelf of Obligations, to come out of Debt, and ſet 
himſelf free, and upon the Level with his Neighbour, 

From all that hath been ſaid upon this Subject, 
we cannot but diſcern, how much of Baſeneſs, and 
Meanneſs of Spirit, the Vices of Ingratitude and 
Neglect carry with them; how deſervedly odious 
they are to all the World. * To call a Man un- 
grateful, is the worſt and blackeſt Accuſation you can 
lay to his Charge. It is an Offence againſt Nature, 
and a certain Indication of an ill Temper ; a ſcan- 
dalous and reproachful Vice; ſuch as is not to be 
endured, becauſe it breaks all Society and good 
Correſpondence. The Revenge which follows upon 
an Injury and the Ingratitude which follows a Kind- 
neſs, are both bad and blameable, but not equally ſo. 
Revenge is indeed the ſtronger and more violent Paſ- 
ſion; but it hath leſs of Deformity and Degeneracy of 
Soul, than Ingratitude. The Evils and Diſeaſes of our 
Minds are like thoſe incident to our Bodies; where 
thoſe that are more dangerous and mortal are not 
always the moſt painful and acute: And therefore 
Revenge may diſorder a Man more, but Ingratitude 
— his *. more. In — hs th is 
ſome Appearance of Juſtice, Men are not aſhamed 

* Dixeris maledicta cuncta, cum ingratum hominem dixeris, 
Ingratitudo grave vitium, intolerabile quod diſſociat homines. 
ä | to 


- a. 
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to purſue and own that publickly; but the latter is Czar, XI. 
all over Infamy and Baſeneſs, and no Man was ever "VV. 
yet ſo abandoned or hardy, to confefs or glory in it. 
Now Gratitude, to render it compleat, and in 20. 
all Points what it ought to be, muſt have theſe fol- 
lowing Qualifications. | 
Firſt, A Man muſt receive the Kindneſſes done 
to him, chearfully and friendly; he muſt look and 
expreſs himſelf well pleaſed with them. * He that 
gives & Favour kind Entertainment, hath made the 
firſs Payment already. Secondly, He muſt never for- 
get, or be unmindful of it. T He that forgets his 
Benefactor, is of all others the fartheſt from Gratitude ; 
for how is it poſſible a Man ſhould diſcharge this Duty, 
who hath ſuffered the Foundation of it to ſlip quite from 
under him ? Thirdly, He muſt not be ſparing to 
own and publiſh it, + It is an Argument of Ingenu- 
ity and becoming Modeſty, frankly to confeſs who we 
have been the better for; and this is a Reward due to 
the Maker of our Fortunes. As we have found by 
comfortable Experience, the Hearts and Hands of | 
our Friends open to our Advantage; fo it is fit they 
ſhould find our Mouths open too, and our Tongues | 
liberal in the Declarations of their Readineſs to aſſiſt | 
a us: And that our Memory upon this Occaſion may 
never want refreſhing, it will be decent to mention | | 
; the Advantage we have receiv' d; by the Title of | 
i his Gifts who conferred it upon us. The Fourth | 
, 8 and laſt is, to make a Return, and Reſtitution, 
] 


wherein we may govern our ſelves according to theſe 
Four Rules. 


a 8 Qui grate Beneficium accepit, primam ejus Penſionem 

olvit, | | 
. Ingratiſſimus omnium, qui oblitus; nuſquam enim 

, * poteſt, 2 _ Beneficium elapſum eſt, wr 

; ngenui pudoris eſt fateri per quos profeceremus, & hee | | 

) quaſi merces Authoris. F . ö 
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„ Char. XI. Fjrft, That this be not done too haſtily: We 
W dmould not be extreamly eager and anxious in the 
Thing; for this hath a very ill Savour: It looks 
like Pride, as if we were loth, and ſcorned to be 
obliged; and for that Reaſon were impatient to get 
out of their Debt. This miniſters a very juſt Cauſe 
of Jealouſy to our Benefactor, that his Kindneſs wa 
not well taken, when we ſhew our ſelves ſo very 
uneaſy under the Engagements it lays upon us. A 
convenient Time is therefore neceſſary to be taken, 
and a favourable Opportunity waited for, tho? this 
1 ought not to be very diſtant neither, nor be put off 
1 to too long a Day: For the Graces are painted 
young, to hint, that Favours ſhould not grow old 
upon our Hands. I add farther, that this Oppor. 
tunity ſhould be one that offers it ſelf of its own 
Accord; or if of our ſeeking, yet ſo contrived, that 
it may be void of all Suſpicion of Vanity and Oſten- 
tation, 
Secondly, We ſhould pay back with Intereſt, 
and exceed the Proportion of what we receive: 
Like a good Soil, which cannot maintain the Cha- 
racter, if it only produce the Seed again; ſo a grate- 
ful Man * will forfeit that Title, if he reſtore no 
more than the Principal. But the leaſt we muſt do, 
is to return as much as we received; and that with all 
poſſible Demonſtrations, that we thought our ſelves 
under an Obligation, and wiſhed it in our Power to 
do more. That what we have done in the mean 
while, is not looked upon as a full Satisfaction, but 
only as an Acknowledgement of the Debt, and 2 
Teſtimony of our Sincerity and Reſpect. 


| ® Ingratus eſt, qui Beneficium reddit fine uſurä. 
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Thirdly, That theſe Returns be made willingly Cnar. XII. 


and chearfully; for * be is not grateful, whom Fear, 
or Force, make deſirous to appear ſo: Eſpecially too, 
if the Kindneſs was done frankly and generouſly ; 
for we ſhould pay back in the ſame Coin, and with 
all the commendable Qualities the Favour brought 
along with it to recommend it: And that Man is much 
toblame, who is more ready and chearful when he is to 
receive a Kindneſs, than when it is expected he ſhould 
requite one. 

Fourthly, If a Man's Circumſtances be ſuch as 
render him incapable of actual Reſtitution, at leaft 
he ought to take care that he be nor wanting in 
Will, and this grateful Diſpoſition is the firſt and 
principal Part of the thing; the very Life and Soul 


boch of the Benefit, and of the Acknowledgment 


in return for it. But, as the Thanks of the Heart 
ought to be well accepted, where People are in no 
Condition to pay more; ſo the Deſires and Offers 
of obliging us, either when our Friends could not 
compaſs their Deſires, or when he had no need, or 
did not think fit to accept their Services, muſt be 
acknowledged, as if we had actually received them. 
For here was the Will, though not the Deed; and 
this, as I ſaid, is the Chief, and of it ſelf a ſufficient 
Ground of Obligation to Gratitude. 


+ * eſt, qui metu gratus eſt— Eodem animo bene- 
ficium debetur quo datur— Errrat ſiquis Beneficium libentius 
accipit quam reddit, 5 
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PREFACE. 


The Second Part of Fuftice: , conſifling of Du. 
ties owing to, and from certain Perſons, 


aud ariſing from ſpecial and Perſonal 
Obligations. 


The PREFACE. 
Y Defign is, in the next Place, to treat of fuch 
Duties as are peculiar to ſome Men, and not 
to others: And theſe differ according as the Perſons 
concern'd in them, and their reſpetive Conditions differ. 
Some of them are unequal, as Superiors and Inferiors : 


| Others are equal and upon the ſame Level. I ſhall 


begin with married Perſons, becauſe this is a Relation 
mixt and compounded of both; they being in ſome Re- 
ſpects equal, and in others unequal. Beſides, it will 
be convenient to ſet out with ſuch Inſtances of Juſtice 
as are private and domeſtick, theſe being in the very 
Nature and Order of Things antecedent to thoſe that 
are publick and political : For Families are the Foun- 
dation and firſt Matter of Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths : And therefore the Juſtice exerciſed here, is the 
Source, and Model, and firſt Draught of Publick Ad- 
miniſtrations. Now, theſe domeſtick Relations are 
Three; Husband and Wife, Parents and Children, 
Maſters and Servants. Theſe are the principal Parts 
of a Family, but that of Husband and Wife is the 
Ground-work and Beginning of all the reſt : And ther- 
fore that hath a right 10 be firſt confidered, 


CHAP. 


The Duties of a Married State. 


CHAP. XIL 
The Duties of a Married State. 


to that Mixture of Equality and Inequality, which 1 
have obſerved to be in their Circumſtances, it muſt 
needs follow, that the Duties peculiar to ſuch 
a State, are of two Sorts; ſome common to both, 
and others appropriated to each of the Parties. Now, 
of thoſe that are reciprocal, the Obligation is en- 


1319 


TN Regard the Perſons under this Condition may cg,r XII. 
be conſidered in different Reſpects, according = 


tirely the ſame ; and the Conſciences of both are 


equally violated by the Breach of them; though, 
according to the Cuſtoms of the World, the Pe- 
nalty, and Reproach, and Inconvenience fall more 
heavy on one Side than they do on the other. By 

theſe reciprocal Duties, I underſtand, an entire At- 
fection, ſteady Loyalty, uncorrupted Fidelity, and 
unreſerved Communication of all things whatſo- 
ever; ſo that neither of them have any thing they 
can call their own, excluſive to the Right and Claim 
of the other. To theſe we may add a prudent and 
provident Care, and the Exerciſe of a juſt Autho- 
rity over their Family, a diligent Inſpection into 
their Manners, and conſulting the Advantage of all 


that belong to them. Of this Subject we have Book 1. 
ſpoken moreat large in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe. Chap. 42. 


The other Sort are Duties peculiar to each of 
the Parties; and theſediffer, according to the Terms 
of that unequal Relation in which they ſtand. For 


2. 
Husband's 
Duty. | 


thoſe of the Husband, conſidered as ſuperior, are, 


1. Inſtructing his Wife, conferring with, and di- 


recting her in every Particular that may any way 


contribute to their Honour and Advantage, taking 
P p PP 4 Le Care 
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Boox 111. care that ſhe may be ignorant in no Part of the 


Duty expected from her Character, nor defective 
in any uſeful and neceſſary Accompliſhments which 
ſhe is capable of attaining to; and all this to be 
done, not in a rough and magiſterial Way, but 
with all poſſible Gentleneſs and Sweetneſs, in the 
ſofteſt and moſt engaging manner, with the Tender- 
nels of a Parent, and the reſpectful Affection of a 
Friend. 2. The maintaining her as his Wife; as 
befits one whom he hath made the ſame with him- 
ſelf; and therefore without any regard to her former 
Circumſtances. W hether ſhe did, or did not bring 
a Fortune, that alters not the Caſe one whit; ſuch 
Conſiderations are quite out of Doors, and nothing 
pow lies before him, but the preſent Relation be- 

tween them. He is indeed to be governed by his 
own Abilities, and will do well to ſecure the main 
Chance; bur then all the Frugality upon this Ac- 
count muſt extend to the retrenching his own Ex- 
pences too: For whatever Figure he allows himſelf 
to make, his Wife ought to be ſupported ſuitably, 
and in Proportion to it. 3. The providing her 
with Cloaths, which is a Right ſo undoubted, that 
all Laws concur in giving a Wife this Privilege; 
and that in ſo ſolemn and incommunicable a manner, 
that they have denied the Husband a Power of 


diſpoſing any thing of this kind away from her, 


and have not left them liable to the Payment of his 


Juſt Debts. 4. The Rights of the Bed. 5. The 


loving, cheriſhing, and protecting her. Thoſe 
two Extreams which the World are apt to 
run into, are vicious and abominable. The keep- 
ing them under, and treating them like Servants, 
and the ſubmitting to them as if they were abſolute 


Miſtreſſes. Theſe I take to be the principal and 


conſtant 
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conſtant Duties. Others there are, accidental, and HY 
occaſional Duties, ſecondary to, and conſequent 
upon the former; ſuch as taking care of her, if 
ſhe be ſick ; ranſoming her, if ſhe be taken Cap- 
tive; burying her honourably, and according to her 
Quality, if ſhe happen to die; and making Provi- 
fion by his laſt Will, for her decent Support in 
ber Widdowhood, and the comfortable Subſiſtence 
of the Children ſhe hath brought him. 

The Duties of the Wife are to pay all becom- FT 9 
ing Honour, and Reverence, and ReſpeCt to her, i _ 
Husband; looking upon him as a kind and af 
ſectionate Maſter. Accordingly the Scripture takes 
Notice, that Women eminent for their conjugal 
Virtues, uſed to call their Husbands Lord; and it 
is obſervable, that the ſame Word, in the Hebrew 
Tongue, ſignifies Lord and Husband both. 

The Imagination that a Woman leſſens her ſelf 
by this reſpectful and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, is moſt 
frivolous and fooliſh z for ſhe that diſcharges this 
Part of her Duty . conſults her own, more 
than her Husband's — and ſhe that is inſo 
| lent and imperious, humourſome, and perverſe, 
does the greateſt Injury to her fee, A Second Du- 
ty is Obedience to all his lawful and juſt Commands, 
complying with his Humours, and bringing over 
her own Inclinations to his: For a good and a pru- 
dent Wife, is like a true Glaſs, which makes an 
exact Reflection of the Face that looks in it. She 
ſnould have no Deſign, no Paſſion, no Thought 
particular to her ſelf; but to be ſure, none in Op- 
poſition to his. Like Dimenſions and Accidents 
which have no Motion, no ſeparate Exiſtence of 
their own, but conſtantly move with, and ſubſiſt 
in the Body whereunto they belong z ſo foo 
| 9 
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Boox III. ſhould always keep cloſe, and be from the very 
heart, and even Affections of their Souls, entirely, 
and inſeparably united to their Husbands. A Third 

15 Service, That Part eſpccially, which relates to 

the providing him ſeaſonable and neceſſary Refreſh- 

ments, over- looking the Kitchen, ordering the Ta- 

ble, and not diſdaining to do any Offices, or give 

him any kind of Aſſiſtance about his Perſon ; a 

Duty ſo fit to be condeſcended to, that the Anti 

ents were wont to reckon waſhing the Feet in par- 
ticular, among the Inſtances of Service due from 

the Wife to the Husband. Fourthly, Keeping 

much at home, upon which Account a Wife is 
compar'd to a Tortoiſe, that carries her Houſe up- 

on her Back; and uſed heretofore to be painted 

with her Feet naked, an Emblem of her not being 
provided for ſtirring abroad. This is a modeſt and 

decent Reſerve, requiſite at all Times, but more 
eſpecially in the Abſence of her Husband: For a 

good Wife is the exact Reverſe of the Moon; ſhe 

ſhines abroad, and in full Luſtre, when near her 

Sun; bur dicppears, and is totally inviſible, when 

at a Diſtance from him. A Fifth, is Silence; for 

ſhe ſhould never give her ſelf the Liberty of talking 

much, except with her Husband, or for him: 

Here indeed her Tongue may take a Looſe, and is 

ſubje& to no other Reſtraint, than the ſpeaking no 

more than is convenient. This, I confeſs, is a 

very difficult Point, hard of Digeſtion in this laviſh 

Age, where Multitude of Words ſets up for a 
Female Virtue; and fo rare in all Ages, that the 

Ecclus. Wiſe Son of Sirach calls a ſilent Woman, a pre- 
59-14 cious and particular Gift of God. The Sixth is ap- 
xxxi, Plying her ſelf to Houſewifery and good Manage- 
ment; for tho Solomon's Deſcri _ of a wile * 

goo 
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Woman may be thought too mean and me- Cnar. XII. 
chanical for this refined Generation, yet certain it is, 
that the Buſineſs of a Family is the moſt profitable; 
nay, the moſt honourable Study they can employ 
themſelves in. This is the reigning Accompliſn- 
ment, that, which ſo far as Fortune is concerned, 
ought to be principally eſteemed and regarded in 
| the Choice of a Wife : To fay the Truth, this is a 
Fortune ſingly, and by it ſelf; the Obſervation, or 
the Neglect of it, without the Addition of any Ca- 
| ſualties, is ſufficient to ruin, or to preſerve, nay, to 
make a Family. But this hath the Fate of all other 
| Excellencies too, which is to be exceeding rare and 
ſcarce. There are, I confeſs, a great many ſordid 
| and ſcraping Wives, bur very few good Managers. 
But alas! there is a vaſt deal of Difference between 


the Avarice and Parſimony, and provident Care and 
good Houſewifery. 


As to the * indulged in a married 1. 
State, Men ſhould always remember, that this is 
a chaſt, a pure, and a religious Union, conſe- 
crated to excellent Myſteries and holy Purpoſes ; 
| and therefore, that all the Pleaſures of it ſhould be 
uſed with Moderation and Sobriety : In ſuch Mea, 
{ures only, as Prudence and Conſcience would direct, 
when conſulted ſeriouſly, and without any Biaſs 
| fromgroſsand carnal Aﬀe&ions. And ſure it would 1 
very ill become a Society inſtituted for mutual i 
Comfort, and the Advancement of Religion, and | j 
thePreſervation of Purity, to throw off all Reſtraint, | | 
and convert their Privilege of lawful Delights, into = 
an Occaſion of abandoning themſelves to Senſuality | 
and Licentiouſneſs ! This is one of thoſe Caſes if 
where no certain Bounds can be preſcribed ; but it ; 
will highly concern all Perſons engaged in this State, = 
N | to | 
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Boox 111. to conſider the Dignity and the Deſign of it, and 
WY VS to keep themſclves under ſuch Reſerves as may nei- 
ther profane the one, nor evacuate the other. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Good Management. 


T a: is a very becoming and neceſſary Care; 


an Employment not hard to be attained to; 
ry Man of common Diſcretion is capable of it. 
— though the Art be eaſily learned, the conſtant 
Exerciſe of it is intricate and laborious, by reaſon 
of that great Variety of Buſineſs in which it en- 
gages us; and tho many Matters about which it is 
managed, be ſmall and inconſiderable in themſelves, 
yet the conſtant Succeſſion of them is very trouble- 
ſome. Domeſtick Cares give great Uneaſineſs, be- 
Cauſe they allow of no Intermiſſion; but, if the 
Difficulties are occafion'd by the principal Perſons 
in the Family, they fret, and gall, and wrankle in- 
ward, and ſcarce admit of any Reſt, or Remedy. 
The beſt Method of rendring this Care eaſy and 
effectual, is, to procure ſome faithful Servants, in 
whoſe Honeſty we can have entire Confidence and 
Security: To buy in Proviſions in their proper Sea- 
ſons, and wait for the beſt Markets: To prevent al 
unneceſſary Waſte, which is the Province proper 
to the Mitres of the Houſe : To make Neceſſity, 
and Cleanlineſs, and Order, our firſt Care; and 
when theſe are ſerved, if our Circumſtances will ex- 
tend farther, then to provide for Plenty, and Shew, 
and Nicenck, A gentile Appearance, and every 


thing faſhionable in it's Kind: To regulate our 


Expences, by cutting off our ſuperfluous Charge 
* 


] 
( 
f 
ö 
[ 


venience, and grudge nothing which either Ne- 
ceſſity or Duty call for from us. One Shilling ſa- 
ved, with theſe Limitations, willdo us more Credit 
than ten idly ſquandered away. But to the avoid- 
ing Profuſeneſs, we ſhould alſo add the other com- 
mendable Quality of good Contrivance; for it is 
a Mark of great Addreſs, when we can make our 
Penny goa great Way, and appear handſomely with 
little Charge: But above all things, a Man muſt be 
ſure to keep within Compaſs, and ſuit his way of 
Living to his preſent Circumſtances: For the moſt 
probable Proſpects are ſtill but Futurities ; and, as 
ſuch, they muſt needs be uncertain; ſo that there 
cannot be a more ridiculous Folly than to ſpend 
high, in Confidence of Reverſions and diſtant Ex- 
pectations. 

A Maſter's Eye muſt be every where; and if ei- 
ther he or the Miſtreſs be ignorant and unexperi- 


| encedin Buſineſs, they muſt take Care to conceal 


this Infirmity, and pretend at leaft to underſtand all 
that belongs to them: Bur eſpecially, they muſt 
never appear negligent or remiſs, but put on an 
Air of Diligence and Concern however : For, if 
once the Servants get a Notion of their being care- 
leſs how their Affairs are managed, they will not 
fail to make their Advantage, and in a ſhort time, 
leave them little or nothing to take care of. 
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yet ſo as to have a Regard to Decency and Con- Cuae. xm, 
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CHAP XIV. 
The Duty of Parents and Children. 


Boon III. HE Duty of Parents and Children is recipro- 
«dal, and natural on both ſides: Thus far they 


both agree. But, if the Obligation be ſome what 
ſtricter on the Child's Part, that Difference is com- 
penſated by being more antient on the Parents ſide: 
For Parents are the Authors, and firſt Cauſe; and 
of the Two, of much greater Conſequence to the 
Publick. The Peopling the World with good 
Men and good Patriots, is their Work; the Edu- 
cation and Inſtruction of Vouth is the only Method 
of effecting it; ſo that here the firſt Seeds of politi- 
cal Societies and Inſtitutions are firſt laid: And of 
the two Inconveniencies that is much leſs, which 
the State ſuffers from the Diſobedience and Ingrati- 
tude of Children toward their Parents, than from 
the Remiſneſs and Neglect Parents are guilty of 
toward their Children. Hence, in the Lacedemoni- 
an, and ſome other very wiſe Governments, chere 
were Mulcts and other Penalties inflicted upon Pa- 
rents, when their Children proy'd perverſe and ill- 
tempered : And Plato declared, he knew no one 
Inſtance that neededa Man's Care more, or deſerved 
it better, than the endeavouring to make a good 


Son. AndCrates in great Wrath expoſtulated thus 


with his Country- men, To what Purpoſe is all 


this Pains to heap up great Eſtates, while it is no 


<< part of your Concern what manner of Heirs you 
leave them to? This is like a Man's being nice 
4 of his Shoe, and negligent of his Foot. What 
& ſhould a Man do with Riches, who hath not 
the Senſe, nor the Heart to make a good Uſe of 


them? 
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« them? This is like an embroidered Saddle and Czar. v. 
« ſumptuous Furniture upon a Jaded Horſe. Pa 
rents indeed are doubly obliged to the Performance 
of the Duty. In Kindneſs to themſelves, as they 
are their own Off- ſpring, and in regard to the Pub- 
lick, becauſe theſe young Suckers are the Hopes of 
the Tree, the promiſing Shoots, upon the thriving 
and kindly cultivating whereof, the Strength and 
Succeſſion of the Body Politick depends. So that 
this is killing two Birds with one Stone, ſerving 
ones own private Intereſt, and promoting the 
Welfare and Honour of ones Country, at the ſame 
time. 
| Now, this Duty conſiſts of four Parts; each of = 
which ſucceed in order one to the other; and theſe 
are proportioned to the four Advantages which 
Children ought to receive from their Parents in 
their proper Seaſons: Life, and Nouriſnment, In- 
ſtruction, and partaking of the Advantages of Life 
with them. The firſt reſpects the time of a Child's 
Exiſtence, till his Birth incluſively; the ſecond his 
Infancy ; the third his Youth, and the laſt his riper 
Age. 
Concerning the firſt of theſe, I ſhall only fay, 3. 
That though it be very little attended to, yet it is 
of mighty Conſequence, and of ſtrict Obligation : 
For no Man, who hath any the leaſt Inſight into 
Nature, can be ignorant, how hereditary Conſti- 
tutions and Complexions are: And therefore we may 
be good or ill Parents, even before our Children are 
born. And I am ſure, among other Inducements 
tothe Care of Health, and a regular way of living, 
this ought not to be "the leaſt, that thoſe who de- 
rive their Being from us, do depend upon this Care 
for a great part of their Happineſs z for by rs 
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Boox III. hath been largely diſcourſed in the firſt Book, it 
may plainly appear, that the Capacity and Turn of 


Mens Minds, and the Soundneſs and Vigour of 
their Bodies, are in great Meaſure owing to a Pa- 
rent's good Conſtitution. And certainly, to Men 


of any Conſcience, it ſhould be an eternal Sting 


and Reproach, to reflect what Rottenneſs and Dif: 
eaſes they entail upon their Poſterity, by abandon- 
ing themſelves to Lewdneſs and Debauchery; how 
dearly thoſe Innocents pay for their Anceſtor's Ex- 
ceſſes, and what a Barbarity it is to ſend poor Wretch- 
es into the World, to languiſh out a Life of Mi- 
ſery and Pain, and ſuffer for Sins which they ne- 
ver committed. So neceſſary, ſo important a Vir- 
rue is Temperance to Succeſſions and Families, as 


well as to Mens own Perſons : So miſchievous is 


Vice, and fo ſubtilly does it propagate its diſmal 
Effects, even to thoſe that are yet unborn. 

The Second of theſe Heads I leave to Phyſicians 
and Nurſes; and having thus briefly diſpatch'd the 
two firſt, becauſe ſomewhat foreign to our preſent 
Deſign, and neceſſary to bemention'd, only for the 
rendring this Diviſion compleat, I ſhall proceed to 
the Third, which concerns the Inſtructing of them, 
and is a Subject more worthy our ſerious Conſide- 
ration. 

So ſoon as the Child begins to move, his Soul, 
and the Faculties of that, as well as the Organs of 
his Body, ſhew that he is a rational, and not only 
2 living Creature; great Application ſhould be uſed 
to form him well at firſt: And this Care may be 
allowed to take Place about four or five Years old, 
for by that time the Memory and Imagination, and 
ſome little Strokes of Reaſon begin to dawn and diſ- 


play themſelves. It is not to be imagined of what 
2 


Conſequence 
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Conſequence theſe firſt Tinctures and Impreſſions Cx ar. Av: 
are to the following Part of Life, and ak won WY 
derful Efficacy and Influence they have, even tg the 
changing and conquering Nature itſelf: For 

cation is frequently obſerved to be ftronger than 
natural Diſpoſition, either for the bettering or cor- 
rupting of the Man. Lycurgus made People ſenſi- 
ble of this, by taking two W helps of the ſame Lit- 
ter, which he had brought up different Ways, and 
in the Preſence of a great Company, ſetting be- 
fore them Broth and a young Leveret, the Dog 
which had been brought up tenderly, and within 
Doors, fell to the Broth; but the other which had 
been uſed to range and hunt, neglected his —_ 
and purſued his Game. 

ow that which renders ſuch Inſtructions ſo mar- 
vellouſly powerful, is, that they are taken in very 
eaſily, and as hardly loſt again: For that which 
comes firſt, takes abſolute Poſſeſſion, and carries all 
the Authority you can deſire; there being no ante- 
cedent Notions to diſpute the Title, or call the 
Truth of it in Queſtion. While therefore the Soul 
is freſh and clear, a fair and perfect Blank, flexible 
| and tender, there can be no Difficulty in making i it 
what you pleaſe; z for this Condition diſpoſes it to 
receive any manner of Impreſhon, and to be mould- 
ed into any manner of Form. 
| Now, the laying theſe firſt Foundations, is no ; 

ſuch trivial Matter as is generally believ'd; rather 

| indeed the Difficulty of doing it well, is proporti- 
: & onablctothe Importance of its being done fo: Nay, 
not of private only, but publick and general Impor- 
| tance; which makes me think the Complaint of 
- WW Arifoileand Plutarch moſt juſt, though there is little 
or no Care taken to redreſs it, when they cry'd out 
3 2444 | loudly 
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1330 Of WIS DOM. 
Boox 111. loudly againſt the Education of Children being left 
entirely to the Mercy and Diſpoſal of Parents, as 
a molt notorious, deplorable, and deſtructive Injury 
to the State: For why ſhould this reſt wholly upon 
| Perſons who are ſo often found to be careleſs, or 
1gnorant, or indiſcreet, and by no means fit to go- 
vern themſelves? Why ſhould not the Publick con- 
cern themſelves at the Thing, and order ſome better 
Care to be taken of it, rather than ſuffer what they 
daily do, by {ſitting ſtill and ſeeing their own Ruin? 
Lacedemon and Crete are almoſt the only Conſtitu- 
tions where the diſciplining of Children hath been 
preſcribed by national Laws: And Sparta was in- 
deed the beſt School in the World; which made 
Ageſilaus perſuade Xenophon to ſend his Children 
thither, becauſe there they would be ſure to be in- 
ſtructed in the beſt and nobleſt Science, that of 
governing and obeying well; and becauſe this was 
the Work-houſe where they made admirable Law- 
givers, Generals, Civil Magiſtrates, and private Sub- 
jects. They ſeemed indeed to be more intent upon 
the Inſtruction of Youth, and to lay greater Streſs 
upon it than upon any other thing whatſoever: In- 
ſomuch that when Antipater demanded fifty Chil- 
dren for Hoſtages, they replied, that they did not 
care to part with any at that Age, and had much 
rather give him twice as many grown Men. 
Now, before I enter upon this Subject particu- 
larly, permit me, by the way, to give one Adver- 
tiſement, which ſeems to carry ſomewhat of Weight 
in it. Many People take a great deal of Pains to 
find out the Inclinations of their Children, and what 
ſort of Buſineſs they are fit for : Burt alas ! This at 
thoſe Years is ſomewhat ſo very tender, ſo much 
in the dark, and fo very uncertain, that Parents a- 
| ter 
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ter having (as they imagine) pitch'd right, and been Car. Av. 

| at a World of Pains and Charge, find themſelves 

| miſerably miſtaken : And therefore without trou- 

bling ourſelves about theſe dim Prognoſticks, and de- 

pending upon the very weak and ſlender Conjectures, 

| capable of being drawn from the Motions of Minds 

| ſo very young, the beſt Courſe will be, to poſſeſs 

them with ſuch Inſtructions as may be univerſally 

good, and in general Uſe at firſt; and when they 

| are ſeaſoned well with theſe, that will prove a moſt 

| excellent Preparation for their taking to any par- 

ticular Employment afterwards. Thus you build 

upon a ſure Bottom, and perfect them preſently in 

that which muſt be the conſtant, and daily Buſineſs 

oftheir Lives; and this firſt Tincture, like the Ground 

ol a Picture, fits them for the receiving any other 
Colours. 

I To proceed now on to the matter its ſelf, which 8. 

| may very conveniently be reduced to three Heads, 

| the Forming of the Mind, managing the Body, 

| and regulating of the Manners. But I muſt once 

more beg my Reader's Pardon for another Di 

| fion (if it deſerve to be thought ſo) ſince, before 1 
proceed to conſider theſe Particulars, it ſeems to me 

highly expedient to lay down ſome general Rules 

relating to this Matter, which may direct us how 
to proceed with Diſcretion and Succeſs. 

| The firſt of theſe Directions is, to keep this little g; 

'- white Soul from the Contagion and Corruption 

It ſo univerſal among Men, that it may contract no 

o I Blemiſh, no Taint at its firft coming abroad into the 

t World. In order hereunto, ſtrict Centry muſt be 

It kept at the Doors; I mean the Eyes, and eſpe- 

: | cially the Ears, muſt be diligently guarded, that no 

er 
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Boox III. is done by taking care of thoſe that are about the 
WY MV Child, and not ſuffering any, even of his Relati 
to come near him, whoſe Converſation is ſo laviſh 
; and diſſolute, that we have Reaſon to fear they ma 
$ convey any ill Idea's into him, though never ſo little, 
. never ſo ſecretly: For one ſingle Word, one diſtant 
Hint, is ſufficient to do more Miſchief in a Child 
rhan a great deal of Pains will be able to root out, 
or retrieve again. Upon this Account it was, that 
Plato would never endure that Children ſhould be 
left ro Servants, or entertained with their Stories: 
For if they talk nothing worſe, yet the beſt we can 
expect from them is idle Tales, and ridiculous 
Fictions, which take ſuch deep Root in this tender 
|. Soil, that I verily believe a very great Part of the 
| vulgar Errors, and idle Prejudices moſt Men are 
þ | poſſe(s'd with, is owing to the Giants and Hobgob- 
= uns, and the reſt of that ridiculous Stuff which 
they were kept in awe, or diverted with, in their 
= very Infa 
=. - 10. The Second Direction concerns the Perſons to be 
E entruſted with this Child; what they are, what 
- Diſcourſe they have with him, what Books they 
put into his Hands. As to the Perſons themſelves, 
they ſhould be Men of Honeſty and Virtue, of a 
good Temper and winning Behaviour ; Men 
whoſe Heads lie well, and eminent, rather for 
Wiſdom than Learning. They muſt alſo keep a 
good Correſpondence together, and perſectly un- 
derſtand each other's Method; for fear, while they 
take contrary Ways (as if one would gain upon 
his Charge by Fear, and another by Flattery) they 
ſhould happen to croſs and hinder one another, con- 
found the Child, perplex the Deſign, and be per- 
petually doing and undoing. The Books and = 
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Di.'ſcourſe intended for his Entertainment, ſhould by Car. xv. 
no Means be ſuch as treat of mean and trifling, fri- 
volous and idle Subjects, but great and ſerious, and 
noble; ſuch as may help to enrich his Underſtand- 
ing, to direct his Opinions, to regulate his Man- 
ners and Affections. Such particularly as ſet be- 
fore him human Nature as it really is; deſcry the 
ſecret Springs and inward Movements of the Soul, 
that ſo he may not miſtake the World, but be well 
acquainted with himſelf and other People; ſuch as 
may teach him which are the proper Objects of his 
Fear, and Love, and Deſire; how he ought to be 
affected with regard to all external Things; what 
Paſſion, what Virtue is; and how he ſnall diſcern 
the Difference between Ambition and Avarice, be- 
tween Servitude and Subjection, between Liberty 
and Licentiouſneſs: And ſuffer not yourſelf to be 
diverted from ſuch early Artempts, by a ridiculous 
Pretence of the Child's Incapacity for Matters of fo 
important a Nature; for, aſſure yourſelf, he will 
ſwallow and digeſt theſe as eaſily as thoſe of ano- 
ther and more ludicrous Kind. There is not one 
jot more of Capacity or I required to 
the Underftanding all the illuſtrious Examples of 
Valerius Maximus than there is to the knowing the 
Feats of Guy of Warwick, or Amadis of Gaul. The 
Greek and Roman Hiſtory, which is the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful Learning in the World, is every whit 
as entertaining, as eaſy to be comprehended, as any 
Romance of the ſame Bulk, A Child that can tell 


how many Cocks and Hens run about his Mother's ; 

Yard, and can count and diſtinguiſh his Uncles and "= 

Couſins, what ſhould hinder him from remember- 

ing with the ſame Eaſt, the ſeven Kings of Rome, 

and the twelve Ce/ars? There is indeed a great Dif- 
ä ference 
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Boox. III. ference between ſeveral Sciences, and the Facul- 
des of Children have their proper Seaſons; but they 


this makes no Difference between the different Parts 
of the ſame Science and Exerciſes of the ſame Fa- 
culty; and no Man will ever be able to prove, that 
one Matter of Fact is eaſy, and another difficult or 
impoſſible to be reg but eſpecially, that the 
falſe and fictitious Inventions are accommodated 
to the Capacity of Children, and that true and ſe. 
rious Narratives are above, and unfit for them. This 
looks as if God had made our Minds only capa- 
ble of being deceiv'd, and given them a ſtrange Ala- 
crity in Lies and Fables: But the Matter is much 
otherwiſe. For the main Buſineſs is, to manage 
the Capacity of a Child well, and if this be done, 
the Improvement will quickly ſhew the Vanity of 


_ rrifling with Children, and diſtruſting their Abilities 


, 
JI, 
* 


for greater and better things. 

The Third Admonition to this Purpoſe i is, that 
theſe Tutors and Governors would behave themſelves 
as becomes them towards their Charge, not put- 


ing on always ſolemn and auſtere Looks, or treat- 


ing them with Harſhneſs and Severity, but with 
Methods that are gentle and engaging, good Hu- 
mour, and a chearful Countenance. I cannot here 
but condemn without more ado, that general Cu- 
ſtom of beating, whipping, ſcolding and ſtorming 
at Children, and keeping them in all chat Terror 
and Subjection which is uſual in ſome great Schools: 

For this is really a moſt unreaſonable thing, of per- 
nicious Conſequence, and as indecent as it would 
be in a Judge to fall into violent Paſſions with Cri- 


minals at the Bar, or a Phyſician to fall foul upon 


his Patients, and call them all to nought. How 


. how 


contrary 
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contrary to the deſign of Education, which is, to cu. vv. 


make them in love with Virtue berimes, to {weet- 
en their Tempers, and train them in Virtue and 
Knowledge, and Decency of Behaviour ! Now, 
this imperious and rough Treatment gives them 
a Prejudice to Inſtructions, makes them hate, and 
be afraid of it; fills them with Horror, and Indig- 
nation, and Rage; tempts them to be deſperate and 
head- ſtrong; damps their Spirits, and depreſſes their 
Courage; till at laſt, by being uſed like Slaves, they 
degenerate entirely into cowardly and {laviſh Diſpo- 
ſitions. The Holy Ghoſt himſelf hath given us fair 
Warning of this miſchievous Conſequence, when he 


commands by St. Paul, That Parents ſhould not pro- Colo. iii. 


woke their Children to Wrath, leſt they be diſcouraged. 21. 
This is the ready way to make them good for no- 
thing; they curſe their Teacher, and hate the Go- 
vernment they are under. If they do what they 
ære bidden, it is only becauſe your Eye is upon them, 
and they dare not do otherwiſe; not with any Chear- 
fulneſs or gatisfaction, or becaule they are acted by 
any noble and generous principle. If they have been 
tardy in their Duty, they take Sanctuary in the 
vileſt Methods to ſave themſelves from Puniſhment. 
Lies, and Equivocations, and ſhuffling Excuſes, 
Trembling, and Tears of Madneſs, and Deſpair, 
playing Truant, and running away from School; 
all which are Refuges infinitely worſe than the 
Fault they were guilty of before. 


* He that's compell'd by Threats to do his Duty, 
Vill be wary no longer than you've an Eye over bin; > 
Dum id reſcitum iri credit, tantiſper cavet : 
Si ſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingenium redit. 


Ille. quem Beneficio 36/45 7 ex animo facit ; 1 | 
$tudet par referre ; præſenꝭ abſenſq; idem erit. Ierent. Adelph. 
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 Strives to make due Returns, and is the ſame, preſent 


Iz. 


Gentlemen; argued into their Duty by fair and mild 


| Should put him upon doing well. 


Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt, hoc qui neq w 


Of WisDOM.- 
But when be ſees he ſhan't be found out, 


He'll. even follow bis own Inclinations , 
But he that's govern'dby Love, obeys moſs chearfully, 


or abſent. 


Now, I would have Children uſed with 
Eaſineſs and Freedom; bred as becomes Men and 


Remonſtrances, and poſleſs'd with Principles of Ho- 
nour, and Modeſty, and Shame to do amiſs. The 
former of theſe A ffections would prove a Spur and 
mighty Incitement to Goodneſs, and the 4 a 
Curb and powerful Reſtraint, to diſengage them 
from Vice, and work inthema juſt Abhorrence and 
Deteſtation of Evil. There ſeems to me to be ſome. 
what ſo mean and ſervile in Severity and rigorous 
Conſtraint, that it cannever be reconciled with Ho- 
nour and true Freedom of Mind: We ſhould there- 
fore exalt rather, and enoble their Affections with 
Ingenuity of Temper and Behaviour, and the Love 
of Virtue, winning upon their Minds with fetting 


before them its Deſirableneſs, and diſplaying all its 
Charms and attracting Beauties. | 


* J as always my Opinion, that tis much better 
To keep Children in Order by Shame, and Generoſity 
Of Inclination, than by Fear 
This is a Father's Part to uſe his Child, 

So as bis own Choice, rather than C onftraint, 


* Pudore & Liberalitate Liberos retinere 
Satius eſſe credo quam metu. — 
Hoc Patrium eſt, potius conſuefacere chem. 
Sui Sponte rectè facere, quam alieno metu. 


Fateatur ſe neſcire imperare Liberas, 


= 2 
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Here lies the Difference between a Father and a Maſter, Ag 4 
And he that acts otherwiſe, let him confeſs, | 
That he underſtands not all the Art 

Of managing Childs en. 


Blows are for Beaſts, whichare incapable of hear- 
ing Reaſon; and Rage, and Brawling, and contemp- 
tuous Uſage, for none but Slaves. He that is once 
accuſtomed to theſe will come to very little. But 
Reaſon and Argument, the Gracefulneſs of the Acti- 
on, the Imitation of excellent Men, the Honour 
and Reſpect, and univerſal Approbation that attend 
their doing well, the pleaſing and generous Satisfa- 
ctions of one's own Mind, which reſult from a Senſe 
of having done ſo, and the Deference paid by others 
to ſuch Perſons and Actions; the Deformity of an 
ill thing, the Repreſentations of its being unworthy 
and unbecoming, a Reproach and Affront to human 
Nature; the Shatne and Scandal, the inward Up- 
braiding and Diſcontents, and the general Diſlike 
and Averſion itdraws upon us; how deſpicable and 
little it makes us appear, both in our own Eyes 
and the Eſteem of the World: Theſe are the defen- 
five Arms againſt Vice; theſe the Spurs to Virtue, 
that influence and quicken up all Children of good 
Tempers, and ſuch as give us any tolerable Hopes 
of making ſignificant Men. Theſe we ſhall do well 
to be perpetually ringing in their Ears; and if ſuch 
Arts as theſe prove ineffectual, all the Methods of 
Rigour will do but little Good upon them. What 
cannot be compaſſed by dint of Reaſon, and Pru- 
dence, and Addrefs, will either never be compaſſed 
by dint of Blow; or if it be, it will turn to very 
poor Account. But indeed there is rio fear of Dit. 
appointment, if ſuch Methods are taken in _ 


—_— 


| 
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WW 'V beforchand with us: For theſe Notions are com- 


its primitive Innocence and Purity. I would not be 


_ effeminate Indulgence which admits of no Contra- 


Prov. xiii. 


24. 


— XIX. I 8. 


—XXll, 13 
14. 


Eeclus. 
XxX. 8, 9, 
—12 


menſurate, and proper to the Soul, and the moſt 
natural that can poſſibly be, while it is preſerved in 


miſtaken in all this, as if it were any part of my In- 
tention to countenance or commend that looſe and 


diction, no Correction at all; but makes it a Princi- 
ple to let Children have their Humour in every 
thing, for fear of fretting, or putting them out of 
Temper. This is an Extreme every whit as extra- 
vagant, and as deſtructive as the other. Such Pa- 
rents are like the Ivy, that certainly kills the Tree 
encircled by it, or the Ape that hugs her Whelps 
to Death with meer Fondneſs. Tis as if when we 
ſee a Man drowning, we ſhould ſtand by, and let 
him ſink, for fear the pulling him out by the Hair 
of the Head ſhould hurt him. Againſt this fooliſh 
Tenderneſs it is, that the wiſe Preacher inveighs fo 
largely, and ſo ſmartly. He that ſpareth the Rod, 
bateth his Son; but be that loveth him, chaſteneth 
him betimes. Chaſten thy Son while there is hope, and 
let not thy Soul ſpare for bis crying. With-bold not 
Correction from the Child; for if thou beateſt him with 
the Rod, he ſhall not die. Thou ſhalt beat him with 
the Rod, and ſhalt deliver his Soul from Hell. An 
Horſe not broken becometh Head-flrong, and a Child 
left to himſelf will be wilful. Cocker thy Child, and 
Be ſhall make thee afraid. Bow down bis Neck while 
he is young, left be wax ſtubborn, and bring Sorrow to 
thine Heart. And all this Advice is very conſiſtent 
with what I recommended before; for Youth muſt 
not be ſuffered to run wild, and grow lawleſs: They 
ought to be contained in Diſcipline and good ck 

YL erz 
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der; but then this Diſcipline ſhould be ſo tempered cazrarv. 


and managed, as becomes a ſpiritual, human, and 


reaſonable Diſcipline, and not fly out into Rage 
and Fury, as if we were dealing with Brutes who 
have no Senſe, or with Madmen, who have loſt 
their Senſes, and muſt be banged into them again. 
And now it may be ſeaſonable for us to proceed 13. 
in the Conſideration of thoſe Particulars mentioned 44 ice ſor 
lately, and the Rules for Inſtruction and Education rug: 
ſuited to each of them. The firſt of rheſe Parti- 
culars was ſaid to conſiſt in exerciſing, ſhapening 
and forming the Minds of young People: And 
here we might take Occaſion to lay down a great 
Variety of Directions; but the Furſt, and Chief, 
and indeed the fundamental Rule of all the reſt 
(that which regards the Aim and End of all this 
painful Toil, and which Iam the more concerned to 
preſs and inculcate, becauſe it is very little obſerved, 
but by an epidemical and fatal Miſtake, Men are 
generally fond of the quite contrary Courſe) this 
Rule, I ſay, which I would urge, and preſume to 
be infinitely the moſt concerning and material of 
any, is, that Men would employ the greateſt Parr 
by much, and make it in a manner the whole of 
their Buſineſs and Study, to exerciſe, and improve, 
and exert, that which is our natural and particular 
Excellence; to brighten, and bring to light the 
Treaſure hid in every Man's Breaſt, rather than to 
heap up, and make Oftentation of that which is a 
foreign Growth : To aim at Wiſdom rather than 
Learning, and the quaint Suhtilties of ſpeculative 
Knowledge; to ſtrengthen the Judgment, and con- 
ſequently give the true Bent and Turn to the Will 
and the Conſcience, rather than fill the Memory, 
and warm the Fancy: In a Word, oy 


die Ab. <a — 
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Beex III. labour to make the Perſons committed to their 


Book I, 
Chap. 19. 


charge, prudent, honeſt, and good Men, ang 


think this better Service, and infinitely higher Ac. 
compliſhments, than the making them nice, flo. 
rid, learned, or all that which the World calls fine 
Scholars, and fine Gentlemen. Of the three pre- 
dominant Parts of the reaſonable Soul, Judgment 
is the Chief, and moſt Valuable, as was ſhewn at 
large in the Beginning of this Treatiſe, to which 
I refer my Reader: But almoſt all the World are 
of another Opinion, and run greedily after Art and 
acquired Learning. Parents are at an infinite 
Expence, and Children themſelves at infinite Paing 


and Trouble to purchaſe a Stock of Knowledge; 


and yet Tacitus's Complaint may be ours at this 
Day, that the Exceſs of Learning is our Diſeaſe; 
and as it is in all other Exceſſes, the World is not 
the better, but the worſe for it: For in the midft 
of all this fruitleſs Care and Charge, they are in lit. 
tle or no Concern for that which would come at 


' much eaſier Rate; the breeding them ſo that 


they may be prudent and honeſt, and fit for Buſi- 
nefs. Now, though this Fault may be ſo general, 
yet all are not guilty of it upon the fame Principle. 
Some are blindly led away by Cuſtom, and ima- 
gine, that Wiſdom and Learning are either the 
ſame thing, or very near of Kin to one another; 
but to be fure, that they conftamly go together, 
and that one of them cannot poſſibly be attained 
without the other. Theſe Men are under an inno- 
cem Miſtake, and deſerve to have ſome Pains taken 


vith them, for their better Information. Others are 


wilfully in the Wrong, and know well enough the 
Difference between theſe two: But ſtill they muſt 
have artificial and acquired Knowledge, whatever 
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it coſt them. And indeed as the Caſe ſtands now 
with our Weſtern Parts of Europe, this is the only 
way to make a N oiſe in the World: Reputation 
and Riches are not to be got without it. So that 
the Perſons we now ſpeak of, make a Trade of Learn- 
ing, and ſink it into a mercenary, pedantick, ſor- 
did, mechanical thing: A Commodity bought dear, 
to be ſold again dearer at ſecond Hand. Theſe 


Huckſters are paſt all Cure, and it is not worth 


while to give our ſelves any Trouble about them: 
Not but that our Men of Mode are, ſome of them, 
as extravagantly fooliſh in the other Extreme, who 
eſteem Learning an ungentile thing, and ſome what 
too pedantick and mean for Quality, and eſteem a 
Man the leſs for being a Scholar. This is but ano- 


ther Proof of their Folly and Emptineſs, and want 


of all Senſe of Virtue and Honour, which their Ig- 
norance, Impertinence, ſauntring Lives, and vain 


Fopperies, give us ſuch abundant Demonſtations of 


every Day. 
But now for the Inſtruction of thoſe others that 
give us ſome Hopes of Recovery, and for the diſ- 


between Learning and Wiſdom; and that the lat- 
ter is infinitely to be preferred before any the moſt 
exquiſite and exalted Degree of the former. Se- 
condly, That they do not always go together; nay, 
that moſt commonly they obſtruct each other; in- 
ſomuch that your Men of nice Learning are not 
often eminent for Wiſdom; nor your truly wiſe Men 
deeply learned. There are, I confeſs, ſome Ex- 
ceptions to this laſt Obſervation, but it were heartily 
to be wiſhed there were more of them. They that 


are ſo, are Men of great and noble Souls, of which 


Antiquity 


_—_— 
| Wil 
covering where their Miſtake lies, we muſt ſhew Gros an 
two Things: Firſt, That there is a real Difference pred. 
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Boox 111, Antiquitiy furniſhes ſome Inſtances, but the more 

modern Times are very barren of them. - E 

15. In order to the doing this Argument right, we. 

muſt firſt know what Learning and Wiſdom are. 

Now, Learning is a vaſt Collection of other peo- 

ples Excellencies; a Stock laid in with Labour and 

long Trouble, of all that we have ſeen, and heard, 

| and read in Books; the Sayings and Actions of great 

and good Men, who have lived in all Ages and Na- 

tions: The Repoſitory, or Magazine, where this 

Proviſion is treaſured up, is the Memory. He who 

is provided by Nature with a good Memory, hath 

no body to blame but himſelf, if he be not a Scholar; 

for he hath the Means in his own Hands. Wiſdom 

is acalm and regular Government of the Soul: That 

Manis wiſe, whoobſerves true Meaſures, and a due 

Decorum in his Thoughts, and Opinions, and De- 

fires; his Words, and Actions, and Deportment. 

In ſhort, Wiſdom is the Rule and Standard of rhe 

Soul, and he that uſes this Rule aright, that is, The 

Man of Judgment and Diſcretion, that ſees, and 

diſcerns, judges and eſteems Things according to 

their Nature and intrinſick Value, who places each 

in its juſt Order and Degree, is the Perſon we would 

have every one attempt to be: And how reaſonable 

that Advice is, will quickly appear, by obſerving 

how far the greater Excellence of the Two this of 

Wiſdom is. 

16. Learning, however valuable in it ſelf, is yet but 
a poor and barren Accompliſhment, in compariſon 
of Wiſdom: For it is not only unneceſſary, being 
what two Parts in three of Mankind make a very 
good Shift without; but the Uſefulneſs of it is but 

ſmall, and there are but a very few Inſtances (com- 
paratively) to which that Uſefulneſs extends. It 
I cContributes 
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contributes nothing at all to Life; for how many cn, 
do we ſee of all Qualities and Conditions, high and — N 
low, rich and poor, that paſs their Time in great j 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, without knowing any thing at | 
all of the Matter? There are a great many other | 
Things «more ſerviceable both to Mens private | 

l 


Happineſs, and to human Society in General. Ho- 
nour, and Reputation, noble Birth, and Quality; 
and yet even theſe are far from being abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary : The moſt they can pretend to, is the being 
Ornaments, and Conveniencies, and additional Ad- 
vantages. It contributes nothing to any natural II. | 
Operations; the moſt ignorant Man, in this reſpect, | 
is upon the Level with the greateſt Clerk. For 
Nature is of her ſelf a ſufficient Miſtreſs, and deals 111. 
to every one the Knowledge needful for ſupporting 
her own Occaſions : Nor does it in any degree aſ- 
fiſt a Man's Probity; no body is one whit the ho- 
neſter, or juſter for it; rather indeed it hinders and 
corrupts the Integrity of the Mind, by teaching 
Men to be ſubtile, and to diſtinguiſh all Plain-deal- 
ing quite another way. Look into the Characters of 
excellent Perſons in Hiſtory, and you ſhall find moſt 
amongſt them of moderate and very indifferent At- 
tainments. Witneſs old Rome, which, in the Days 
of her Ignorance, was renowned for Juitice and Ho- 
nour; but when Learning and Eloquence got the 
Aſcendant, the Fame of her Virtue was in its De- 
clenſion; and in Proportion as Miens Wits grew 
more ſubtile and refin'd, Innocence and Simpli- 
city fell into Decay and Contempt. Sects and He- 
reſies, Errors and Atheiſm it ſelf have ever been ſet 
on foot and propagated by Perſons of Artifice and 
Learning. The primitive Source of our Miſery and 
Ruine, and that firſt Temptation of the Devil which 
inveigled 
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Book. III. inveigled and undid Mankind, was an unſeaſonable 


YV and intemperate Deſire of Knowledge. 2 foal by 


as Gods, diſcerning between Good and Evil, was that 
fatal Expectation which depreſt our firſt Parents, 
and made them leſs than Man. The more Men 
employed their Wits in Study, the more plauſible, 
and conſequently the more us Notions t 
ſtarted ; which made St. Paul bid his Coloſſians Be. 
Ware, that they were not ſeduced by Philoſophy, and 
vain Deceit. And one of the learnedeſt Men that 
ever liv'd, ſpeaks but very meanly of it, as a thing 
vain and unprofitable, hurtful and troubleſome, 
ſuch as was never to be enjoyed without many 
grievous Incumbrances; fince he that encreaſeth 
Knowledge muſt unavoidably encreaſe Sorrow at the 
fame time. In a Word, Learning, it is confeſſed, 
may civilize and refine us, but it cannot moralize 
us; we may be more courteous, and converſable, 
and accompliſhed, but we cannot be one jot the 
bolier, the juſter, more temperate, or more cha- 
ritable for it. Nay, Fourthly, it does us no Ser- 
vice, neither in the ſweetning of our Lives, or aba- 
ting our Reſentments, for any of the AMictions that 
embitter them. It rather ſets a ſharper Edge upon 
our Calamities, and raiſes our Senſe of them to be 
more quick and tender. Accordingly we ſec, that 
Children, and plain ignorant People (who meaſure 
their Misfortunes only by what they feel at preſent, 
and neither anticipate, nor give them an imaginary 
Being; nor revive, and as it were, raiſe them from 
the Dead again by melancholy Reflections) get over 
their Sufferings much more eaſily, and ſupport 
themſelves under them with much greater Temper 
and Moderation than your quaint, and refined, and 
more thinking Men. Ignorance is in ſome Degree 
2 | a good 


can be exem 


tunes; and our Friends (it is very manifeſt) are of 
that Opinion, when they beg of us to forget, and 
not to think of them: For what is this but to drire 
us hither for Shelter? I confeſs, ſuch Advice is ri- 


diculous, and a meer Jeſt; for Remembring and For- 
getting, are not things in our own Diſpoſal : And 


all we can contribute towards this, is not to tor- 
ment ourſelves induſtriouſly ; not to awaken the 
ſleeping Lion; and when ſuch Reflections offer 


. themſelves, to ſoften and counterwork them, by Ar- 


guments for Patience and Contentedneſs ; but here 
our Adviſers play the Surgeon's Part, who when 
they cannot heal the Wound, aſſwage the Pain and 


skin over the Sore as well as they can. Thoſethat 


have adviſed People to diſpatch themſelves, when 
their Sufferings are come to Extremity, and all Hope, 
all Poſſibility of Amendment gone, are directly of 
the ſame Mind: For what is Death but a State of 
Stupidity and Inſenſibility? And thoſe who ſeeek a 
Refuge here, acknowledge Ignorance to be their 
laſt, and moſt effectual Remedy. | 

But now, Wiſdom is an Accompliſhment of ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity, and univerſal Uſe; all things fall 
within the Verge of its Juriſdiction, and nothing 


lick and in private; nay, it preſides over our 
Frolicks and Feaſts, our Jollities and Recreations 
for all theſe ought to be managed with Prudence, 
and Diſcretion, and Sobriety. And, where Wil. 
dom does not interpoſe, all things run into Diſorder 

and Confuſion. : 
_ Secondly, Learning is ſervile, and mean, and me- 
chanical, when pur into the Balance with Wiſdom 
Rrrre it 


or conceal'd from its Cognizance. 
It rules and ſits ſupreme in War and in Peace; in 
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a good Remedy, a ſtrong Amulet againſt Misfor- cn. 
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Boox III. it is a borrowed Excellence, and borrowed with 


great Importunity too. A learned Man is like the 


* * 


tle and peaceable, free from a Spirit of ContradiQion, 


Jay in the Fable, tricked up and made fine with the 
Feathers of other Birds: He ſets himſelf off and 
entertains the World with his Reading; but this 
is like making a Feaſt at another Man's Coſt; where- 


as the wiſe Man lives upon his Rents, and hath an 


inexhauſtible Fund of his own: For Wiſdom is a 
Man's proper Poſſeſſion, an Inheritance ſettled up- 
on him by Nature, but cultivated and made fer- 
tile by Art, and Induſtry, and Exerciſe. 

Thirdly, The Qualities and Conditions of theſe 
two are vaſtly different; more graceful, more ge- 
nerous in the one than the other. Learning is uſu- 
ally proud and peeviſh, captious and cavilling, arro- 
gant and preſumptuous, peremptory and bold, quar- 
relſome and addicted to Diſputes, ill- manner d and 
indiſcreet. Wiſdom is modeſt and reſerved, gen- 


and full of Reſpect. Again, Learning is commonly 
forward and affected, unreaſonable and 7 


always thruſting itſelf in at every thing, and yet 


able to do nothing: For it conſiſts not in Action, 


but in Tallk. But Wiſdom is full of Efficacy and 


Activity; it manages and governs every thing, and 
is never troubleſome, or vain; never nauſeous, or 
our of Time. 

Thus it appears, that there is a mighty Difference 
between true Wiſdom and acquired | ahora z and 
how much the one is better and more valuable than the 


other. As much indeed, as a thing that is indiſpenſa- 


bly neceſſary, and of general Uſe, active and vigorous, 
and ſubſtantial, noble, and virtuous, and becoming, 
excels another which is ſerviceable but in ſome 
Caſes, and abſolutely neceſſary in none; — 
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and unacti ve, mechanick and mean, preſumptuous Czar. A. 
and poſitive, ſtiff and humourſome, captious and Vw 
cavilling. | | 
Let us now proceed to the other part of this Ar- 1g. 

gument, which undertakes to prove, that theſe two 
do not always go together; nay, that they are ge- 
nerally found ſingle and aſunder. The Account of 
this, ſo far as Nature is concern'd in it, ſeems to 
be what hath been formerly explain d at large; that 
the Temperaments of the Brain, which capacitate 
and diſpoſe Men to theſe ſeveral Accompliſhments, 

are diſtant and incomparable: For that where Me- 

mory excels, which qualifies Men for acquired Learn- 

ing, is moiſtz and the other, where Wiſdom is 

predominant and Judgment excels, is dry. This is 

alſo hinted to us, by what the Scripture mentions 

to have befallen our firſt Parents; for in the Inſtant 

that they fixed their Deſires upon ſpeculative Know- 

ledge, Wiſdom forſook them quite; and the Ad- 

vantages of this kind, which were included in the 

original Perfection of human Nature, were with- 


drawn: And conſtant Experience ſhews us, that | 
| 
| 


the Fate of their Succeſſors is ſtill in Proportion the 
ſame. The greateſt and moſt flouriſhing Empires 
and Common-wealths, both antient and modern 
| have been, and yet are govern'd by Wiſdom, de- 
ſtirute of Scholarſhip, both in civil and military | 
Aﬀairs. Rome was as ignorant as any other Part | 
of the World, for the firſt five hundred Years, and | | 
then was its Acme, both for Virtue and Valour. | 
When Learning came in, Corruption and Vice, 
Factions and civil Wars centred with it. The moſt 
glorious Conſtitution the World ever ſaw, was 
that of the Latedemonians founded by Lyrurgus. The 
gallanteſt Men in Story were bred under it, and 
Rrrr 2 yet 
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Boox III. yet they do not ſeem to have made any Pretenſion 
WY V to Learning, or to expreſs any great Eſteem for it 
at that Time. This was the famous School for 

Virtue and Wiſdom, and conquered Athens, the 

moſt refined City in the World, the Scene of Sci- 

ences, the Seat of the Muſes, and Store-houle of 
Philoſophy. Theſe Examples are notorious in an- 

tient Story, If we deſcend down to our own Times, 

all thoſe large, wealthy and flouriſhing Kingdoms 

in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, lived very well, and 
wanted neither Grandeur nor Plenty; they never 

had Learning, nor did they ever feel the want of 

it: Nay, they were ignorant even of reading and 

F writing, and the knowledge that they have now, 
1 hath been purchaſed at the Expence of their Li- 
5 berty. Beſides that, they have learnt to cheat, and 
to be vicious in the Bargain, and ſeveral wicked 
. Arts, never ſo much as mention'd amongſt them 
6 before. But indeed, where do we find an Empire, 
'; for Glory and Succeſs, comparable to that of the 
1 Grand Seignior? He, like the Lion of the World, 
. renders himſelf formidable to all his Neighbours, 
: and is a Check and Terror to the Princes and Mo- 
1 narchs of the Earth: And yet in his whole Do- 


' minion, nothing reigns ſo univerſally, as profound 
. Ignorance of Letters; no Profeſſors of Sciences, no 
1 Schools, no Allowance to read for the publick In- 
ö ſtruction of others; no, not even in Religion itſelf. 
What then hath contained this State in ſuch excel- 


lent Order? What hath procur'd all its Succeſſes? 

What indeed but Prudence, and Diſcipline, and Con- 

duct? Turn your Eyes now, and obſerve thoſeother 

Kingdoms where Learning hath been in Authority 
and Reputation: That of France, for Example, 
which ſeems to ſucceed Athens in all its Glory. The 
principal 
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principal Miniſters of this Crown, the Conſtables Car. uv. 
and Marſhals, and Admirals, and Secretaries of State, "VV 
through whoſe Hands all Buſineſs of Moment paſſes, 
are for the molt part Perſons of little or no acquired 
Learning. And we know that ſeveral eminent Law- 
| givers, and Princes, and Founders of Common- 
| wealths, have utterly baniſh'd all Studies of this 
Nature, as the Poiſon and Plague of a Nation; fo 
did Licinius, and Yalentinian, and Mahomet, and an 
antienter and better Man than all theſe, Lycurgus. 
This is a ſufficient Proof, that there may be Wiſ⸗ 
dom where there is no acquired Learning, Let us 
next enquire, whether we can find Learning deſtitute 
of Wiſdom ; and the Inſtances of this Part are no 
leſs obvious, and numerous, than the other. Do 
but take notice of great Part of the Men who 
make Learning their Study and Profeſſion, whoſe 
Heads are full of Ariſtotle and Cicero, the Philoſo- 
phers, and the School-Men. Are there any People 
in the World more auk ward and uncouth in Buſi- 
neſs? Is it not a common Proverb, when we ſee a 
Man odd and clumſy, to ſay, He is a meer Scholar? 
One would almoſt think, that they had pored away 
their Senſes ; and that Exceſs of Knowledge had 
ſtunned and ſtupified them. How many are there 
who would have made excellent Perſons, had they 
not ſunk and dwindled into Pedantry, and had been 
wiſer Men, if they had traded upon their own na- 
tural Stock, and never fate dawn to Books at all? 
And how many of their own Brethren do we ſee, 
who never had that Education, and prove much 
ſhrewder Men, and better Contrivers, more quick 
and expert in all manner of Buſineſs? Take one of 
your nice Diſputants, or quaint Rhetoricians, bring | 
him into a Debate at the next Corporation, where, 
Rrrrz any | 
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Boon III. any Matter of Government, or Civil Intereſt is une 
cer Deliberation; put him upon ſpeaking to the 

Point, and he ſhall bluſh and tremble, turn pale, 

ö f and cough, and hem: But it is odds, if he ſay any 

f 


thing to the Purpoſe. At laſt, perhaps, you ſhall 
have a formal Harangue z ſome Definitions of Ari. 
foth, or Quotations out of Tully, with an Ergo at 
the End of them: And yet at the ſame Meeting you 
ſhall have a dull, plodding Alderman that chalks 
up all his Accompts behind the Door, and can nei» 
1 ther write nor read; and yet this Fellow, by ſoeing 
1 and knowing the World, ſhall out of his Nn Ob- 
ſervation and Experience, come to bettor Reſoluti- 
ons, and propoſe more feaſible and proper Expedi- 
. ents than the ſubtileſt and moſt reſined Student of 
1 them all. Were Matters indeed ſo managed, that 

. Men turn'd their Speculation into Practice, and 
4 took care to apply their Reading to the Purpoſes of 
if human Life, the Advantage of Learning would be 
* unſpeakable ; and we ſec how illuſtriouſſy ſuch 
A Perſons ſhine in the World: And therefore what 
] have ſaid upon this Occaſion, is not to be ſtretch 
ed to the Prejudice of Learning in general, but on, 
ly to ſuch a falſe Opinion of it, as upon 
this alone for the moſt eligible, and only Qualifica- 
tion of the Mind of Man; and fo reſts upon it, 
and buries it in Inactivity. This the foregoing In+ 
ſtances ſhew is very frequently done, and a very vul- 

gar Error; and conſequently they prove the Point, 
for the Illuſtration of which alone they are pro- 

duced; and that is, That this Diſtinction between 
Wiſdom and Learning is not imaginary, but ground: 
ed upon a real Difference; and that in fact theſe 
two do not always go Hand in Hand, nor meet in 
| ; This 
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This I deſign to make appear more fully in the ce. Av. 


following Paragraphs of this Chapter; for I have 
already promiſed, not to content my ſelf with urging 
bare Matter of Fact, but likewiſe to enter into the Rea- 
ſon of the Thing. An Enquiry, which Iam the more 
zealous, and look upon my ſelf obliged to ſatisfy, 
that ſo I may prevent any Offence being taken at 
the former Reflection, and cut off any Suſpicions 
which ſome might be provoked to entertain con- 
cerning me, as if I were an Enemy to Learning, and 
thought it inſignificant and deſpicable. There is, I 
confeſs, Ground ſufficient for this Queſtion, why 
Wiſdom and Learning ſhould not go together? for 
it is a very odd Caſc, and ſeems foreign to the Rea- 
ſon of the thing, that a Man ſhould not be very 
much the wiſer for being a better Scholar, ſince 
| Learning and Study is, without Controverſy, the 
ready Road, and a moſt excellent Inflrument and 
Preparation to Wiſdom. Take any two Men, equal 
in all other Reſpects, let the one be a Man of Let- 
ters, the other not ſo, tis plain, he who hath em- 
ployed his Time in Study, ought to be a great deal 
wiſer than the other; and it will be expected from 
him, that he ſhould prove ſo: For he hath all the 
Advantages that the illiterate Man hath; a natu- 
ral Capacity, Reaſon and Underſtanding ; and he 
hath a great deal more beſides too; the additional 
Improvements of reading, which have furniſhed 
him with the Examples, Directions, Diſcourſes, 
and Determinations, of the Men that ever 
were in the World. Muſt not chis Perſon then be 
wiſer, more apprehenſive and judicious, of a more 
exalted Virtue, and greater Addreſs than the other 
who is deſtitute of ſuch Helps, ſince he 
hath the ſame Stock to ſet up with, and all theſe 
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Boox 111, foreign Aſſiſtances acquired, and tranſported to 
him from all the Quarters of the Univerſe beſide? 
Since, as one ſays very truly, the natural Advan- 
tages, when joined and ſtrengthned by the Acciden- 
tal, make a noble and compleat Compoſition: And 
yet, in deſpight of all our Reaſonings to the contra- 
ry, Experience, and undeniable Matter of Fact, give 
us Ten thouſand Inſtances of it's being otherwiſe. 

21. Now, the true Reaſon and ſatisfactory Anſwer to 
this Doubt, ſtands really thus: That the Methods of 
Inſtruction are not well ordered. Books and Places 
of publick Education furniſh Men with admirable 
Matter; but they do not imbibe, and uſe it as they 
ſhould do. Hence it is, that vaſt Improvements in 
Knowledge turn to ſo very {lender Account: They arc 
poor in the midſt of Plenty, and like Tantalus in 
the Fable, ſtarved with the Meat at their Mouths. 

When they apply themſelves to reading, the Thing 

they principally aim at, is to learn Words more than 
Things; or at leaſt, they content themſelves with 
a very {light and ſuperficial Knowledge of Things; 
and he is reputed the beſt Scholar who hath made 
the largeſt Collections, and crammed his Memory 
fulleſt. Thus they are learned, but not with any 
Care of poliſhing their Minds, and forming their 
Judgments, or growing practically wiſe : Like a 
Man that puts his Bread in his Pocker, and not in 
his Stomach ; and if he go on thus, he may be fami- 
ſhed for want of Suſtenance, notwithſtanding both 
Pockets are full. Thus they continue Fools, with 
a vaſt Treaſure of Wiſdom in their Brains. They 
ſtudy for Entertainment, or Oſtentation, or Gain, or 
Applauſe, and not for their own true Benefit, and 
the becoming uſeful to the World. They are living 
Repertorics and Common- place Books, and would 
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be rare Compilers of Precedents and Reports. Cicero, . 


they tell you, or Ariſtotle, or Plato ſays thus and thus; 
but all this while, they ſay not one Tittle of their 
own Obſervation. They are guilty of two great 
Faults: One is, that they do not apply what they 
read to themſelves, nor make it their own by Me- 
ditation, Reflection, and Uſe: So chat all this while 
they have not advanced one Step in Virtue, nor are one 
whit more prudent, more reſolute and confirmed in 
Goodneſs; and thus their Scholarſhip is never digeſt- 
ed and incorporated with the Soul, but ſwims and 
floats about in the Brain, and conſequently can ne- 
yer nouriſh, or do them any manner of good. The 
other is, that in all this Time and Trouble, ſo di- 
ligently ſpent in heaping together the Wealth of 
other Men, they neglect their own proper and natu- 
ral Fund, and let this lie dead, and ruſt upon their 


Hands, for want of Exerciſe. Now others, who 


are not capable of Study, have nothing but their 
own common Senſe and Reaſon to be intent upon, 
and therefore they muſt keep it in conſtant Employ- 
ment. They manure and cultivate their little Plat 
of Ground, and reap a Crop in proportion to their 
Diligence; grow better and wiſer, more reſolute 
and ſteady, though not ſo knowing, or ſo eloquent, 
ſo wealthy, or ſo celebrated in the World. The 
whale of which Obſervation may be reduced to 
that ſhort Maxim of an Author to this Purpoſe; 
That weak and little Souls are ſpoiled by Learning, but 
 wigorous aud great ones are perfected by it. The for- 
mer are diverted by it from Matters more weighty 
and ſubſtantial; the latter make it only ſubſervient to 

ſuch, and tranſcribe it all into their own Practice. 
Now, the Method which I would preſcribe for 
reforming this unprofitable ang ſuperficial way of 
| 1 Study, 
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Boox III. Study, is as follows: Not to trouble our Heads, 
aud waſte our Time in retaining and treaſuring up 
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other Mens Knowledge, only that we may be able 
to repeat and quote it, and make a Shew and Noiſe 


with it in Company; or elſe to convert it to Gain, 


and ſo employ it to ſordid and mercenary Purpoſes; 
but to enrich our Minds in good Earneſt, by ma. 
king other Mens Notions our own; nor barely to 
give them Lodging and Entertainment in our Souls, 
and uſe them like Gueſts, but to incorporate and 
tranſubſtantiate them : Not only to ſprinkle the 


Mind with them, but thoroughly to ſoak, and drench 


it, that the Tincture may be taken all over, and 
we may become effectually wiſe, and good, and 
generous and brave; for if this be not done, what is 
all our Study good for? * We muſt not only get Wiſ- 
dom, but we muſt uſe and enjoy it, if we will do any 
thing to the Pu 


rpoſe. We muſt not do like the 


 Gatherers of Noſegays, that pick up here and there 


whole Flowers, and after that make them up into 
Noſegays to ſell or give away; for thus unskilful 
Students do; they get together a Collection of good 
Sayings and Obſervations out of the Books they 
have read, meerly for the Sake of Oſtentation, and 
to put them off in all Company where they come: 
But we muſt imitate the Bees, that never take away 
the Flower entire, but ſit and brood upon it, ſuck 
out the Life, and Spirit and Quinteſſence, and con- 
vert it into their own Subſtance and Nouriſnment; 
and when this is done, they do not render it back 
again in Thyme and Marjoram, as they drew it in, 


but diſtil it into moſt delicious and excellent Honey. 
Juſt after the ſame Manner, we are not obliged to 
put our ſelves under the Slavery of getting things 
* Non paranda nobis ſolum, ſed fruenda EW | 

| * 
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Heart, and ſaying them again by Rote (which cn v, 
* value themſelves upon) nor need we tic uß 


our Attention to that ſuperſtitious Vanity ofothers, 
that of remembring preciſely the very Paſſage, and 
Page, and Chapter (all which devours our Time, 
and our Pains, and is bought very dear, with the 
Loſs of that which our Minds ſhould principally 
aim at) but we ſhould draw out the Marrow and 
Subſtance of our Authors, feed and feaſt our Thoughts 
upon them, deduce Inferences, and form the Judg- 
ment, and give the Soul quite another Turn : We 
ſhould bring all home, and lay it cloſe to our Hearts, 
that it may be entirely of a Piece with us, inſtruct 
our Underſtandings, our Affections, direct 
and encline our Wills, and guide our Conſciences in 
all their practical Determinations and Debates. In 
à Word, the Principles of Honeſty and Wiſdom, and 
Prudence, and Perſeverance, which we meet with 
ſcattered up and down in Books, we are to collect 
into one entire Body, and out of that, make an 
honeſt, wiſe, prudent, and well reſolved Man. So 
ſays Tacitus upon a like Occaſion, Our Inten- 
tion muſt not be Pomp, and ſbew the Credit of Repu- 
tation of being Book-learned, but the fitting our ſelves 
for Action and Buſineſs, and fortifying our Minds 
againſt any Accidents that may happen to us, 
In order hereunto, there muſt be Care uſed, that 23. 
2 proper and prudent Choice be made of the Sciences 
young People apply their Studies ro. Now thoſe 
which I dare take upon me to recommend, becauſe 
they manifeſtly conduce moſt of any to that ſort of 
Study which 1 have here been propounding, are 
natural and moral Philoſophy; Er theſe teach us 


Non ad pompam, nec ad ſpeciem, nec ut nomine magni- 


fico ſequi otium velis, ſed ud firmior adverſus fortuita Rem- 
Publicam capeſſa;. WM 
Wi 
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1 Boox 111. what Þ is to live, and what to live well; and en- 
x WYY tertain us with the Images and Beauties both of 
Nature, and of Virtue; ſhew us what we are, and 
what we ought to be. Under the Heads of Mora- 
lity I comprehend Politicks, Oeconomicks, and 
Hiſtory, as well as that which is more peculiarly 
called Ethicks. All other Studies are in a manner 
Emprineſs and Air, Diverſionsto recreate the Mind, 
but not of Weight enough to make them our Buſi- 
neſs: And therefore we ſhould take a little of them 
by the by; but theſe we may fix and dwell upon, 
becauſe they will not fail to ſtick by us, and amply 
do reward our Pains. 

24. This end, to which the Inſtruction of young 
People ſhould be directed, and the ſtating our Com- 
pariſon between Wiſdom and acquired Learning, 
hath detained us a very great while, by reaſon of the 
Controverſies ariſing upon it. Let us no at len 
proſecute the other Parts of this Subject, and come 
to thoſe Directions which ſtill remain behind. Now, 
the Manner of either inſorming one's ſelf, or inſtruct- 
ing others, is very various: For firit, there are two 
Ways of Learning, the one Verbal; that is, by Pre- 
cepts, Inſtructions, and Leſſons read, or heard, or 
explained to us; or elſe by Conference and Diſcourſe 
with able and good Men, thus poliſhing and whet- 
ting our Minds upon theirs, as Iron is brightened, 
and cleanſed, and ſharpened by the File. This is 2 

very agreeable, and pleaſant, and natural Courſe. 

85. The other Method of Inſtruction is by Facts: 

| This is what we call Example, and a mighty Ad- 
vantage may be made of it, not only with regard to 
thoſe good and commendable ones, which we ſhall 
do well carefully to copy, and conform our ſelves 
to, but to thoſe likewiſe that are ill; ſuch as we 

alc 
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are obliged to avoid and deteſt, and ſuffer no man- cv. xv. 
ner of Reſemblance, or Agreement with. Some 


Diſpoſitions are ſo formed, that they improve abun | 


dantly more by this kind of Inſtruction taken from 
Contraries, and are much more dextrous at Decli- 
ning than Imitating. This is particularly the Me- 
thod which publick Juſtice takes with us; it con- 
demns one Malefactor, that he may be a Warning, 
and create Horror in others: And Cato the Elder 
uſed to ſay, that iſe Men might learn a great deal 
more from Fools than Fools could from Wiſe Men. 
The Lacedemonians, to work in their Children an 
Abhorrence of Drunkenneſs, and draw them off 
from this beaſtly Vice effectually, made their Slaves 
drunk, that ſo this odious and ridiculous Specta- 
cle might leave laſting Impreſſions behind it. Now, 
this Second Way of Learning by Example, is infi- 
nitely the eaſier, and more entertaining of the two. 
To learn by Precepts is a long and tedious Journey, 
and carries us a great way about, becauſe it coſts 
us Time and Pains to underſtand them, and freſh 
Labour to remember what we do underſtand ; and, 


after all this, the greateſt and moſt difficult Part of 


our Buſineſs, is to be ready and punctual in the Pra- 
ctice of what we do remember. So that we can- 
not eaſily aſſure our ſelves of reaping the Fruit, 
which is, and ought to be propounded as the Re- 
compence of our Studics in this kind. But now 
Example and Imitation comes home to us preſently, 
and does the Work at once; it draws us on with 
greater Eagerneſs and Zeal; it fires us with a noble 
Emulation of our Patterns, and encourages us with 
a Proſpect of the ſame Reputation and Advantage 
which thoſe good and great Men have already at- 
tained to by their ſhining Virtues. All Seeds do 
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Boox 111. by Degrees conform to the 


Quality of the Soil into 
WY 'V which they are tranſplanted, and carry the Reliſh 
of that which is the natural Growth of the Place. 
And thus the Minds and Manners of Men are aſſi. 
mulated and transformed into the Diſpoſitions and 
Habits of the Perſons whoſe Actions they con- 
template, and whoſe Company they frequent: For 
there is an univerſal Contagion in Nature, and one 
thing i is daily more and more changed, and drawn 

into a nearer r Reſemblance of another. 

26. Now, theſe Methods of Improvement, both by 
verbal Precepts, and by Examples, are capable of a 
farther Diſtinction: For they are deduc'd and dran 
into Practice from excellent Perſons, who are either 
now living, by the benefit of Converſation, and mu- 
tual Conference, or ſenſible Obſervation z or elſe 
from ſuch as are already dead, by reading of Books, 
and ſuch Accounts, as Hiſtory delivers to us con- 
cerning them. 

"A The former, of holding a Conan with 

1 | the Living, is the more lively, and vigorous, and 
natural. This indeed is a very profitable Exerciſe, 
much in requeſt among the Antients, and eſpecially 

. in Greecez but then it is accidental and uncertain, 

| | it depends upon another, and you cannot always en. 
| 
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joy it when you would. It is alſo difficult and 
rare, for a Man cannot every where meet with Per- 
ſons proper for it, and leſs yet can he enjoy them 
ſufficiently to improve by. This again is capable 
il of being practiſed either about Home or at a great- 
= er Diſtance, by travelling and viſiting foreign Coun- 
5 tries; and that is an Advantage I confeſs very 


conſiderable, provided a Man make the moſt of 

1 it: For the End of Travelling, is not to en- 
1 tertain ourſelves with fine Sights, or to bring back 
all 
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an Account of the Buildings, Or Grottos, or Foun- Czar. XIV. 


tains we ſce abroad; but to ſtudy the Natives, and 
obſerve their different Humours, and manner of 
Living, their Vices and Virtues, their Laws and 
Cuſtoms, their private Conduct, and publick Con- 
ſtitutions. This is a moſt agreeable, anda moſt pro- 
fitable Way of Education in all Reſpects: It con- 
tributes much to Health, by keeping the Body in 
Motion and moderate Exerciſe, a due Medium be- 
tween Idleneſsand Fatigue; and it keeps the Mind 
in continual Employment too, by preſenting new 
and ſtrange Objects to it every Day, and provok- 
ing it to proper Obſervations and Reflections from 
them; and particularly to the drawing Compari- 


ſons between theſe freſh and foreign Matters, and 


what we had ſeen and were acquainted with before: 
And indeed there is no better School of Life in the 
World than the ſeeing continually ſo many dif- 
ferent Tempers and Ways of living; contemplating 
the Beauty of Nature in all her different Forms, and 
out of all theſe, to pick and cull that which may 
compleat and adorn our own Converſation. 


The other Sort of Correſſ pondence is kept up with 


the Dead by the Help of Books; and this is more 
ſure and conſtant to us. We have it in our own 


Diſpoſal, and can go into this Company when we 


will; and beſides, it is more ſuitable to the Circum- 
ſtances of moſt Men, becauſe the Trouble and Ex- 
pence is much eaſier than in the former Caſe. They 
who know how to make a good Uſe of this, may 

reap infinite Advantage and Satisfaction from it. i 


diſcharges us from the Burden of a troubleſome 
Idleneſs; fills up the void Spaces of Leiſure, and 


leaves no Room for any Complaint of Time hang- 


ing _ our Hands; it draws us from the vain and 


2 tormenting 


27. 
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T7, Boon III. tormenting Imaginations of a roving Mind, and di. 
V yertsthe Uneaſineſs of any Affairs or Accidents from 
without, which are apt to diſtract and perplex eur 
Thoughts when they find us out of Buſineſs, and 

at Liberty to attend them: It is a powerful Preſer- 

vative againſt Vice; not only by rhe Force of the Ar. 

f guments and Inſtructions it furniſhes us with, to op- 
9 poſe and ſubdue it, but by keeping us out of Harm 
1 Way, and at a diſtance from the Temptation: It 
miniſters Comfort and marvellous Relief in our Ca- 


| lamities and Sufferings; but then it muſt be acknow- 

| 1edged withal, that it only contributes to the Health 

0 and good Conſtitution of the Mind; for this is a 
4 ſedentary Liſe, it keeps the Body out of Exerciſe; 
| and, if purſued with great Vehemence and conſtant 

Application, waſles its Strength, impairs its Vigour 

and Complexion, and diſpoſes it to Melancholy, and 


1 Diſeaſes. . 

ky 21. The next thing to be done is to give ſome Di- 
[fi Petting rections concerning a Tutor's Method, and the 
1 Les ues Forms of Inſtruction, which it will be proper for 


ſucceſsful. This Head conſiſts of ſeveral Parts. The 
Firſt Advice I ſhall give upon it is, that he would 
= frequently canfer with his Charge; ask him Que- 
N ſtions, and put him upon giving his own Opinion, 
My upon every freſh Occaſion or Object that offers it 
[ felf to his Conſideration. This I am afraid is but 
too oppoſite to the manner of proceeding generally | 
in Uſe; the Maſter talks all, and teaches his Chil- 
dren in a dogmatical Way, thus pouring his own 
Notions into their Heads like Water into a Veſſel; 
fo that they in the mean while have nothing to do 
but to keep their Ears open, and are purely paſſive 
in the whole Matter: This is certainly a I. 
Cu 


* Diſcourſe, him to obſerve, in order to the making his Care 
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Cuſtom. The Authority of theTeacher, and bis tak- Cuar. xiv. 
ing ſo much upon himſelf, is a common and a mighty No 


Hindrance to the Improvement even of the moſt dili- 
gent Scholars: Their Apprehenſions ſhould be a- 
wakened and warmed by ſtarting of Doubts, and 
requiring an Account of what we have infuſed into 
them; and they ſhould likewiſe be indulged in the 
ſame Liberty of asking us Queſtions, and putting 
Caſes, informing themſelves, and opening their own 
Way. If we never allow them ro come in for a 
Share of the Diſcourſe, all we fay to them will 
be to little purpoſe: Our Scholar only gives us the 
Hearing, and that ſometimes but coldiy and negli- 
gently neither; bur as to any Application or Im- 


provement, he troubles not himſelf, nor is at all zea- 


lous about it; becauſe this is a Matter which he is 
not called upon for, nor concern'd to bear a Parr 
in the Converſation. Nor is itenough inthis Caſe, 
that we make them deliver their Opinions, except 
we moreover require them to alledge their Reaſons, 
and oblige them to argue in Defence of it: For this 
is the Way to prevent their talking without Book, 
and by Rote; this will make them heedful and at- 
tentive, cautious of what they ſay, and conſiderate be- 
fore they ſpeak; and for their better Encourage- 
ment to confer with us freely, we muſt commend, 
and make the beſt of what they ſay; and where 


the Performance falls ſhort, we muſt accept the En- 


deavour very graciouſly. This Method of Inſtru- 
ction by way of Queſtions, was admirably put in 
practice by Socrates, who was indeed the greateſt 
Maſter in it of all the Philoſophersz and we fee all 
along in Plato, by what a Chain and mutual Con- 


* Obeſt plerumqʒ iis, qui diſcere yolunt, Authoritas eorum 
qui docent. 
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Boox 111.nexion of Enquiries, he led Men gently up to the 
ruth, and by inſenſible Degrees gain'd his Point 


upon the Objectors. But indeed a much greater 
than Socrates hath ſet us a Pattern in it; even our 
Bleſſed Lord, who, with inimitable Prudence, ap- 
pealed to Mens own Senſe and Judgment; and as 
he ſometimes taught his Diſciples, ſodid heat others 
confute his Adverſaries out of their own Mouths. 
Now theſe Queſtions and Conferences need not al- 
ways be confin'd to ſuch Subjects, as the Attain- 
ments of Memory, or Fancy, or what we call ac- 
quired Knowledge are concern'd in, but may (indeed 
they ought much rather to) be extended to ſuch as 
are Trials of the Judgment and ſound Senſe. So 
that no ſort of Subjects will be excluded; for all, 
even the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable, are capable 
of being employed to very good Purpoſe: The 
Negligence of a Servant, the Folly of a Child, the 
Moroſeneſs and Ill- nature of a Clown, the Sports 
or Plays of Boys, the Talk at Table; for the Ex- 
cellency and Buſineſs of Judgment does by no means 
conſiſt in the Management or Determination of 
weighty or ſublime Matters only, but in paſſing a 
true and right Deciſion, and ſetting a juſt Value 
upon all manner of Things be they great or ſmall, 
trivial or important: It is not the Condition of the 
Subject, but the Truth and Pertinency of what is 
reſolved, and ſaid upon it, that proves the Perſon to 
be judicious. It will be very convenient therefore 
to let him deliver his Opinion of Men and Action; 
but, to be ſure, always to ſay ſomewhat in Juſtifica- 
tion of his Opinion; and to let nothing paſs with- 
out ſome Reflection, and the Inducements which 
move him to think thus, rather than otherwiſe: 
For this will have a wonderful Influence in the di- 

I | | recting 
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recting his Conſcience, and practical Judgment; Cu. A. 


which is of all other Faculties moſt neceſſary to be 


cultivated and ſet right; becauſe, if this happen to 


go amiſs, all our Actions which reſult from its De- 
termination, muſt conſequently be irre _— _ $ 
Tutor in Xenophon took this Courle, and p 

pounded the following Matter of Fact for an * 
ciſe and Leſſon to his Pupil. A great Boy having 
a ſhort Coat, gave it to one of his Play- fellows, who 


yas leſs than himſelf, and took away his Coat in Ex- 


change, which was larger, and too big for the right 
Owner: Now, the thing required of Cyrus was 
to deliver his Judgment upon this Matter. Cyrus's 
Opinion was, that the Matter was very well order- 
ed, and much better than before; for now both the 
Boys were fitted to their Turn, whereas, till that 
Exchange was made, neither of them was ſo. His 
Tutor rebuked him yery ſharply for ſo raſh and un- 
juſt a Judgment ; for that he had only conſidered 


the Convenience of the thing, and not the Right 


and Merits of the Cauſe; fince Juſtice is of ſo much 
Ear Conſequence, that the other ought not to 
e put into the Balance with it; nor muſt a Man's 


Property be invaded, upon the Pretence of giving 


ſomewhat that is fitter for his Circumſtances in the 
ſtead of it. This now is an excellent Way of inform- 


ing them. Again, when they repeat or quote any 


thing out of their Books, as Cicero, or Ariſtotle, or 

the. like, this Task ſhould be impoſed, not meerly 
for the ſake of retaining it in their Memories, but to 
faſten it in their Minds, and give them a true Taſte 
of it, and enable them to judge of it themſelves. 


And, in order to this, he ſhould take it under all 


its different Appearances, turn and examine it ex 
way, and be taught to N it to ſeyeral Subjects. 
SL It 
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Boox III. It would be a matter of very ſmall Conſequence 
—Y'Vfor a Youth to tell a Story of Cato's killing him- 

| ſelf, for fear of falling into the Hands of Cæſar; or 
how Brutus and Caſſius engaged in the taking Ceſar 
off; this is the leaſt Part of the Improvement ſuch 
hiſtorical Narrations are capable of furniſhing. The 
main Point is, to call theſe Men before him, to ar- 
raign, and try, and ſentence them for theſe Actions, 
whether they did well or ill; whether they conſult- 
ed the publick Good, and behaved themſelves like 
true Patriots; what Prudence and Juſtice, and Cou- 
rage there was in theſe Inſtances; and wherein 
theſe Excellencies exerted, or their co ntrary Quali- 
ties betrayed themſelves. Laſtly, In all the | the Queſt, 
ons and Conferences, he ought to take care that 
his Charge proceed according to Truth; that he be 
taught to expreſs himſelf properly, and pertinentl; BY 
to reaſon juſtly, and to exerciſe his practical Judgment 
of Things; which is an Excellence and Accompliſh- 
ment infinitely to be preferred before any the niceſt 
Subtilties of the moſt refined ſpeculative Know- 
ledge. And in ſuch Exerciſes as theſe, no Doubt 
ſhould be left unſatisfied; no Point ſuffered to pals 
off imperfectly diſcuſs'd; no Connivance given to 
lame and ſuperficial Accounts of Things, the little 
Shiftings of an Argument, or the calling of ano- 
ther Cauſe; but the Scholar muſt be preſt home, 
carried to the Bottom of all that is 
kept cloſe to the Matter in Hand; that ſo he may 
be a perfect Maſter of what he undertakes, and have 


ſolid and ſubſtantial Grounds for the 9 he en- 
tertains. 

29 Secondly, He ought to train his Pupil up to a be- 
coming Curioſity, and a Defire to know every thing 
his Condition is capable of z that ſo he may always 

have 


is faid or done in his Company, taking nothing at 
firſt View, without Reflection, and a ſecond Ex- 
amination of it privately in his own Thoughts; and 
not only ſo, but with Modeſty and Temper to in- 
form himſelf, and conſult others, in Matters both of 
Right and of Fact. It is a common Proverb, That 
he who never asks Queſtions, will never be a wiſe Man 
that is, if a Man's Mind be not kept ſtirring, it 
will ruſt and mould, and nothing bur conſtant Uſe 


and Exerciſe can cleanſe and brighten ir. Now, 


whatever of this Kind falls under his Conſideration, 
ſhould be managed to the beſt Advantage; applied 


and brought home to himſelf; diſcourſed and ad- 


viſed upon with others; and that, whether it be 
ſomewhat already paſt, ro diſcover what Defects 
there were, and which were the falſe Steps in it ; 
or whether it be ſomewhat future, that he may go- 
vern himſelf regularly; be warned of any Hazards 


and Dangers that attend what he goes about; and 


prevent Miſcarriages and Inconveniencies, by grow- 
ing wiſe in Time. Children ſhould never be left to 


their own idle Fancies, to dare and trifle alone; for 


their Age and Capacity, not being of it ſelf able to 
furniſh noble Matter of Thought, will certainly 
dwindle into Vanity, and feed upon Impertinencies 
and Whimſies of a Size with their Imaginations. 
They ſhould therefore be kept in conſtant Employ- 
ment, to exerciſe and give them a manly Way of 
thinking; and particularly to beget and excite this 
inquiſitive Humour, an eager Appetite of Know- 
ledge, which will be ſure to keep their Souls always 
awake and buſy, and by inſpiring them with anoble 


Emulation, be eternally putting forward to freſh 
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have his Mind intent, and his Wits about him; ap- Czar.xrv. 
plying himſelf to weigh and conſider critically all that VY* 
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Book. III. and larger Attainments. And this Curioſity, if 
—— qualified, as I have here deſcribed it, will neither 


30. 


See Book 


IL. Ch. 2 


be vain and fruitleſs in it ſelf, nor troubleſome or un- 
mannerly to any they converſe with. 

Thirdly, Another neceſſary Care in the inſtruct- 
ing of Children is, to frame and mould their Minds 
after the Model of univerſal Nature, taking the 
World at large for our Pattern; to make the Uni- 
verſe their Book, and whatever Subject lies before 
them, to draw it in full Proportion, and repreſent 
the ſeveral Opinions and Cuſtoms, which do, or ever 
have prevailed with regard to it. The greateſt and 


moſt excellent Perſons have always had the freeſt 


and moſt enlarged Souls: For this indeed ſtrength- 
ens and confirms the Mind, delivers it from Won- 
der and Surpriſe, and fixes it in Reaſon and Reſo- 
lution, which is the higheſt Point of Wiſdom. This 
Particular, and the Benefits of it, as wellas the Abſur- 
dity and great Uneaſineſſes of the contrary, hath been 
ſo largely inſiſted upon heretofore, that I ſhall omit 
what might be ſaid more upon it here; adding only 
this Obſervation, that ſuch alarge and univerſal Spi- 


rit muſt be the Buſineſs and Acqueſt of early Appli- 


37. 


cation and Diligence in the Maſter, before the Pre- 
poſſeſſions of his native Country and Cuſtoms have 
taken too faſt hold upon his Scholar; and when he 
is ripe for Travelling and Converſation, that which 
will contribute moſt to the perfecting him in this 
Diſpoſition, is going abroad; conferring much with 
Foreigners; or, if that cannot be yet informing him- 
ſelf at home, by reading ſuch Books as give Ac- 
count of Travels into remote Parts of the World, 

and contain the Hiſtories of all Nations. 
Lafily, Children ought to be taught betimes not 
to ſwallow things at a Ren, nor receive any 
. Opinion 
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Opinions upon Truſt, and the bare Authority of ther. uv. 


Perſon who delivers them; but to ſeek and expect 
all the Evidence that can be had, before they yield 
their Aſſent. The contrary Eaſineſs of Mind is 
to ſuffer one's ſelf to be led about hood-wink'd; to 
renounce the Uſe of Reaſon quite, and ſubmit to 
the Condition of Brutes, whoſe Buſineſs is only to 
know their Driver, and go as they are directed. 
Let every thing therefore be fairly propounded let 
the Arguments on each Side be ſtated, and ſet in 
their true Light, and then let him chooſe, as Judg- 
ment ſhall determine him. If he be at a Loſs which 
Side he ſhould incline to, let him deliberate longer, 
and doubt on: Such a Diſtruſt and Uncertainty of 
Mind is an excellenc Sign; more ſafe, more pro- 
miſing than a raſh Confidence, which reſolves right 
or wrong, and thinks it ſelf always ſure, though it 
can give no Reaſon why. The Perplexities and 
Dilemma's of a cautious and conſiderate Perſon, are 
much to be preferred before even the true Determi- 
nations that are made in a Heat, and by Chance. 
But then, as the Youth ſhould be taught always to 
practiſe upon his own Judgment, ſo ſhould he learn 
likewiſe to have a modeſt Diffidence of his Abili- 
ties; and when any Difficulty interpoſes, or the Re- 
ſolution is of great Conſequence, to conſult thoſe 
who are proper to be adviſed with, and never ven- 
ture to cometo a peremptory Determination, meerly 
upon the Strength of his own reaſoning : For, as 
the being able to examine and compare things is one 
Argument of Sufficiency, ſo is the calling in Help 
another; and the refuſing to reſt upon one's own 
ſingle Opinion is no Reflection upon our Wiſdom, 
no Diſparagement to what we think alone, but rather 
the quite contrary. | 
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Book 111. Next after the Soul of Children, Parents are 
P obliged to take care of their Bodies; and this is not 
Advice for to be deferred any more than the other. It hath no 
the Body. diſtinct and ſeparate Seaſons, but muſt go along with 
the former; and only differs in this, that though we 

ought to expreſs a conſtant Care and Concern for 

both, yet we are not obliged to have that Concern 

equal for both. But, ſince Nature hath united theſe 

two into one ard the ſame Perſon, we muſt con- 

tribute to the Good of each by our joint Endeavours, 

Now, the Care of the Body will be moſt profita- 

bly expreſs'd, not in the indulging its Appetites, or 
treating it tenderly (as the generality of thoſe who 

pretend to refined Education do) but by utterly 
abandoning all Softneſs and effeminate Nicety in 
Cloaths and Lodging, Meat and Drink ; to give it 

plain and hearty Nouriſhment; a ſimple and whole- 

ſome Diet; conſidering the Convenience of Health 

and Digeſtion, more than the Pleaſures and Deli- 

cacy of the Palate: To ſupport it in a Condition 

of Strength, capable of ſupporting Labour and 
Hardſhip 3 and accordingly inure it to Heat and 

Cold, Wind and Weather; that ſo the Muſcles 

and Nerves, as well as the Soul, may be forti- 

fied for Toil; and by that, for Pain; for the 
Cuſtom of the former hardens us againſt the lat- 

1 ter: In a Word, to keep the Body vigorous and 
"I freſh, and the Appetite and Conſtitution indiffe- 
J. rent to all ſorts of Meats and Taſtes: For the ſe - 


| yeral Parts of this Advice are by no means fo 
i inſignificant as they may ſeem. It were enough 
4 to ſay, that they conduce mightily to the pre- 
1 ſerving and confirming our Health; but that is 
it not all, for the Benefit extends beyond our own 
Perſons, and the Publick is the better for them, 

3 a5 
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as they enable and qualify Men for the enduring Fa- or. uv. 
tigues, and ſo fit them for Buſineſs, and the Service POOP” 
of their Country. 

It is now time to apply our ſelves to the Third p33. 
Branch of this Duty, which contains a Parent's for Man- 
Care of his Childrens Manners; in which Soul“. 
and Body both are very high:y concerned. Now, 
this Care conſiſts of two Parts; the preventing ill 
Habits, and cultivating good ones: The former is 


the more neceſſary, and requires the more diligent 


Attention of the two. And this is a Buſineſs which 
ought to be begun very early indeed; a Man can 
hardly ſet about it too ſoon; for vicious Diſpoſiti- 
ons grow into Habits apace; ſo that the Corrupti- 
on of Nature is ſure to be beforehand with us; and 
if theſe things be not ſtifled in the Birth, it is very 
difficult dealing with them afterwards. I ſuppole 
need not ſay, that this Endeavour ought to be 
univerſal, and bend it ſelf againſt all Vice without 
Exception: But ſome there are, which I ſhall men- 


tion, and recommend the ſubduing of more eſpe- 


cially, becauſe they are more incident to that Con- 
dition of Life, and therefore more formidable than 
the reſt. 

The Firſt is Lying, a pitiful e Vice; 
the Character of Slaves and Cowards, the moſt un- 
genteel Quality that can be, and certain Indication 
of a baſe, degenerate, and timorous Soul; but more 
particularly fit to be cautioned againſt in this Place, 
becauſe harſh Methods and rigorous Severities i in 
the Education of Children, very often fright them 
into it at firſt, and lay the Seeds of Fear and Falſ- 
hood for their whole Lives. 

The Second is an aukward Baſhfulneſ, which 


puts them upon hiding their Faces, hanging down 
their 


— 
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Boox 111. their Heads, —_— and looking out of Counte 
WV nance when they are ſpoken to; makes them incapa- 


ble of bearing any ſort of Correction, or the leaſt 
angry Word, without being diſordered, and put 
quite out of Humour. A great deal of this is ow- 
ing to the natural Weakneſs and Tenderneſs of their 
Minds; but this Infirmity muſt be corrected by 


Study and Application; by learning them to bear 


Admonition and Rebukes, uſing them to ſee Com- 
pany, and fortifying them with a becoming Aſſu- 
rance and Preſence of Mind. 

Thirdly, All Affectation and Singularity in their 
Dreſs, their Meen, their Gate, their Geſtures, their 
Speech, and every other Part of Behaviour; making 
their Deportment and Converſation maſculine and 
free, eaſy and unconſtrained: For Affectat ion is a ſure 
Sign of Vanity, and inordinate Deſire of recom- 


mending themſelves, by doing ſomewhat particular, 
and out of the common Road, and is extreamly 


nauſeous and offenſive to all Companies; it diſ- 
pleaſes even where it labours to oblige, and caſts a 


Blemiſh upon our beſt Actions and kindeſt Intenti- 


ons. * A Man may be wiſe without Oſtentation; and 
ſhould Iabour to be ſo, without giving Prejudice or Of- 
fence. ” | 

But eſpecially they muſt check and utterly ba- 
niſh all Anger, and Peeviſhneſs, and Spite, and 
Obſtinacy. And in order hereunto, it will be a 
good Rule to ſettle a Reſolution never to gratify 
Children when they are froward, nor give them any 


thing they cry and are outragious for. To make 


them ſenſible betimes, that theſe Arts will never do 
them Service, and are therefore unprofitable as 
well as unbecoming, another neceſſary Courſe to 
* Licet ſapere ſine pompa ſine inyidia. 1 

| this 
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this _ will be, never to flatter, or wheedle, cxaratv. 

or careſs them in their querulous Humours; for 

Fondneſs and Indulgence, which is blameable at all 

times, is of moſt dangerous Conſequence at ſuch 

times as theſe: This abſolutely ruins them to all In- 

tents and Purpoſes, encourages them to be paſſi- 

onate and ſullen, if they have not what they ask for, 

and renders them at length obſtinate and head- 

ſtrong, intractable and inſolent. For * nothing diſ- 

poſes Men more to extravagant Paſſion and Reſent- 

ment, than the being humoured and cockered in their 

Infancy; and the greateſt part of thoſe fretful, ex- 

ceptious, and ſelf-conceited Qualities, which ren- 1 

der Converſation ſo difficult, and ſo full of Ca- | 

vils, as we find it, are owing molt certainly to a 

Failure in this part of Education. The Niceneſs 
and Tenderneſs they have been uſed with in their In- 
fancy, and the unreaſonable Compliances with their 

Paſſions then, have abſolutely broke their Tempers, 

and make them whimſical and jealous, furious and 

domineering all their Life- long; they expect, be- 

cauſe Mothers and Nurſes have done it to my you 

Maſter and Miſs, that all the World ſhou'd ſub- 

mit to their Humours when they come to be Men 

and Women. 

But it is not ſufficient to clear the Soil of Weeds 

and Briars, except you ſow it with good Seed; 

and therefore at the ſame time you root out ill Habits, 

Care muſt be taken to implant good ones :. The 

firſt and moſt important part whereof is, to infuſe 

into them, and take care they be throughly ſea- 

ſoned with a becoming Reverence, and awful Fear 

of God; learning them to tremble at his infinite 


* Nihil magis reddet Iracundos, quam Educatio mollis & 
blanda, | 
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Boox. 111. and incomprehenſible Majeſty ; to admire and adore 
the Perfection of his Holineſs; to take his Name 
into their Mouths but very ſeldom; and when they 
do, to mention it with Gravity and great Reſpe&; 
to diſcourſe of his Power, his Wiſdom, his eternal 
Eſſence, his Will, his Word, and his Works, not 
indifferent, and upon every Occafion, but with ſuch 
Seriouſneſs and Submiſſion, ſuch Modeſty and Hu- 
mility; and at Seaſons ſo proper, that all the World 
may perceive we have due Dread, and a conſtant 
Awe of that Being, which we take care to treat ſo 
very reſpectfully. Not to uſe themſelves to diſpute 
upon Religion, or call the Myſteries of it into que- 
{tion ; but reſign their Underſtandings to the Ora- 
cles of God, and be content to believe the Scrip- 
tures, in ſuch a Senſe as the truly Catholick Church 
hath embraced, and commanded to be taught and 
S In the ſecond Place, the Spirit of Children ſhould 
be ſtrengthened and confirmed by ingenuity and 
frankneſs of Temper, openneſs and eaſineſs of Con- 
verſation, Candor and Integrity; and eſpecially they 
ſhou'd be fixed in the fitneſs and the neceſſity of 
Virtue, and ſo made reſolute and zealous in Juſtice 
and Goodneſs, deaf and inflexible to every thing 
which is vicious and diſbonourable. Thus the 
Youth muſt by degrees be brought to embrace and 
ſtick to Virtue, upon a true and ſolid Principle, for 
its own fake, and real Excellence, and exact Con- 
gruity to the Dictates of uncorrupt Reaſon; and not 
be induced meerly by the force of Fear, or Intereſt, 
or ſome other Conſideration ſo ſlaviſn and merce- 
nary, that it cannot deſerve a Name ſo noble as Vir- 
tue. Theſe two Directions are principally L . 
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Man's private Uſe, and centre in his own Be- Cuaranv. 
nefit. l 0 W 
The Third regards other People, and hath a more 3. 
immediate tendency to fit him for, and render him 
eaſy and agreeable in Company. And to this pur- 
poſe you muſt uſe all means poſſible, for the ſweet- 
ning his Temper, teach him Rules of Civility and 
Complaiſance, and ſhew him the Deference that 
| ought to be paid to all Qualities; let him know 
{ how to make himſelf acceptable; how far it is fit 
to accommodate himſelf to other People's Humours, 
and ſubmit to their Manners. Alcibiades's peculiar 
Excellence was ſaid to lie in this obliging eaſineſs 
of Humour: And Ariſtippus was a Man of perfect 
Addreſs; ſo far from Moroſeneſs, or ſuffering the 
Study of Philoſophy to ſowre him, that Horace takes 
notice of him as a Perſon ſo debonnaire and well- 
faſhioned, that every thing he did became him, 
and he was never at a Loſs. 1 
*All Fortune fitted Ariſtippus well, - = 
Aiming at greater, pleas'd with what befel. Creech. 
Let your young Charge be ſo much a Maſter of 
Converſation, as to be capable of keeping all man- 
ner of Company; but let him chooſe and frequent 
none but ſuch as are virtuous and good. Let him 
abſtain from Vice, not upon Compulſion only, out 
of Fear, or Ignorance, but out of Inclination and 
Choice: For I there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween refuſing to be wicked, and not daring, or not 
knowing bow to be ſo. 
The fourth Virtue I deſire to have early ingraft- 3+ 
ed into the Minds of young People, is Modeſty : 5 
* Omnes Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res, &c. 
Hor. Ep. xvii, | 
} Multum intereſt, utrum peccare quis nolit, aut neſciat 
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Boox 111. This will preſerve them from that Forwardneſ5 
SY which puts them upon Contradiction and Diſpute, 


and attacking all they come near. With ſome Per- 
ſons it is never proper for us to engage at all; as 
thoſe particularly, whoſe Quality is much above, 
or very much bclow our own; whether the Differ- 
ence lie in Birth, or Riches, or Honour, or P. 

or Characters; theſe can never be a fit Match for 
us at any time. But indeed, thoſe that are ſo, ſhou'd 
not be encountered at all Times, nor upon all Oc- 
caſions; not for a trifling Circumſtance, an impro- 
per Expreſſion: In ſhort, what is of little Moment 
in it ſelf, or little or no Concern to us, will not 
juſtify our wrangling for it. To let nothing go 
without putting in an Exception to it, is ill- man- 
nered, impertinent, and troubleſome: But even in 
thoſe things that are worth a Diſpute, to be opinio- 


native and peremptory, warm and violent, clamo- 


rous and loud, is as much a Breach of this Virtue; 
for Modeſty tcaches Men to be meek and gentle, 
moderate and condeſcending : It cannot be recon- 
ciled with a poſitive dogmaricalway of Talk, with 
an abounding in our own Senſe, and a Reſolution 
not to be convinced: But it yields the Point when 
it is no longer defenſible; and, as it never diſputes 
for Oſtentation, or Diſputing's ſake, ſo it hath a juſt 


Deference to the Perſon, and his contrary Opinion; 


it preſerves Decency and good Manners; allows all 
that can poſſibly be granted, and takes care to ſoſten 
the Oppoſition of that which Judgment vill not 


ſuffer it to allow. But of this I have ſpoken in ano- 


ther Part of this Treatiſe already; and therefore ſhall 
diſmiſs the Subject at preſent, and with it three Parts 
of that Duty which Parents owe to their Children. 


| The 
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The fourth and laſt Part of this Duty concerns NV. 
the Affection they ought to bear towards their Chil- © 35. 
dren, and the Manner of treating and converſing Paternal 
with them when they are grown up, and the for- — 
mer Rules have had their deſired Effect. Now ve 
need not be told that the Affection between Parents | 
and Children is natural and reciprocal : But it 1s — 
ſtronger and more natural on the Parent's ſide, be- 
cauſe this is the ſtreight Courſe of Nature, carrying | 
on the Life, and promoting the Succeſſion of Man- 
kind by a Deſcent of a right Line; whereas that of 
Children are only by way of Rebound and Refle- 
Ction, and conſequently cannot move ſo vigorouſly 
back again as the former does forward. This in- 1 
deed ſeems rather to be the paying of a Debt, and 4 
the ſenſe and return of Kindneſſes received, than 1 
free, and natural, and pure Love. Beſides, he that | 
firſt does the Kindneſs, loves more than the Perſon 
who is paſſive, and receives it: And therefore the 
Parent, who is the firſt Mover, loves more vehe- 
mently than he is beloved again. Of this Aſſertion 
there are many Arguments to aſſure us. Every thing 
is fond of Exiſtence, and Exiſtence proves it ſelf by ' 
Exerciſe and Action. Now whoever docs Good to { 
another, does after ſome ſort exiſt in that Perſon; 
and he who gives Being, manifeſtly lives and acts in 
that Being which is propagated by him. He that 
docs a Kindneſs, does a noble and generous Thing; 
but he who receives it, hath not the ſame to alledge: 
For the Virtue is the proper Quality of the Firſt ; 
but the Profit and Advantage is peculiar to the Se- 
cond. Now Virtue, we know, is rooted in the 
Nature of the Thing, and conſequently is a more 
worthy and amiable, a more firm and permanent 
Quality than that of Advantage can poſſibly be; 


for 
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it may quickly vaniſh into nothing, and take it 5 7 


away. Again, we are fond of thoſe Things that 
are obtained with Difficulty and Expence: That i; 
dear to us which cofts us dear, ſays the Proverb. But 
the bringing Children into the World, the che. 
riſhing, maintaining, and educating them, are in- 
finitel ly more troubleſome for Parents to beſtow, 
than it is poſſible to be to Children to receive theſe 


| Advantages. 


But this Love of Parents is capable of a very juſt 
Diſtinction; and tho' there be two different ſorts 
of it, yet thus far they agree, that both are natu- 
ral. The firſt is purely and entirely ſo; little, if 
at all removed from that which we commonly call 
Inſtinft in Brutes; for they partake of it as well as 
we. This diſpoſes Parents to a ſtrange Tenderneſs 
for their Children, even at the Breaſt, and in the 
Cradle, and gives the firſt infant Cries and Com- 
plaints, a wondrous Power of moving Compaſſion, 
and piercing their very Souls. This likewiſe in- 
ſpires an unaccountable Fondneſs and Delight in 
them; while as yet they are only capable of divert- 
ing us, and as meer Play-things, as thoſe Wax and 
Plaiſter-babies which themſelves are ſhortly to be 
entertained withal. Now this Affection is not ſtrict- 
ly and properly Human : Nor ought a Man, en- 
rich'd with an Endowment ſo noble as Reaſon, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be thus enſlav'd to Nature, after 


the manner of Beaſts that know no better; but ra- 


ther that he ſhould be led by theſe Motions of the 


Soul, and follow them freely, with all that Tem- 


per and Evenneſs which Judgment and Conſidera. 
tion ſhould inſpire ; for theſe > ſhould preſide over 


Nature, and moderate its Affections, reducing all 


to 


hd C7 ww f ww 


quently more human and worthy of us. This en- 
clines us to love our Children more or leſs, as they 
are more or leſs attracting and deſerving our Aﬀe- 


ction; to riſe in this as theſe tender Plants of ours 


bloſſom and bud; and in proportion to the early 
Dawnings and brighter and ſtronger Shining of 


Wit and good Senſe, Virtue and Goodneis in 


them. Some Parents there are, who ſeem wonderful- 
ly tranſported with the firſt Appearances of this kind, 
but loſe the Satisfaction ſoon after, becauſe the 
Charge of maintaining them at firlt, is no great 


ö Matter; but that of the Education, which muſt 
improve and finiſh them, and bring Credit to their 


natural Gifts, is grievous and inſupportable. This 
looks as if they grudged their Children the Honour 
and Happineſs of growing wiſer and better, and 


were ſorry that they anſwer the End of their Crea- 
tion; a Folly ſo abſurd, ſo infinitely unreaſonable, 


that we may juſtly call them brutiſh and inhuman 


* Fathers who are guilty of it. 


Now in purſuance of this ſecond and properly 
paternal Affection, Parents ſhould by all means ad- 
mit their Children, ſo ſoon as they are capable of it, 
to keep them Company : They ſhould make them 
a competent Allowance, fit for the Rank and Con- 
dition of them and their Family ; ſhould enter them 


into Buſineſs, and let them ſee the World; confer 


and conſult with them abour their own private Af- 
fairs, communicate their Deſigns, their Opinions 
to them, not only as their Companions, bur their 
Friends, and not keep them in Darkneſs, and Strang- 
ers to things which they have ſo great an Intereſt in: 
Theſe ſhould conſent to, and even condeſcend to aſ- 

Tiett ſiſt 
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the other ſort is agreeable to theſe, and conſe- WW 
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Boox III. ſiſt in their becoming and innocent Diverſions, as 
Woccaſion ſhall offer, and ſo far as any of theſe things 
can conveniently be done; but till fo as to preſerve 
all due Regard to their own Authority, and the Cha- 
racter of a Parent: For certainly ſuch prudent Re- 
ſerves may be uſed in this Caſe, as would in no de- 
| gree diminiſh thatz and yet abundantly condemn 
A | that tern and auſtere, that magiſterial and imperi- 
j ous Countenance and Carriage, which never lets a 
V Child hear one mild Word, nor ſee one pleaſant 
ö Look. Men think it now below them to hear of 
N the Relation, and diſdain to be call'd Fathers; when 
[| yet God himſelf does not only condeſcend to, but 
1 delight in that Title above all others whatſoever. 
1 They make it no part of their Endeavour or Con- 
j cern, to win the Love of their Children, but pre- 
fer Fear and Awe, and reſpectful Expreſſions of Di. 
| ſtance, before all the Endearments and Teſtimonies 
4 of a dutiful and tender Affection: And, to contain 
them in theſe Sentiments the better, and to confirm 
them the more, they ſhew their Power by holding 
their Hands, and denying the Supplics that are ne- 
ceſſary and fit for them, make them (as the Term 
is) bite of the Bridle, and not only live like Beggars 
or Scoundrels at preſent, but threaten to keep them 
ſo, by leaving their Eſtates from them when they 
die. Now what Stuff is all this? How ſottiſh and 
ridiculous a Farce do ſuch People act? What is this 
but to diſtruſt the Efficacy of that Authority which 
is real and natural, and of right belongs to the Re- 
lation they ſtand in, that ſo they may uſurp a foreign 
and unjuſt Juriſdiction, and frame an artificial and ima- 
ginary Authority to themſelves? An Authority 
which all ſerious and good Men do but pity or con- 
temn; nay, which croſſes and contradicts the _ 
E 


very Reverence they would maintain, and render 
themſelves deſpicable in their own Families, a Jeſt 


and Scorn even to thoſe Children : Bur if it have 


not this Effect (which it too often hath) of draw- 
ing ſuch Contempt upon them, yet is it a mighty 
Temptation to young People thus us'd to take to 
Tricks, and little diſhoneſt Shifts, and without the 
leaſt remorſe, to cheat and impoſe upon fuch Pa- 
rents, whoſe Buſineſs indeed ſhould have been to 
regulateand inform their Minds, and ſhew them the 
Equity and Reaſonableneſs of their Duty; but by 
no means to have Recourſe to ſuch kind of Treat- 
ment as is much more agreeable to the arbitrary 
Violence of a Tyrant, than the affectionate Regards, 
and kind Care of a Father. What ſays the wiſe 
Comedian to this Purpoſe? 


 *Truly in my Mind the Man thinks much amiſs, 

Who believes that Government purely by Force, 

Shou'd have more Authority, and a better Foundation 

Than when tis accompany d with Tenderneſs and Re- 
ſpef. 


4s to the final Diſpoſal of the Eſtate, the beſt 

and wiſeſt way (all notable and extraordinary Acci- 
dents excepted) willbe, to take our Meaſures from 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country where we 
dwell: Forit ought to be preſum'd, that the Laws 


are wiſer than we, and that the Makers of them 


conſider'd things more maturely than private Men 

are likely to do: And if any Inconvenience ſhou'd 

afterwards happen from ſuch a Diſtribution, it will 
* Errat longe mea * Sententia, 

Qui imperium credit eſſe gravius aut ſtabilius 

Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitia adjungitur. 
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Lives; and therefore Reaſon, and Law, and com- 
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be much more excuſable to Poſterity, that we have 

err'd in going in the common Road, than if it had 
been by any particular Whimſy of our own. But 
ſure there cannot be agreater abuſe of the Truſt re- 
pos'd in us, and the Liberty we have to diſpoſe of 


our Fortunes as we pleaſe, than to let little fooliſh 


Fancies, and frivolous Quarrels, or private Reſent- 
ments, weigh down the Obligations of a higher Na- 
ture, and cither endite, oralter Articles in our Will: 

And yet how many Inſtances do we ſee of Men, 
who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported by a moſt 
unreaſonable Partiality, and are wrought upon ei- 
ther by ſome little officious Diligence, or the Pre- 


ſence of one Child when the reſt are abſent, to 


make a mighty Difference, where Blood and Duty 
have never made any at all; who play with their 
Wills as if it were a jeſting matter, and gratify or 


chaſtiſe ſuch Actions as do not deſerve ſuch Ani- 
madverſion; for it ought to be ſomething much 


more than common, which excludes thoſe who have 
a juſt Pretence to ſhare in what we leave, or that 
diſpoſes us to a Diviſion ſo uncqual, as ſhould very 
much affect the Fortunes of our Children, in pre- 
judice to one another, and leave no Mark whereby 
to know that they were Brothers and Siſters. And 
if the acting thus be a Fault, the threatning at adi- 
ſtance, or promiſing ſuch an Inequality, is highly 
wicked and fooliſh, and of moſt pernicious Influ- 
ence in the Family: And therefore I ſay ſtill, in de- 
ſpight of any ſupportable Defects in our Children, 
the Flatteries and Officiouſneſs of ſome, or the 

donable Provocations of others, let us fir down and 
conſider that this, as it is one of the laſt, ſoit is one 
of the moſt important and ſerious Actions of our 


mon 
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mon Uſage ought to take place in it: For theſe cue. Av. 

are the wiſeſt Guides we can follow, and in conform- 

ing to them, we take the ſureſt Courſe to anſwer 

the Obligations of our Character, to vindicate our 

Proceedings to the World, and to quiet and ſatisfy 

our own Conſciences. 

Weare now come to that other general Diviſion 39. 

of this Chapter, the Duty of Children towards . AA 

their Parents; than which there is not any more : 

plainly and viſibly writ in the Book of Nature, or 

more expreſly and poſitively enjoin'd by Religion: 

A Duty which ought to be paid them, not as meer 

and common Men, but as a ſort of Demy-gods, 

carthly and viſible Deities in mortal Fleſh. Upon 

this Account, Philo the Jew tells us, that the fifth 

Commandment was written half of it in the fir 

and the other half in the ſecond Table of the Deca- 

logue; becauſe it in part regards the Duty we owe 

to God, and in part that which we owe to our Neigh. 

bour: This is likewiſe ſo ſelf- evident and acknow- 

ledg'd a Duty, fo ſtrictly and indiſpenſably requir'd 
at our Hands, that no other Duty, no other Af- 

fection can ſuperſede it, even though our Affection 

to other Perſons may, and is allow'd to be more in- 

timate and tender: For put the Caſe, that a Man 

hath a Father and a Son both involved in the ſame 

Diſtreſs, and that he have it in his Power to relieve 

but one of them, it hath been the Opinion of ve ; 
| wiſe Men, that he is bound to aſſiſt his Father, not- ] 
| withſtanding his Affection to the Son (according to 
| what hath been urg'd upon that Occaſion) be the 
| greater and ſtronger. The Reaſon of which Reſo- 
* lution ſeems to be, that the Son's Debt to the Fa- 

ther is of longer ſtanding ;z and the Obligation bore g 
Date, and was in Force before that to his own Son; 
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| WY Vlike Nature, where no antecedent Tie can be can- 
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cell'd by any Engagement or Debt contracted af- 


terwards. 


Now this Duty principally confiſts in Gre Par- 


ticulars; all of which are comprehended under that 


ſignificant Expreſſion of honouring our Father and 


Mother. 


The firſt is Reverence; by which we are to un- 


derſtand, not only thoſe external Reſpects of the 


Looks, or Geſtures, or Behaviour, but the inward 
and reſpectful Senſe of the Mind; and this indeed 
chiefly, as the Source and Foundation of the other, 
Now this conſiſts in the high Eſteem, and profound 
Veneration for them, looking upon them as the 
Authors and Original of our Being, and all the 
Comforts of it. The Inſtruments and immediate 
Cauſes which the univerſal Father of all things was 
pleas'd to make choice of, for the bringing us out 
of nothing, and making us what we are; and there 


fore, in that Quality, bearing a ver y great Reſem- 
blance to God himſelf. 


The ſecond is Obedience, which, provided the 
Matter of the Command be lawful, cannot be diſ- 
pens'd with, upon the Pretence of any Rigour or 
Hardſhip that it is encumber'd with. And thus 


Jer, xxxv. we find the Rechabites commended by God himſelf, 


for complying with the Severities of Life, im poſed 
upon them and their Poſterity, by Jonadab hs 
Anceſtor. 

The Third is, Succouring them in all their Exi- 
gencies and Diſtreſſes, maintaining and cheriſhing 
them intheir Wants and Weakneſſes, old Ape and 
Sickneſs, Infirmities and Poverty, muſt be ſo far from 
provoking our Scorn and Contempr, that * 

1 | ut 
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ing and adviſing them in their Buſineſs, and exert- 
ing our utmoſt Power to do them Service. Of 
this we have ſome wonderful Examples in the other 
Parts of Nature; and Brutes themſelves have ſet us 

a noble, and almoſt inimitable Pattern; particularly 
the Stork, which St. Baſil ſo elegantly extols upon this 
Account: For the young Storks are ſaid to nouriſh 
and feed the old ones; to cover them with their 
Feathers, when the ihedding of their own expoſes 
them to the Injuries of the Cold and Weather; to 
fly in Couples, and join Wings to carry them on 
their Backs. Nature, it ſeems, inſpiring them with 
their artificial Contrivance of ſnewing this Piety and 
Affection. This Example is ſo lively, ſo very moving, 
that the Duty of Parents to their Children hath been 
expreſs'd in ſome Tranſlations by ArrimeAapyeir,that 
is, acting the Part of a Stork. And the Hebrews in 
conſideration of this eminent Quality, call this Bird 
Chaſida, which ſignifies kind, charitable, good-natur'd. 
Some very remarkable Inſtances of this kind among 
Men, we read in antient Hiſtory. Tymon, Son to 
the great Miltiades, when his Father was dead in 
Priſon, and ſo poor that he had not wherewith to 
bury him (tho' ſome ſay it was for the Payment of 
his Debts, for failure whereof, his Corps was arreſt- 
ed, and kept above-ground) ſold himſelf, and ſa- 
crificed his Liberty for a Sum of Money, to be ex- 


pended in defraying the Charges of his Funeral. This 


Man did not contribute to his Father's Neceſſities 
out of his own Abundance, or his actual Poſſeſſions, 
but parted with his Freedom; a thing dearer to him, 
and eſteemed more valuable than either Fortune, 
or Life it ſelf, for his Father's fake. He did not 

ttt relieve 
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but ſo many louder Calls, and more engaging Ties cuz. xrv- 
to Love and Duty, to Aſſiſtance and Reſpe& ad WY 
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1 Boox 111, relieve him alive, and in diſtreſs, but when he was 
1 WAV dead, no longer his Father, no longer a Man. What 
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7 
a brave, what an heroick Act was this! What may 
| we reaſonably imagine ſo gallant a Son would have 
f done! what indeed would he not have done for a 
5 living and a neceſſitous Father, one that had asked, 
ö or that had needed his Aſſiſtance! This is a gene- 
| rous and a glorious Inſtance of the Duty now un- 
der Conſideration. We are likewiſe told of two Ex- 
amples in the weaker Sex, Women who ſuckled, 
the one her Father, and the other her Mother, 
when they were Priſoners under Sentence of Con- 
demnation, and to be famiſhed to Death; which is 
ſ. id to have been heretofore a Puniſhment very com- 
monly inflicted in capital Caſes. It looks a little un- 
-"atural for a Mother to ſubſiſt upon her Daughter's 
Milk: This is turning the Stream back again up to 
to the Fountain-Head; but ſure it deſerves to be 
i conſidered by the Ladies of our Age, how very 
F natural, indeed how fundamental and primitive a 
4 Law of Nature it is, for Mothers to ſuckle, and 
= give that Suſtenance which Nature hath provided 
on purpoſe to their own Children. 

The Fourth Duty is, to be governed and directed 
by them in all matters of Moment; to attempt no 
conſiderable thing without raking their Advice, and 
asking their Conſent, and being confirmed in our 
Intentions and Deſigns, by the Parents Approbati- 
on and good liking. This is a general Rule, extend- 
ing to all the important Affairs of human life; all 
that are fit to trouble and conſult them about; but 
it hath a ſpecial Regard to the diſpoſing of them 
ſelves in Marriage, which is of all others the moſt 
weighty and ſerious, and ſuch as Parents have a 


particular 
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particular Right to be well informed of, and per- cn . 
| Fay ſatisfied in. — 
The Fifth is, covering their Vices and Imper- 
fections, ſubmitting to their Humours and Paſſions, 
their Severity and hard Uſuage, and bearing all their 

moſt unreaſonable Peeviſhneſs and angry Rebukes 
with Patience and Temper. Of this we have a not- 
able Inſtance in Manlius Pomponius. The Tribune 
had accuſed the Father of this Manlius to the Peo- 
ple, of ſeveral grievous Crimes; among the reſt of 
horrible Barbarity ro his Son; and among other In- 
dignities, that he forced him to dig, and drive the 
Plough. This Son went to this Tribune's Houſe, 
found him in Bed, and, putting a Knife to his 
Throat, made him ſwear tha the would withdraw 
the Indictment, and proſecute his Father no farther ; 
declaring, that he had rather ſubmit to the moſt 
flaviſh Drudgery his Father could impoſe upon him, 
and toil at it all the Days of his Life, than ſee him 
proſecuted and expoſed for any rigorous Carriage to 
him. 


Theſe five Duties, at firſt Sight, may perhaps 
ſeem too rigid, but there is no Child who would 
not allow them to be very reaſonable and becoming 
him to pay, did he but give himſelf the Trouble of 
conſidering ſeriouſſy how much he hath ſtood his 

| Parents in; what Pain and Anxiety, what tender 
Care and Concern, what Trouble and Expence, and 
what a World of Affection went to the bringing 

of him up. But this in Truth is a Computation 
which no Man is capable of making juſtly, till he 
come to have Children of his own; then Matters 
will appear to him quite otherwiſe than now they 
do: And therefore, as the Philoſopher, who was 
found riding on a Hobby-Horſe with his little Boy, 
deſired 
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Boox III. deſired that his Friend would forbear to expoſe that 
Verity of his, till he was a Father himſelf: So in 
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the Caſe before us, whoever ſhall imagine that the 
Duty to Parents is carried beyond Equity and Rea. 
ſon, or their Merits to their Children over- rated 
here, we muſt beg that he will be content to ſuſ- 
pend his final Determination of this Matter till 
that Time come, which alone can make him a com- 
petent Judge of it. 


— 


CHAP XV. 
Duties of Maſters and Servants. 


T Here remains now only the Third and laſt Par: 
of private and domeſtick Juſtice to be ſpoken 
to, which conſiſts of the mutual Duties of that 
loweſt Relation between Maſters and Servants. 
Nov, in order to a right Underſtanding of this 
Matter, we muſt remember, that there are different 
Sorts of Servants, and more eſpecially the three that 
follow. The Firſt are what we call Slaves, in which 
all the World abounded heretofore, and the great- 
eſt Part of it does ſo ſtill; for except one Quarter 
of Europe, they are ſtill reckoned as Part of their 
Maſters Riches and Eſtate: And accordingly, they 
have no Right in any thing, not ſo much as in their 
Goods, their Children, or their own Bodies; but 
their Patron hath an abſolute Power to buy and {ell 
them, to give them, or barter them away, and to 
deal with them in as arbitrary and uncontrolled a 
Manner as we do with our Horſes, or Cattel, or 
any Beaſts of Service. Of theſe we have delivered 


Book 1. Our Opinion at large in the firſt Book. The next 
Chap. 43. are, what we commonly call Servants and Attend- 


ants; theſe are Free-Men, and have a Right 1 _ 
lable 
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lable in their own Perſons and Poſſeſſions; nay , Char. XV. 


| they have ſuch an indefeaſible Liberty, that it can- 
not be taken away from them by any voluntary Com- 


pact of their own, or any other Means uſed in Pre- 


judice of it: But they are bound to pay Honour and 


Reſpect, Obedience and Service, for ſo long a Time, 


and upon ſuch Conditions as have been covenant- 


ed for; and their Maſters accordingly have a Power 
of commanding, correcting and puniſhing them, 
within the Bounds of Moderation and Diſcretion. 
The Third Sort are, what we may term Hirelings, 
or Workmen; which are ſtill leſs in Subjection than 
the former: For they are not obliged to Attendance, 
nor Obedience in general; but only to the Perform 
ance of that particular Work we take them for; and 


ſo they only make an Exchange of their Labour and 


Induſtry for ſo much of our Money; for thoſe that 
hire them have no Authority either to correct them 
for doing amiſs, or to command them at large in 
any other thing. 

Now, the Duty of Maſters towards their Ser- 
vants, whether in the Quality of Slaves, or of At- 
tendants, is, not to uſe them barbarouſly, but always 
to remember, that theſe too are Men, of the ve 
ſame Species with themſelves, made up of the ſame 
Materials, caſt in the ſame Mould, deſcended from 
the ſame Anceſtors; that it is not Nature which hath 
put any Difference, but only Fortune, and Fortune 
is a very humourſome and changeable Thing, for 
ſhe ſeems to make her ſelf great Diverſion with her 
Wheel, and triumph in turning thoſe that were at the 
Bottom up to the Top, and tumbling thoſe that ſat 
at the Top down to the Bottom: Conſequently, that 
the Diſtinction is not ſo great, as they are willing to 
imagine, nor what can bear them out in keeping 

their 
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Boox III. their Fellows at ſo vaſt a diſtance, and expecti 
\FYY ſuch wonderful Submiſſions from them. “ For theſe, 


ſays Seneca, are Men, and our poor Friends, and hum- 


ble Companions, but withal, our Fellow-Servants; for 


we are all equally at the Diſpoſal of the ſame Provi- 
dence. Our Servants then ſhould be treated with 
Courteſy and Condeſcenſion, not with proud Diſ- 
dain and impious Contempt z we ſhould rather 
make it our Buſineſs that they may love us, than 


that they may be afraid of us: But to deal roughly, 


and uſe them hardly, diſcovers great Inhumanity 
and Cruelty of Diſpoſition, and plainly declares, 
that we ſhould uſe all Mankind juſt fo, if we had 
them as much at our Mercy, and that it is not 
want of Will, but want of Power, which hinders 
us from the Execution of our barbarous Inclinati- 
ons. We are alſo obliged to have Regard to their 
Health, to be kind and tender of them in Sickneſs, 
and fad Accidents, to provide for their Inſtruction, 
and take ſpecial Care that they be taught their 
Duty; eſpecially ſuch Things as are neceſſary to be 
known for the Good of their Souls, and which 
their everlaſting Salvation may be promoted by. 
The Duty of Servants is to honour and fear their 
Maftcrs, with regard to this Relation between 
them, wharſocver they may be, or how little ſo- 
ever they may deſerve ſuch Deference in any other 
reſpects; to obey them faithfully and diligently, 
to be true to their Truſt, to ſerve not only in Ap- 
pearance, and while the Maſter's Eye is upon them, 
but ſincerely, ſeriouſly, and cordially, out of a Prin- 
ciple of Conſcience, and without the leaſt mixture 
of Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation; to ſow no Diſ- 


* Sunt homines contubernales, humiles amici, conſervi, 
#que Fortunæ ſubjecti. 
cord, 
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cord, or foment Jealouſies and Diſcontents in the .-, 
Family; to keep Secrets, not to turn Whiſperers or 


Hearkeners, or buſy Bodies, nor divulging what is 
done at Home to the Prejudice of their Maſter, 
but advancing his Intereſt, and vindicating his Re- 
putation, as well as aſſiſting and defending his Per- 
ſon ſo far as lies in their Power. And indeed there are 
ſeveral very noble, and generous, and brave Inſtan- 
ces upon Record of eminent Things done by Ser- 
vants for their Maſters; nay, ſome of them have 
gone ſo far as to hazard their own, for the ſaving 


their Maſter's Life, or the doing Right to their 
Honour. 


CHAP. XVL 
Duty of Princes and Subjects. 
I Oncerning Princes and their Dignity, the dif- 


| ferent Meaſures of their Power, the Humours 
to which this Elevation diſpoſes them, the Miſeries 
and Inconveniencies of ſo important a Truſt, we 
have had occaſion to ſpeak already, in the Forty 
ſixth Chapter of the Firſt Book, as we likewiſe 
have done very largely in the Second and Third of 
this Book, concerning their Duty, and how they 
ought to govern: Bur, all this notwithſtanding, 
we will juſt touch upon the main Strokes and ge- 
neral Heads of their Buſineſs in this Place. 
A Sovereign Prince is in a middle Station be- 
' tween God and his People, and therefore a Debtor 
he is to each of them; as ſuch, he ſhould conſtant- 
ly remember, that he is the living Image and Re- 
preſentation, the Vice-roy and Commiſhoner Ge- 
neral of the Great, the Almighty God, who is like- 
wiſe his Prince and his Maſter; that with regard 
to 


1390 Of WIS DOM. 
Boox 111, to his People, he is a ſhining Light, a Mirror in 
V continual Reflection, a Spectacle ſer up on high, 
that draws all Eyes to it; a Spring, of whoſe Wa- 
ters all his Subjects hope to drink; a Spur and 
mighty Incitement to Virtue, and one that can ne- 
ver do any Good, but the Benefit of it is diffuſed 
far and wide, and the Remembrance of it faithfully 
treaſured up, and put to Account. 'This in ſhort 
is his Character, and theſe the Conditions of his 
Station, and from hence it is very eaſy to infer, 
what muſt needs be required of him to anſwer and 
fill up the ſeveral Parts of this Deſcription, 
It is evident then, firſt of all, that he is in an 
eſpecial Manner obliged to Devotion, Religion, 
Piety, and the Fear of God; and that, not only with 
regard to himſelf, conſidered abſtractedly, and for 
the ſatisfying his own Conſcience, as he is a Man; 
but moreover with reſpect to his Government, in 
his politick Capacity, and as a Prince. Now the 
Piety which concerns us to obſerve in this Place, 
is conſequently not ſo much the perſonal, as the 
publick and princely Acts of it; the Care and Re- 
gard he ought to have for the Preſervation and Se- 
curity of the eftabliſhed Religion, making ſeaſona- 
ble Proviſion for its Protection and Defence by 
wholſome and wiſe Laws, ordering and inflicting 
ſevere Penalties upon the Poiſoners and Diſturbers 
of it, and taking all poſſible Care that neither the 
Doctrines and Myſteries of it be reviled and blaſ- 
phemed, nor the Rights of it violated, nor the Ex- 
erciſe of it innovated and confounded by fickle and 
factious Men. This is a Care that will conduce 
mightily to his Honour, and the Security of his own 

| Perſon and Government: For Men are naturally 
diſpoſed to ſtand in greater Awe of, and pay a more 
willing 
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convinced) does truly fear God. They are more 
fearful and cautiousin forming any Attempts againſt 
ſuch a one, becauſe the natural Notions of a ſuper- 
intending Providence repreſent him to Mankind, 
as one under the more ſpecial and immediate Care 


of God. * Piety (ſays an old Author) is one frong 


Guard. All the Malice of the evil Genius, and all 
the & trength of Fate are not able to take any hold 
on the pious Man; for his God delivers him from all 
Evil. Nor is this a Safeguard to his Perſon only, 
but to his Country and Government alſo; for all 
the Philoſophers and wiſe Men are unanimouſly 
agreed, that Religion is the ſtrongeſt Tie, the cloſeſt 
and moſt binding Cement of human vociety and 
mutual Commerce. 

The Prince is alſo bound to pay a ſtrict and in- 
violable Obedience to the Laws of God, and toen- 
force the ſame Obedience and religious Obſervance 


upon other People: For theſe Laws are indiſpenſ- 


able and eternal; and he who endeavours the re- 


verſing, or (which as to the Effect is almoſt the 


lame thing) the bringing them into publick Neglect 
and Contempt, is not only a Tyrant, but a Monſter. 
As to the People under his Juriſdiction, he is 
oblig d firſt of all faithfully and punctually to keep 
his Promiſes, and Covenants, and Treaties, whe- 
ther theſe Engagements were entred into with his 
own Subjects as Parties, or whether with any other 
that have an Intereſt in them. This is a Branch of 


natural and univerſal Equity; even God himſelf, 


who is above all Law but that of his own molt 

holy and divine Will, declares himſelf bound by, 

* Una cuſtodia Pietas. Pium virum nec malus Genius nec 

Fatum deyincit, Deus enim eripit eum ab omni malo. p 
EN 
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willing Obedience to a Governor, who (they are cr 


1392 Of WIS pon. 
Boox III. and always true to his Promiſes. Hath be ſaid it, 
Wand ſhall he not do it? And God is not a Man that 
he ſhould lie, or the Son of Man that he ſhouldrepent: 
Behold Ithe Lord have ſaid it, I will certainly bring it 
to paſs. Theſe are the Characters given us of him- 
ſelf, by the God that cannot lie, in holy Scripture: 
And it would ill become his Image upon Earth, to 
degenerate from that great Pattern above, and be 
changed into the Reſemblance of him who is the 
Father of Lies. But beſides the Obligations to Truth 
in this Reſpect, a Prince is the Security, the formal 
Guarrantee for the Laws and mutual Agreements be- 
tween his Subjects; and he is to ſee that they pro- 
ceed in all their private Tranſactions, according to 
Juſtice and Truth. His Engagement theretore 
to keep his Word is ſuperior and more binding than 
that of any other Man can poſſibly be; for there is 
not any Quality or Crime poſſible for a Prince to be 
guilty of, ſo ſhameful and deteſtable as the viola- 
ting his Word and his Oath. Upon which Ac- 
count it hath been obſerved, that whenever a Prince 
goes counter to his Promiſe, we are to ſuppoſe him 
controlled and over-power'd by ſome extraordi 
Accident or Exigence: For to imagine him falſe to 
his Engagements, without invincible Neceſſity, 
were to entertain a Preſumption inconſiſtent with 
the Reverence due to fo high a Character: Nor 
is he bound by hisown Promiſes and Covenants on” 
ly, but likewiſe by thoſe of his Predeceſſors, if he 
ſucceeded into their Right by Inheritance, or any 
other Way that declar'd him ſatisfied to take the 
Crown as he found it, or if they be ſuch as mani - 
feſtly contribute to the publick Safety and Advan- | 
tage. In ſhort, by the ſame Reaſon, and upon the 
fame Accounts, he may diſcharge himſelf of all the 
unreaſonable 
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to his People, that private Perſons think ſufficient 
to diſengage them from, when they ſtand bound 
to their Prince. 

Again, Princes, even the moſt abſolute of them 
all, ought to conſider, that although the Law (the 
civil and human Law I mean) be their own handy 
Work and proper Sanction, changed and abrogated 
at Pleaſure (for this legiſlative Power is the peculiar 
Right and diſtinguiſhing Character of Sovereignty) 
and ſo, in that reſpect, they are above the Law, as 
the Creator is above his Creature; yet ſo long as any 
Law ſtands unrepealed, and in full Force, they are 
bound in all Equity and good Conſcience to make 
it the Rule and Standard of their Actions and De- 
terminations : And it would be an infinite Blemiſh 
and Diſhonour to themſelves, as well as of ill Ex- 


ample and pernicious Conſequence to others, if they 


ſhould do otherwiſe: For this were to refuſe to ſtand 
to their own Act and Deed; a living in perfect 
ContradiCtion, and giving the Lie to themſelves. 
The great Auguſtus had like to have died with re- 
morſe, for having once upon Occaſion done in his 
own Perſon, a thing contrary to Law: Ageſilaus 
and Seleucus have left us very memorable Examples 
of this kind, and paid very dear for them. 

Thirdly, The Prince is a Debtor to his People 
for the regular Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and ought 
upon all Occaſions to make this the Meaſure of his 


Power, and not to flretch beyond the Line. This 


indeed is the peculiar Excellence of a Prince, a truly 
royal and diſtinguiſhing Virtue. Upon which Ac- 
count, it was both ſmartly and pertinently replied 
by an old Woman to King Philip, upon his put- 
ing her off, upon pretence that he was not at lei- 
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unreaſonable and prejudicial Promiſes, with regard Czar. xv: 
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Book 111.ſure to do her Right, that if he could not ſpare Time 
MWco do the Duty of his Office, he ought to lay it 
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down, and be a King no longer. But Demetrius did 
not come off ſo eaſily upon the like Provocation: 
For, upon histhrowing ſeveral of their Petitions in- 
to the River, without ever returning any Anſwer to 
them, or redreſſing the Grievances they complained 
of, they thought themſelves at Liberty to take ano- 
cher Courſe, and dethroned the King, who had ex- 
preſs'd ſuch an haughty — to his People and 
their Addreſſes. 
Once more: He ought to love and to cheriſh, to 
take a very tender Care of his Subjects, and imitate 
the King of Kings, in watching over them for 
their Good: His Affection and his Deportment ought 
to be that of a Husband to the Wife of his Boſom: 
His Bowels and provident Concern, thoſe of a Fa- 
ther to his Children: His Vigilance, that of a Shep- 
herd over his Flock; conſtantly keeping in his Eye 
the Advantage and Security of his People, and mak- 
ing their Eaſe, and Quiet, and Welfare, the Aim and 
End of all his Undertakings. The Happineſs of the 
Country is the Satisfaction and Joy oſa good King; 
the Strength, the Wealth, the Honour, the Vir- 
tue of his People are his chief Deſire and Delight. 
That Prince who looks no farther than himſelf, 
and his own Intereſt, abuſes and i upon him- 
felf: For he is noneof his own, nor is the State for 
him, but he for the State. He is indeed the Maſter 
and the Governor of it, but not to the Intent chat 
he ſhould domincer and tyrannize over it, but that, 
by the Advantage of ſo great a Power, he may be 


enabled to ſupport and maintain it. * The Peopleare 
committed to him, not as an abſolute Poſſeſſion, 


Cui non Civium ſervitus tradita, ſed mtela. 
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and to make them Slaves; but as a Truft, to be cu. xvi. 
their Guardian, and to uſe them like fo many Mi- 
nors under his Direction; to cheriſh, and breed, and 
watch over them : That by virtue of his vigilant 
Care, his Subjects may ſleep ſecurely; that in his 

| Toil and Fatigues they may find Eaſe and Leiſure, 
that his Induſtry may preſerve their Properties and 
Pleaſures, and that every Man under his Juriſdicti- 
on may know and feel experimentally that he is as 
much for their Advantage as he is above them in 
Dignity and Power. 

Now, In order to the being ſo indeed, and the 7. 

effectual Diſcharge of this important Tru! „ it will 

| be neceflary for him to govern himſelf by the Rules 
which have been laid down at large in the ſecond 
and third Chapter of this Book: That is, to be 
ſufficiently provided with a wiſe Counſel, a ſub- 
ſtantial Exchequer, and a convenient Strength of 
Forces at Home, and with ſignificant Alliances and 
Friends abroad. To manage this Proviſion to the 
beſt Advantage, and ſo to act and rule, both in 
Peace and War, that he may reign in the Hearts 
of his People, and beboth loved and feared by them 
at the ſame time. 

To be ſhort, and fay all in a Word, the Cha- 3 
rafter of a truly good King is compounded of theſe 
following Qualifications: He muſt fear and rever- 
ence his Maſter, Almighty God, above all; he muſt 
be prudent and conſiderate i in his Deſigns, vigorous 
and bold in the Execution of them, firm in his Re- 
ſolutions, true to his Word, wiſe and diſcerning in 
his Counſel, tender of his Subjects, aſſiſting to his 
Friends, formidable to his Enemies, compaſſionate 
to thoſe. in Diſtreſs, courteous and kind to good 
Men, a Terror to the Wicked, and juſt to all. 
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Pretenſion, ꝓe he otherwiſe a good or bad Gover- 
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The Duty of Subjects towards their Prince, cc con- 
ſiſts of three Particulars. The Fir is Honour and 
Reverence, and this is due to Princes, in regard th 
are the Image and Similitude of the moſt High God, 
eſtabliſhed and ordained by him; and therefore thoſe 
who diſparage and detract from them, that revile 
or ſpeak ill of them, and endeavour to ſow Diſcords 
and diſcontented Thoughts, by virulent Reproaches, 
or wicked Scandals, are very highly to be blamed. 
Theſe indeed are the true Deſcendants of prophane 
and undutiful Ham, who either invent and contrive, 
or at leaſt expoſe and deride their Father's Shame. 
The Second is Obedience, which is a Word of very 
extenſive Signification, and includes ſerving chem 
in the Wars, paying the Taxes and Tributes im- 
poſed by their Authority, and the like. The Third is, 
heartily deſiring their Happineſs and Proſperity, and 
recommending them and their Undertakings to the 
Bleſſing and Protection of Almighty God, in con- 
ſtant and fervent Prayers for them. 

But a very conſiderable Doubt ariſes upon this 
Occaſion, which is, Whether all theſe Duties are 
to be paid to all Princes without any Diſtinction; 
whether wicked Princes, whether Tyrants have a 
Right to them? This Controverſy cannot be de- 


cided by any ſingle poſitive Anſwer; but to come 
to a true Reſolution of the Point, we muſt ſtate 


the Caſe, and diſtinguiſh the Circumſtance cauti- 
ouſly : For a Prince may be tyrannical either at the 


very Entrance into his Power, or in the Exerciſe of 
it afterwards, that is, he may uſurp his Authority, 
or he may abule that rightful one which he is fairly 
poſſeſſed of. If his Entrance upon the Government 
be tyrannical, that is, if he invade withour any juſt 


nor 


by Methods of Juſtice and legal Redreſs, if there 
be any Opportunity of obtaining Redreſs that way ; 
but if there be not, then by open Force. And in- 
deed I take it, that where we meet with the Word 
Tyrant in old Authors, who uſe it in an ill Senſe, it 
ought conſtantly to be thus underſtood : And Cicero 
ſays, that among the antient Greeks, there were par- 


{ ticular Honours and Rewards aſſigned to thoſe who 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuch Deliverances of 
their Country from a lawleſs Yoke. Nor can this, 
in any good Propriety of Speech, be called reſiſting 
one's Prince, ſince it ſuppoſes him never to have 
been ſo, either in Right or in Fact, but only one 


who put himſelf upon the Poople without ever be- 


ing received, or recognized as ſuch. 

The Caſe is different, if this Tyranny be charged 
upon the Exerciſe and Adminiſtration of his Power 
only; that is, if he be duly poſſeſſed of his Power, 
but uſe it unduly ; if he be cruel or wicked, which 


in the modern Language is, tyrannical and arbitrary. 


And here again we muſt be beholden to another 
Diſtinction, to heip us to a right Underſtanding of 


the Caſe: For a Prince may be tyrannical in this Senſe 


of the Word, three ſeveral ways, and a different 
ſort of Behaviour is required from Subjects, with 
regard to each of them. | 

Firſt, he may be ſo, by violating the Laws of God 
and Nature, acting contrary to the eſtabliſhed Re- 
ligion of his Country, the expreſs Commands of 


God, or the native Liberty of Mens Conſciences. 


In this Caſe we muſt by no means obey him, accord- 
ing to the Maxims laid down in Holy Scripture, 
that We ought to obey God rather than Man, and to 

VUunn3 - fear 
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nor, it matters not much; it hath been the general Czar. vl. 
Senſe of wiſe Men, that he ought to be withſtood . 
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Boox. III fear h:mwho hath power over the whole Man, more than 
bin ubo hath power over one part of the Man only, and 


_ qualeſcunque tolerare. | 


that the leſs, and more incon/iderable part of him to. 


But then, if we can have no Relief by Law or Ju- 


ſtice, we muſt not have recourſe to Violence, which 
is the contrary Extreme to a ſinful Compliance, but 


keep the middle Way, which is to flee or to ſuffer. 


The ſecond Caſe is not quite fo bad as the former, 
becauſe it offers no Violence to the Conſciences of 
Men, but to their Bodies and Eſtates only, by abu- | 
ſing his Subjects, refuſing to do them Juſtice, tak- 
ing away the Liberty of their Perſons, and the Pro- 


perty of their Eſtates. And here the three Duties 


mentioned before, Honour and Obedience, good 
Wiſhes and Prayers, ought ſtill to be paid, with Pa- 
tience and Submiſhon, and a Senſe and Acknow- 
ledgment of the Wrath of God let looſe upon them 
in this Scourge of an unjuſt Prince: For there arc 
three Conſiderations fit to be attended to upon ſuch 
Occaſions. One is, That all Power is of God, and 
be that refifleth the Power, reſiſteth the Ordinance of 
God. * The Gods (ſays a very wile and judicious 
Heathen) have committed the ſupreme Judgment and 
laſt Determination of human Affairs to the Prince: | 
The Glory of Obedience is the Subjects Portion; we 
muſt therefore wiſh and pray that we may have none 


| but good Princes, but when we have them, wwe muſt 


endure them whether they be good or bad. The Ground 
and formal Reaſon of our Obedience does not lic in 
the Conſideration of their Perſonal Virtues, or juſt 
and commendable Adminiſtration, but in their Cha- 
racter and Superiority over us. There is a vaſt Dif- 
ference between T rue and Good, and he who is tru- 

* Principi ſummum rerum Judicium Dii dederunt : Subdi- 
tis obſequii gloria relicta eſt. Bonos Principes voto expetere, 


ly 


nor, is to be regarded as the Laws themſelves are, 


5 which bind us not upon the Account of their Juſtice 
nd Convenience, but purely upon the Account of 
their being Laws, and having the Sanction that is re- 
quiſite to give them Authority. A ſecond Reflection 
upon this Occaſion ſhould be, that God permits Hy- 


pocrites, and ſets up wicked Men to bear Rule for 


| the Sins of a People, and in the Day of his fierce An- 


He makes a barbarous unjuſt Prince the In- 


ſtrument of his Vengeance; and therefore this muſt 
be born with the ſame Temper of Mind with which 


we ſubmit to other Calamities made uſe of by God 


for that Purpoſe: * Like a Blaſt, or a barren Tear, 
nundatious and exceſſive Rains, or Evils in the Courſe 
ef Nature, ſo ſhould the Avarice and Luxury of Prin- 
ces be endured by thoſe they oppreſs, ſays Tacitus. In- 
ſſances of this kind we have in Saul and Nebuchad- 
| wezzar, and ſeveral of the Roman Emperors before 
Conſtantines Time, and ſome others, as wicked 
Tvyrants as was poſſible for them to be, and yet good 
Men paid them theſe three Duties notwithſtanding, 


and were commanded ſo to do by the Prophets and 


Preachers of thoſe Times, in A greement to our 
Great Maſter, the Oracle of Truth it ſelf, who di- 
| reds his Diſciple to obey thoſe that ſat in Moſes's 
| Chair, though in the ſame Breath, he charges thoſe 


very Governors with Wickedneſs and Cruelty, with 


| binding heavy Burdens, and laying upon Men's Should- 
ers more than could be born. 

' The third Caſe concerns the State in general, Matt.xxiii. 
when the very Fundamentals of Government are 
endeavoured to be torn up, or overturn d, when he 


* Quomodo Sterilitatem, aut nimios Imbres, & cætera Na- 


vduræ mala, fic Luxum & Avaritiam Dominantium tolerare. 


Uuuu4 goes 
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: ty our Governor, though he be not a good Gover- Snare. 
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Boox 111. goes about to change, or to take away * Confti- 
WY MV rution; as if, for Inſtance, a Prince would make 


that which is Elective, Hereditary, or from an Ari- 
ſlocracy, or Democracy, or any other ſuch mix'd 
Government, would engroſs all to himſelf, and make 
it an abſolute Monarchy, or in any other Caſe like, 
or equivalent to theſe, ſhall attempt to alter the State 
from what it was formerly, and ought to continue. 
In this Cale Men may, and ought to withſtand him, 

and hinder any ſuch Attempts from taking place up- 
on them, and that, either by Methods of legal Juſtice 
or otherwiſe; for a Prince is not the Maſter and Diſ- 


Poſer of the Conſtitution, but the Guardian and Con. 


ſervator of it. But then, this muſt be done regularly 
too, for the ſetting ſuch Matters right, does not be- 
long to all the Subjects indifferently, hut to thoſe 
who are the Truſtees of the State, or have the prin- 
Cipal Intereſt in ir. Who theſe are, the Conſtitu- 
tions of the reſpective Countries muſt determine: 
In Elective Kingdoms, the Electors; in others, the 
Princes of the Blood; in Republicks, and thoſe Pla- 
ccs which have Fundamental Laws, the States Ge- 
neral aſſembled : And this I conceive to be the only 
Caſe which can juſtify Subjects in reſiſting a Tyrant 
in this ſecond Senſe of the Word, with regard to 
the Exerciſe of his Power, and "the Pretence of 
Male-Adminiſtration. What 1 have hitherto de- 
livered upon this laſt Cafe is meant of Subjects; that 
is, of thoſe who are not permitted in any Circum- 
ſtances, or upon any Provocation to attempt any 
thing againſt their Sovereign; of them, I ſay, who 
are by the Laws declared guilty of a capital Crime, 
if they ſhall but counſel, or compaſs, or ſo much 
as imagine the Death of their King. And if ſo much 
be allowable to Men under theſe Obligations and 

| | Penalties, 
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Penalties, then no doubt it is lawful, nay, it is car x 
highly commendable and a glorious Action in a WY 


Stranger, or Foreign Prince, to take up Arms for 
the Defence and Revenge of a whole Nation la- 
bouring under unjuſt Oppreſſion; to redreſs their 
Wrongs, and deliver them from the heavy Yoak of 
Tyranny, as we find Hercules in his Time, and af- 
terwards Dion and Timoleon, and not long ſince Tamer- 
lane Prince of the Tartars, who defeated Bajazet 

the Turkiſh Emperor, at the Siege of Conſtantinople. 
Such is the State of a Subject's Duty to his Prince, 
during his Life-time; but when Princes are dead, 
it is but an Act of Juſtice to examine into their Acti- 
ons. It is indeed a cuſtomary Thing ſo to do, and 
a very reaſonable and uſeful Cuſtom no doubt it is. 
The Nations that obſerve it, find mighty Benefit 
from this Practice, and all good Princes will have 
Reaſon to encourage and deſire it, becauſe thus, that 
common Complaint would be quite taken away, that 
all Princes are treated alike, and that there is no Di- 
ſtinction obſerved in our Reſpects to the Memory 
of the Good and Bad. Kings are the Law's Fellows, 
if they be not their Maſters; and the Revenge, 
which Juſtice will not permit to be taken upon their 
Perſons, it is but fitting that it ſhould take upon 
their Reputation, and the Eſtates of their Succeſſors. 
We owe Subjection and Obedience to all Kings 
alike, becauſe this is an Obligation annexed to their 
Offices, and payable purely upon that Conſideration; 
but we cannot be accountable for our Affection and 
Eſteem to all alike, becauſe theſe will depend upon 
their Qualities, and are due only to their Merits and 
Virtue. Let us then reſolve patiently to endure 
even the worſt and moſt unworthy, while we have 
them; let us endeavour to cover and — the 
* 
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Cuar. Ar Vices of the Living, for this is what Reſpoct to 


their Authority requires from us; and beſides the 
Weight and Difficulty of their Charge, and the Pre- 
ſervation of publick Peace and Order, challenge our 
joint Endeavours, and ſtand in need of the utmoſt 
we can poſſibly do to ſupport them. But when they 
are withdrawn, and gone off the Stage, it would 
be hard to deny us a juſt Liberty of expreſſing our 
real Thoughts of them, without all that Reſerve, 
Nay, it is an honeſt and a commendable Pattern 
which the Proceedings ſet to Poſterity, who can. F 
not but look upon it as a ſingular Commendation 
of our Obedience and Reſpect, that we were con- 
tent to pay theſe to a Maſter, whoſe ImperfeCtions 
we were very well acquainted with. Thoſe Writers 
who, upon the Account of Perſonal Intereſt, or Ob- 
8 eſpouſe the Memory of a wicked Prince, 
and ſet it off to the World, do an Act of private 
Juftice at the Expence of the Publick ; for to ſerve, 
or ſhew themſelves grateful, they defraud Mankind 
of the Truth. This Reflection were an admirable 
Leſſon for the Succeflor, if it could be well obſerv- 
ed, and a powerful Check it might be to the Ex- 
orbitancies of Power, to think with one's ſelf that 
the Time will ſhortly come, when the World will 
make as free with his Character as they do at preſent 
with his * — 8. 


c H 4 P. XVII. 
Duty of MAGISTRATES. 


Hoſe few wiſe and good Men who are Mem- 

bers of the Common- wealth, would doubt- 

leſs be better pleaſed to retire into themſelves, and 
live at Eaſe, full of that ſweet Content _— 
cellent 
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cellent and intelligent Perſons know how to give cas: xvn. 
themſelves, in the Contemplation of the Beauties 
of Nature, and the Works of Providence, than to 
' # facrifice all this Satisfaction to Buſineſs and a pub- 
ück Poſt, were it not that they hope to do ſome 
good, in being ſerviceable to their Country by their 

own Endeavours, and in preventing the whole Ad- 

miniſtration of Affairs from falling into ill, or un- 

skilful Hands. This may, and ought to prevail with 

Perſons of this Character, to conſent to the Trouble 

of being Magiſtrates: But to cabal and make Par- 

ties, and court Employments of Truſt with Eager- 

neſs and Paſſion, eſpecially ſuch as are judicial, is 

a very baſe and ſcandalous Practice, condemned as 

ſuch by all good Laws, even thoſe of Pagan Repub- 

licks (as the Julian Law among the Romans abun- 

dantly teſtifies) unbecoming a Man of Honour, and 

the ſhrewdeſt Sign that can be that the Perſon is 

unfit for the Truſt he ſeeks ſo vehemently. To buy 

publick Offices is ſtill more infamous and abomi- 

nable, the moſt ſordid, the moſt villainous Way of 

Trading in the World: For it is plain, he that buys 

in the Piece, muſt make himſelf whole by ſelling 

out again in Parcels; which was a good Reaſon 

for the Emperor Severus, when he was declarin 

apainſt a Fault of this nature, to ſay, That it was 

very hard to condemn a Man for making Money of that 
which he had given Money for before. 
' Juſt for all the World as a Man dreſſes, and ſets 
his Perſon in Order and Form, putting on his beſt | 
Face before he goes abroad, that he may make a | 
Figure, and appear well in Company; ſo is it fit 
that a Man ſhould learn to govern his own Paſ- 
ſions, and bring his Mind to good Habits, before 
he preſume to meddle with publick Buſineſs, * 

| r 
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Book III. take upon him the Charge of governing other Peo- 
(ple. No Man is fo weak to enter the Liſts with 


an unmanaged Horſe, or to hazard his Perſon with 
ſuch a one in any Service of Conſequence and Dan- 
ger; but trains and teaches him firſt, breeds him 
to his Hand, and uſes him to the Exerciſe he is de- 
ſigned for: And is there not the ſame Reaſon that 
this wild and reſtiff part of our Soul ſhould be ta- 
med and accuſtomed to bear the Bit? ſhould be 
perfectly inſtricted in thoſe Laws and Meaſures 
which are to be the Rule of our Actions, and upon 
which, the good or ill Conduct of our Lives will 
depend? Is it not reaſonable, I ſay, that a Man 


ſhould be Maſter of his own private Behaviour, and 


expert in making the beſt of every Accident and 
Occaſion, before he venture out upon the publick 
Stage, and either give Laws to others, or correct 
them for the Neglect of thoſe they have already? 
And yet (as Socrates obſerved very truly) the Man- 
ner of the World is quite otherwile: F or, tho' no 
body undertakes to exerciſe a Trade to which he 
hath not been educated, and ſerved a long Appren- 
ticeſhip, and how mean and mechanical ſoever the 
Calling be, ſeveral Years are beſtowed upon the 


learning of it; yet in the Caſe of publick Admini- | 


ſtrations, which is of all other Profeſſions the moſt 
intricate and difficult (fo abſurd, ſo wretchedly care- 
leſs are we) that every body is admitted, every body 
thinks himſelf abundantlyqualified to undertake them. 
Theſe Commiſſions are made Compliments and 
Things of Courſe, without any Conſideration of 
Men's Abilities, or regarding at all, whether they 
know any thing of the matter; as if a Man's Qua- 
lity, or the having an Eſtate in his Country, could 
inform his Underſtanding, or ſecure his Integrity, 

or 
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| or render him capable of diſcerning between Right Cuar n. 
and Wrong, and a competent Judge of his poorer 
| (but perhaps much honeſter and wiſer) Neighbours. 
| Magiſtrates have amix'd Quality, and are placed 3+: 
in a middle Station, between ſovereign Princes and 
private Subjects. Theſe Subalterns therefore have 
a double Task incumbent upon them, and muſt learn 
both how to Command, and how to Obey. To 
obey the Princes who cruſt and employ them, to 
' ſubmit to, and truckle under the paramount Au- 
thority of their ſuperior Officers; to pay Reſpect to 
their Equals, to command thoſe under their Juriſ- 
diction, to protect and defend the Poor, and thoſe 
that are unable to contend for their own; to ſtand 
in the Gap, and oppoſe the powerful Oppreſſor, 
and to diſtribute Right and Juſtice to all Sorts and 
Conditions of Men whatſoever. And if this be the 
Buſineſs of a Magiſtrate, well might it grow into 
a Proverb, that the Office diſcovers the Man, ſince 
no mean. Abilities, no common Addreſs can ſuffice 
for the ſuſtaining ſo many Characters at once, and 
to act each Part ſo well as to merit a general Ap- 
probation and Applauſe. ; 
As to the Sovereign, by whoſe Commiſſion the 4: 
Magiſtrates act, his Commands muſt be the Rule 
of their Behaviour. Some of his Orders they ought 
to execute ſpeedily, ſome again they muſt by no 
means comply with, or be in any Degree inſtru- 
mental in the Execution of them; and in others, 
the moſt adviſable Courſe will be, to ſuſpend their 
Obedience for ſome convenient Time. | 
In all Commiſſions which leave the Cogniſance, "ops 
of the Matter to the Magiſtrate, ſuch as thoſe of 
Oyer and Terminer, and in all others where this is 
the Clauſe[ 7 far as to you ſhall appear] or any other 


Cauſe 
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Bok II. Cauſe equivalent ro this, inferred z or which, though 
they do not refer the Cogniſance to him, yet order 


ſuch things as are either manifeſtly juſt, or at leaſt 
lawful and indifferent in their own Natures, he 
ought to obey readily, and without Demur; for here 
is no Difficulty, nor any Ground at all for a juſt and 
reaſonable Scruple. 

In ſuch Commiſſions and Orders as do not leave 
the Cogniſance of the Matter to him, but only de- 
eree ſome Point of executive Obedience; as in thoſe, 
particularly, which we commonly call Mandates 
and Warrants, if they be contrary to any poſitive 
Law which the Sovereign hath Power to diſpenſe 
with, and there be Clauſes of Non-obſtante for that 
Purpoſe, to ſave the Party harmleſs, he is obliged to 
obey his Orders without more to do: Becauſe, ac- 
cording to the Civil Conſtitution, and the Laws of 
the Land, the Sovereign hath a Liberty reſerved to 
him of relaxing, or ſetting aſide the Law in ſuch 
particular Caſes: And the having ſuch a Power 
over all Laws whatſoever, is the very thing in 
which abſolute and unlimited Sovereignty conſiſts. 

In Caſes contrary to Law, and where no ſuch diſ- 
penſing Clauſe is inſerted, or ſuch as manifeſtly 
make againſt the Publick Good (though there ſhould 
be an Indemnifying Clauſe) or where the Magi- 
ſtrate knows his Orders to be obtained by Surprizes, 
or upon falſe Suggeſtions, or by corrupt Methods, 
he ought not, in any of theſe three Caſes, to be 
haſty in the executing his Orders, but let them lic 
by a while, and with all Humility remonſtrate 
againſt them; and, if Occaſion be, repeat thoſe 


Remonſtrances a ſecond or a third Time; but if the 


Command be peremptory and unalterable, and re- 
peared as often, then he is to comply fo far as in 
| | Honour 
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Honour and good Conſcience he may, and for the cn xvn. 


reſt, to excuſe himſelf as well as he can. 

In Matters contrary to the Law of God and Na- 
ture, he muſt lay down his Office, and be content 
to quit allʒ nay, reſolve to ſuffer the worſt that can 


come, rather than be inſtrumental in, or conſent- 


ing to them. I cannot ſo much as allow him to 
deliberate, or once to doubt, in ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, what he ſhould do; for natural Juſtice cannot 
be hid, it ſhines clearer and brighter than the Sun; 
and all Men muſt ſee it, except thoſe only who 
wilfully ſhut their Eyes, and wink hard againſt it. 

All this Advice relates ro Things in agitation, 
and intended, or ordered to be done; but as for 
thoſe which the Sovereign hath done already, ler 
them be never ſo wicked and unreaſonable, a Man 
had better diſſenſble a Matter as well as he can, and 
try to wipe out all Remembrance of it, than loſe 
all, by provoking, and expoſtulating with a Prince 
to no purpoſe; as Papinian did. For * it is the very 
Exiremity of Madneſs to ſtriue againſt the Stream, 
where no Ground can be got, nor any thing but Hatred 
and Disfavour for our Pains. 

As for their Duty, when conſidered in their other 
Capacity, and with regard to the private Subjects 
under their Government, Magiſtrates muſt always 
remember whoſe their Authority is, and from 
whence they derive it: That this is none of their 
own proper Right, but meerly a Truſt; that they 
hold it from and under a Prince, that he hath the 
Fee, and is the Lord and conftant Proprietor z but 
they are Tenants and Stewards at Will, put in to 
exerciſe this part of Juriſdiction for ſo long a Term 


Fruſtra niti, & nihil aliud niſi Odium quærere, extremæ 


eſt dem entiæ. 
| | I only 


1 
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Boo III. only as their Commiſſion purports, or during his 
S Pleaſure, and no longer: Now from hence it ; 


F WisDoM. 


very natural and obvious to infer, 

That a Magiſtrate ought to be eaſy of Acceſs, 
always ready and at leiſure to hear and receive the 
Petitions and Complaints preferred to him. That 
his Doors ſhould be open to all Comers, and he az 
ſeldom out of the way as is poſſible; but eſpecially 
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not ſo wilfully, and by Contrivance, for he ſhould | 


conſider himſelf as no longer at his own Diſpoſal, | 
but a Servant of the Publick, and devoted to the Þ 
Uſe and Benefit of other People: A great Poſt i 


4 great Slavery. And this was the reaſon why 


Moſes's Law commanded, that the Judges ſhould | | 
keep their Seſſions, and decide Controverſies in the 


any Difficulty in addrefling for, -or in obraining it. 


Gates of their Cities, that ſo Juſtice might offer it 
ſelf to all that went in and out, and none might find 


He ought to receive the Applications of all Per- 
ſons and Conditions alike, and be open and kind to 


all, the Mean as well as the Great, and the Poor no 


leſs than the Rich. Upon which account it is, that 


one of the Philoſophers compared a Magiſtrate to 


an Altar, to which all People have recourſe in their 


Affliction and extream Neceſſity, pour out their 


Souls there, and depend upon Relief and Conſola- 


tion for their Troubles from ſo doing. 
But, tho” in point of Juſtice he ſhould be free 


and open, yet in Friendſhips and Acquaintance he 


ought to be exceedingly reſerved, not to make him- 
ſelf cheap and common, nor te admit any into his 
Familiarities and intimate Converſation, except 
ſome very few choice Perſons, ſuch as are knownto 
be Men of ſound Senſe, and ſtanch Virtues, and 


* Magna ſeryitus, magna fortuna, 


thele 
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theſe roo, but privately : For a large and general car vn. 
Acquaintance debaſes the Authority of his Chara- 
cee, and abates of that Firmneſs and Vigour which 
is neceſſary for the due Diſcharge of it. When 
Cleon was choſen and admitted to the Government, 
hae called all his Friends together, and ſolemnly re- 
nounced from that time whatever Friendſhip had 
been formerly between them, as thinking the con- 
tinuing under ſuch Engagements, by no means re- 


| concileable with the Truſt he had now took upon 


him; and Cicero obſerves accordingly, that a Man 
| muſt put off the Character of the Friend, and lay 


that quite aſide, before he can do Right to the part 
of a Judge. 
I) bhere are two things wherein the Office of a Ma- 


giſtrate chiefly conſiſt: The one is, to & preſerve 


and keep up the Honour, and Dignity, and juſt 


Rights of the Prince who hath employed him, and 


of the Publick, whoſe Repreſentative he is, with a 
becoming State, with Gravity, authoritative Beha- 
viour, and a well-tempred Severity. 


Next, He is to act like a true and faithful Tran- 


| ſcript from the Original, an Interpreter and Ex- 
excutor of his Maſter's Will, to ſee that this bedu- 


ly declared, and diligently obſerved. By this Will 


I mean the Law; for this is the authentick Will 
of the Prince, and the only Declaration of it which 
Subjects are bound to take notice of. Of this the 


Magiſtrate is to exact a faithful Account, and pun- 


| Ctual Obſervance; for which reaſon we often find 
him termed by Authors, The living, and the ſpeak- 
ing Law. 


* Gerere perſonam civitatis, ejus digniratem & decus ſuſti- 
nere, | 


XXXX Now, 
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Boox III. Now, though it be the Duty of a Magiſtrate, 


ED and an excellent Qualification in him to tem 


Juſtice with Prudence, and Severity with Gentle. 
neſs and Forbearance, yet it mult be confeſſed 
much more for the common Advantage, to have 
ſuch Magiſtrates as encline to the Excels of Shar 

neſs and Rigour, than thoſe who are diſpos'd to 
Mildneſs, and Eaſineſs, and Compaſſion. For even 
God himſelf, who ſo highly recommends, ſo ſtrictly 
enjoins all thoſe human and ſoft Diſpoſitions upon 
other Occaſions, yet poſitively forbids a Judge to 
be moved with Pity. The ſtrict and harſh Magi- 
ſtrate is the better Reſtraint, the ſtronger Curb; he 
contains People in Bounds, and preſerves a due Awe 
and Obedience of the Laws: The mild and merci- 


ful one expoſes the Laws to Contempt, makes Ma- 


giſtracy cheap, and leſſens the Prince, who made 
both the Law and the Magiſtrate, in the Eyes and 
Eſteem of the People. In one Word, There muſt 


go two Qualifications to the capacitating a Man for 


the diſcharging this Office compleatly, Integrity 
and Courage: The firſt cannot ſubſiſt alone, but 
ſtands in need of the ſecond to ſupport and back it. 
The former will be ſure to keep the Magiſtrate's 
Hands clean from Avarice, and Partiality, and Re- 
ſpect of Perſons ; for Bribery and Gifts, which are 
the Bane and utter Exterminators of Truth, and 
from any other Violation of Juſtice, which Plato 


calls (what indeed it ought to be) a pure unblemiſh- 


ed Virgin. This will alſo be a Guard to him againſt 

his Paſſions, the Averſion, or the Affection he may 

bear to the Parties concern'd, and indeed all other 

Reſentments, which are but ſo many Enemies and 

Underminers of Right and Equity. But _— 
| | W 
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will find great Occaſion for Courage too, to ſtand Cx ar u, 
his Groundagainſt the Menacesand imperious Sollici- 
tations of great Men, the Requeſts and Importuni- 
ties of Friends, who fancy they havea ſort of Right 
to diſpoſe of him, and will not take a reaſonable 
| Refuſal: To harden him againſt the Prayers and 
Tears, the loud Cries, and bitter Complaints of the 
Miſerable and Afflicted; for all theſe are very mov- 
ing and forcible Inducements, a great Violence up- 
on Reaſon and Duty; and yet ſo committed, that 
there is a plauſible Appearance of both, inthe very 
Diverſion they labour to give us from both. And 
the Truth is, this Firmneſs and inflexible Conſtancy 
of Mind is the moſt maſterly Virtue, and particular 
Excellence of a Magiſtrate, that he neither be ter- 
rified and ſubdued by Greatneſs of Power, nor melt- 
ed by Miſeries and deplorable Circumſtances. Theſe 
are what very brave Men are. often tranſported by, 
and therefore it is the greateſt Praiſe to continue 
Proof againſt them: For, though being ſoftned by 
the latter hath an Air of Good- nature, and is more 
likely to prevail upon the better Sort of Men, yet 
either of the Extreams is ſinful, and both foreign 
to the Merits of the Cauſe, which is the thing only 
that lies upon the Judge. The Motives to Pity 
then are very dangerous Temptations, and what a 
Man in Authority ought as much to ſtop his Ears 
againſt as Promiſes or Threatnings; for even that 
God himſelf, who is Love and Mercy in Perfection, 
hath diſcountenanced this unſeaſonable Compaſſion: 
And the ſame Legiſlator who ſaid, Thou ? ſbalt not 
receive a Giſt to blind thine Eyes therewith, neither 
ſhalt thou accept the Perſon of the Mighty, found it 
no leſs neceſſary for the Good of Mankind, and the 
equal Diſtribution of Juſtice, no leſs agrecable to his 
XXxXXAX2 own 
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own Goodneſs, to add that other Command, Thou 
ſhalt not favour a poor Man in bis Cauſe. 


C H A P. XVIII. 
The Duty of great, and of mean Men. 


Book III. 8 HE Duty of Perſons of Honour and Quality 


Act. vii. 


conſiſts principally in theſe two Points: The 
lending a ſtrong and powerful Aſſiſtance to the Pub- 
lick; employing their Wealth, their Intereſt, their 


Blood, in the Maintenance and Preſervation of Pic» | 


ty and Juſticez of the Prince and the Government, 
and in general, of the common Safety and Advan- 
tage: For they are the Pillars and Supporters up- 
on which theſe noble Structures ſtand ; and by which 
they muſt be ſuſtained. The other Branch conſiſts - 
in being a mighty Defence and Protection to the 
Poor and Needy, the Injured and Oppreſſed; by in- 
terpoſing their Power on the behalf of ſuch, ſtanding 
between them and Ruin, and giving a Check and 
Diverſion to the Violence of wicked and unreaſon- 
able Men. Perſons of Honour, in a State, ſhould 
be like the Spirits and good Blood in our Bodies, 
which always run to the wounded and ailing Part. 
It was this that rendered Moſes ſo proper to be 

made the Captain of the [jraelitiſþ Nation, and the 

Scripture takes expreſs notice of his Zeal in reveng- 
ing the Injuries of one of his Brethren who ſuffer d 
wrong, and {laying the inſolent Egyptian, as a Sign 
that God had marked him out for a Deliverer of his 
People. Thus Hercules was deified among the Hea- 
thens, for being a Scourge to the Cruelty of Ty- 
rants, and a Refuge to thoſe that were oppreſſed, 
and opprobriouſly treated by them: And thoſe other 
renowned 
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renowned Names in Antiquity, who followed hisCz«r xv! 
Example, have always been looked upon as Heroes, 
and ſomething more than Men. Particular Ho- 
nours and diſtinguiſhing Rewards were heretofore 
awarded to all ſuch, as to Perſons who deſerved ex- 
ceedingly well of the publick, and for an Imita- 
tion: That no Character is more glorious, none 
more attractive of univerſal Admiration and pro- 
found Reſpect, than that of being a Succour to the 
Afflicted, and Abuſed, and helping thoſe who were 
in no Condition of helping themſelves. Ir is by no 
means true Greatneſs to appear formidable to any 
part of Mankind, except ones Enemies only. The 
Affectation to have others ſtand in Awe, and Dread, 
and to tremble before one, is a mean and pitiful 
Temper, and at the ſame time that it renders the 
Man a Terror, it renders him an Odium too, a 
publick Nuſance, and a common Enemy. Love 
in this caſe is more deſirable than even Adoration 
could be without it: Such imperious Men betray 
2 fierce and haughty, a proud and aſſuming Diſpo- 
ſition; this is it which makes them ſo contumeli- 
ous and diſdainful, ſcorning their Inferiors, as if they 
were no better than the Droſs and Dung of the 
World, and not Men of the fame Nature with 
their own great ſelves. From hence by Degrees 
they degenerate into Barbarity and Inſolence, abu- 
ſing all beneath them, without the leaſt Pity or 
Remorſe; enſlaving their Perſons, invading their 
Properties and Poſſeſſions, as if Humanity and Ju- | 
ſtice were intended only for the Benefit of them I 
who need it leaſt; and as if they had no Right to any | 1 
thing, who cannot right themſelves. All this is in- li 
finitely diſtant from true Greatneſs, and utterly | 
inconſiſtent with Generoſity and a noble Mind; fo il 
NR XR theſe i! 
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Boox III. theſe never diſpoſe a Man to Cruelty or Contempt, 
but are a Safe-guard and Defence, and delight in Of- 


fices of Courteſy and Condeſcenſion, of Charity 
and Mercy. 

The Duty of mean and inſerior Perſons towards 
thoſe that are above them, is likewiſe Two- fold 
Firſt, That of Honour and Reſpect; and this, not 
confined meerly to the outward Behaviour, and the 
viſible Marks of a ceremonious Diſtance (which is 


due upon the Account of their Quality and Rank in 


the World, conſidered abſtractedly, and by it ſelf. 
Be they in themſelves what they will in other re- 
ſpects, their Virtues or their Vices make no Differ- 
ence in the Caſe) but there is likewiſe an internal 
Honour, the real Eſteem and Affection of the Heart, 
which muſt conſtantly attend and put forward the 
other, if they be deſerving Perſons, and Lovers of 
the Publick Good. Honour and Eſteem are therefore 
capable of very different Senſes; they are both due 
to ſuch as are good, for ſuch indeed are all they that 


are truly Great Men: To thoſe who want this ſub- 


ſtantial Character of Quality, we muſt pay the Civi- 
lities of the Cap and the Knee; our Bodies may and 
ought to bow to them, but our Hearts cannor, for 
this is done only by paying them our Love and 
Eſteem. 

The other Part of this Duty conſiſts in endea- 
vouring to pleaſe, and be in their good Graces, by 
reſpectful and voluntary Tenders of our Service; 


To pleaſe the Great is not the ſmalleſt Praiſe. Creech. 


And putting * our ſelves under the Shelter of their 
Protection. However, if we cannot make them our 


a Principibus placuiſſe yiris non ultima laus eſt. Horat. 
1 


Friends 
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Friends, we ſhould be ſure to take care that they Cxar.xvm 
may not be our Enemies; which Care too muſt be "V 
as prudent as it is neceſſary, and rightly tempered 
with Moderation and Diſcretion : For nothing is 
more nauſeous than a cringing, fawning Coxcomb, 
and exceſſive Officiouſneſs does more Harm chan 
Good. He that declines the Diſpleaſure of a Great 
Man, with too ſollicitous a Caution, or tries to 

 wriggle into his Favour by impertinent and unſea- 
ſonable Addreſſes, does not only diſcover his own 
Weakneſs and deſpicable Littleneſs of Soul; but he 
likewiſe miniſters juſt Occaſion of Jealouſy and Of- 
fence, and ſecretly accuſes his Patron of Cruelty or 
Injuſtice. And therefore what is done of this kind 
mult be unſeen, and by the by. * He muſt not make 
it his profeſſed Buſineſs 10 decline and keep out of the 
way of his Anger, for no Man avoids another, who 
does not in his own Breaſt condemn, and think ill of 
him at the ſame Time. Burt beſides, this too anxious 
and conſtrained way of making our Court may have 
another very untoward Effect: For, if the Perſon 
be diſpoſed to do ill, and deiight to be feared, it. 
may be a Temptation to him to exerciſe his Por-- 
er to our Prejudice: For many times Men take 
a Pride to cruſh and inſult over the fearful and 
ſuſpicious, and mean unworthy Submiſſions do 
but provoke a more extr m and remorſeleſs 


Barbarity. 


Non ex — cavere aut fugere; nam quem quis 1 7 
damnat. 
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Of FoRTITUDE, The Third al 
Cardinal Virtue. | | a 
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7* HE two Virtues which have been inſi 750 upon n 
hitherto are a Rule to Men, conſidered as Mem- n 
i 

1 


bers of Society, and regard their Deportment and Con- 
verſation, their Intereſis and Obligations with others : 
Theſe two that follow are 10 govern them within, and ] 
for themſelves. They look upon Fortune in ber two || 1 
different Aſpects, Proſperity and Adverſity, which are || 
= 1 

l 

| 
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general Terms for all the good or ill Accidents of Hu- 
man Life, and the Proviſion made againſt them, is to 
arm the Mind by Fortitude againſt Adverſity, and in 
Proſperity to Balaſt and moderate it by Temperance. 
* Both theſe Virtues might indeed be comprehended under 
. the general Notion of Conſtancy, which is a tight, and 

; | even firmneſs, or fleadineſs of Soul, in all manner of 

Accidents or outward Occurrences, ſo that the Man is 

neither elevated and tranſported upon the Account of 
- Proſperity, nor dejefted and E93 * any Ad- 
W that N him. 
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C H A p. XIX. 
Of Fox TITUDE in general. 


Boor 111. C Ourage (for ſo indeed this Virtue ought to be 
WY called, rather than Fortitude) is a right and 
ſtrong Reſolution, an equal and uniform Steadineſs 

of Mind, by which we are enabled to encounter 
Danger and Difficulty, and Pain; ſo that the pro- 

per Object, and true Matter, about which this Vir- 

rue is converſant, is in general any thing that hu- 

man Infirmity is apt to ſtart at, or be terrified 


by: 
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by. Thus Seneca deſcribes it, a Quality * that deſpiſes cn Ax 
All things in their own Nature formidable, that chal- 
enges and conquers the Cauſe of our Fears, and ſuch " 
| as enſlave and ſubdue the native Liberty of the Soul. | 
' This is of all other Virtues the gallanteſt and moſt 2. ; 
noble, and hath always been held in higheſt Ho- | 
nour and Eſteem: The Excellence whereof was fo 
| rightly apprehended by the Latins, that they gave 
it the Title of Virtue by way of Singularity and virtus. 
Eminence. It is of all others the hardeſt to be at- 
| tained, the moſt pompous and ſplendid, and pro- 
| duces the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious Fruits. Mag- 
| nanimity and Patience, Conſtancy, and invincible 
| Perſeverance, and the reſt of that Heroick Cata- 
| logue of Godlike Excellencies are all contained un- 
der it. For which Reaſon, Men greedy of Fame, 
have oftentimes not only entertained Calamities glad- 
ly, but have even courted and eagerly ſought out 
' Hardſhips and Dangers, to gain thereby the greater 
Opportunities of exerciſing it, and exerting them- 
ſelves. Ir is an impregnable Bulwark, a compleat 
Armour tempered and proved: I The Fortification, 
behind which human Nature lies ſecurely intrenched, 
and he who bath caſt up this Work about him, holds 
out the Siege of Life, and can never be taken, or diſ- 
mantled. | 
But now, in regard that this Matter is not rightly 
underſtood, and many falſe Pretenders to this Virtue 
are ſet up, which are not really of the right Line, 
it may not be amiſs to expatiate a little more upon 
the true Nature of Fortitude, and in ſo doing, to 
diſcover and reject the vulgar Errors concerning it. 


* Timendorum contemptrix, quæ terribilia, & ſub jugum 
libertatem noſtram mittentia deſpicit, provocat, frangit. " 
f} Munimentum imbecillitatis humanæ inexpugnabile, quod | iq) 

| 


qui circumdedit ſibi, ſecurus in bac vita obſidione perdurat. 
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Boox III. We will therefore obſerve four Conditions, which 
e all of them requiſite to the forming of this Vir. 


tue, and if what would paſs for ſuch be defective in 


any one of them, that we may be ſure is counter- 


feit, and of a Baſtard Race. 
As firſt of all, true Courage is univerſal, that is, 


it makes a brave ſtand againſt every kind of Diffi- 
culty and Danger without Diſtinction; and this 


ſhews us the mighty Miſtake of confining this No- 
tion of Courage to Military Valour only: That in- 
deed gains Eſteem with the generality of People, 


becauſe it makes more She w and Noiſe in the World, 


and yet oftentimes there is nothing of Subſtance or 
Solidity at the bottom of it. Now allowing Mili- 


tary Valour all that can poſſibly belong to it, yet at 


beſt it is but one Part, and that a ſmall one neither; 


a ſingle Ray of that Glory which the true and en- 


tire, the perfect, and univerſal Valour, ſheds round 
about it. For by this a Man is the fame thing alone 


that he is in Company; the ſame brave Man upon 
a Bed of Languiſhing and Pain, as in the Field and i 


Heat of Action, and marches up againſt Death with 
all his Friends and Relations looking on, and la- 
menting his Fate, as he would at the Head of an 
Army, when animated by the Shouts of thoſe that 
aſſiſt in the Engagement. This military and fight- 
ing Courage, is more peculiar and natural to brute 
Beaſts; and among them, we find accordingly, that 
the Female Sex have it in common with the Males. 
But in Men it is frequently the Effect of Art, ra- 
ther than any Tendency in Nature, kindled by the 
Dread of Captivity and ill Uſage; by the evident 
Neceſſity of doing bravely in their own Defence, 
and the certain Proſpe& of Death or Wounds, Po- 
verty, or Pain, or Puniſhment, if they do _ 
Wi 
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wiſe. All which have not any Influence upon Beaſts, Cur. u 


nor do they lie under the leaſt Apprehenſion of 
them. The Courage of Men is a fort of wiſe Cow- 
ardice; and we commonly ſay, that every Man would 
be a Coward if be durſt. It is Fear attended with 
Skill ro ſhun one Evil by another, and Anger 1s the 
Liquor that tempers the File that ſharpens it; but 
in Brutes it is genuine, and pure, undeſigning and 
unconſtrained. Men arrive at ſome fort of Maſtery 
and Perfection in it by Cuſtom and long Acquaint- 


' ance, by Inſtruction, Education and Example; up- 


on which Account it 1s that we find it ſometimes 
among the meaneſt, ignorant, and moſt degenerate 
ſort of People. A Footman that hath run awa 
from his Matter, an Apprentice from behind a Coun- 
ter, a Villain out of a common Goal, ſhall v 
often make a good Soldier, ſtand a Ch 


arge, and do 


Duty very well, and yet have no ſuch thing as real 


Fortitude there is not the leaſt Tincture or Spark 


of Virtue or Philoſophical Bravery in all this Fire. 


The ſecond neceſſary Ingredient in this noble 


Compoſition is a full and diſtint Knowledge of the 
Difficulty, the Toil, the Danger that aſſaults us in 


our Undertaking and alſo of the Beauty, the De- 


cency, the Juſtice, and the Obligation of attempt- 
ing vigorouſly, or conſtantly and patiently endur- 


ing what we are called to at that Time: And this 


diſcovers the Folly, and Miſtake of confounding this 
Courage (as ſome do) with giddy unthinking Raſh- 


neſs ; or elſe with Fool-hardineſs, and a brutal In- 


ſenſibility. * Ir is by no megns (ſays Seneca) an in- 
confiderate Forwardneſs, not a fondneſs of Danger, nor 
Non eſt inconſulta temeritas, nec periculorum amor, nec 
formidabilium appetitio; diligentiſſima in tutelà ſua for:itudo 
eſt : Er eadem patientiſſima corum quibus falſa ſpecies malo- 


a De- 


rum eſt, 
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zo common Men: Fortitude is provident and careful 
and diligent in her own Defence, and yet ſhe is ex. 
treamly patient and reſigned under thoſe things which | 
are (commonly, but falſely) reputed Evils. There can- 
not poſſibly be any ſuch thing as Virtue, where 
there is no Knowledge, no Apprehenſion, and a 
Man cannot with any good Senſe be ſaid to deſpiſe 
that Danger which he knows not, and does nat 
rightly underſtand. For at this rate we cannot re- 
fuſe the Honour of this Virtue to Brutes; who in 
every Part which concern the Action or the Suffer | 
ing, do equal, if not exceed the ſtouteſt Men, 
and yield to us in no Point, but that of foreſeing Þ 
and making a true Eſtimate of our Danger: For 
Valour diſtinguiſhes it ſelf particularly by going on 
with our Eyes open, and not running blindfold; 
and accordingly we find by Experience, that thoſe 
who undertake boldly, without regarding, or duly 
weighing what is like to come on't, commonly i 
flinch and ſneak, and prove errand — when 
are driven to a Puſh. N 
A third Ingredient neceſſary to be taken notice 
of in the Character of Fortitude, is, that it is Re- 
ſolution and Firmneſs of Mind founded upon ſolid 
and good Principles; the Senſe of Duty, the Ho- 
neſty and Juſtice of the Undertaking, and ſuch 
other Motives; and this too ſuch a Reſolution as 
never wavers or abates, whatever the Event be, but 
perſiſts with unmoveable Generoſity, till either the 
Deſign be brought to Perfection, or the Life loſt 
in the Attempt. The Mention of this Qualification 
may at firſt ſight ſeem ſome what ſuperfluous in the 
former Part of the Deſcription, but it is in reality 
ſeaſonable and of good Uſe; and that, as upon it 
| own 
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groſs and common Miſtakes, with relation to this 


Matter: 


As firſt, ſome have ſo odd, ſo ſtupid a Notion 


of Fortitude, as to place it in bodily Strength, the 


Structure of the Man, and the Largeneſs of his 


Limbs. But alas! this is no Excellence belonging 
to the Body, not the Stiffneſs of the Muſcles, the 
Knitting of the Joints, or the Size of an Arm, or a 

Leg, but a Quality peculiar to the Soul, and entire- 
ly reſiding there. The Worth of a Man is to be 
computed from his Heart, and his Will; there it is 
that his true Honour is to be found, and the only 


Advantage; the true and compleat Victory to be 


* gained over an Enemy, is the ſhaking his Conſtan- 
cy, driving away his Reſolution, ſubjecting him to 
Terror and Diſorder, and putting his Virtue to 
flight. All other Advantages are either fictitious 


and imaginary, or elſe borrowed, and not properly 
ours; the Luſtineſs and Strength of a Leg and an 


Arm, is an Excellence fit for a Porter only to boaſt 
of: To force our Enemy to give way, or en- 


gage him in a diſadvantageous Ground, is not a 
Commendation belonging to us, but to Fortune. 
He that continues his Courage to the laſt, and 


| flackens not one whit of his Gallantry and Con- 
| ftancy, at the approach of Danger or Death, you 
may call him beaten, if you pleaſe; but then it is 
not his Adverſary 


, but the Chance of War that beats 
him; and if he happen to fall in the Engagement, 


be is killed, 1 confeſs, but he is not conquered. If 
Fate be too blame, he is not; for tho' he die unfor- 


tunately, yet he does not die cowardly and baſely: 


For the gallanteſt Men cannot command Events 


anſwerable 
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own Account, ſo more eſpecially, becauſe it gives cur. xn. 
us an Occaſion to obviate two or three very 
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Boox III. anſwerable to their Merits, and very frequently are 
V es ſucceſsful than others. Another Error yet more 


ſenſeleſs than the former, is the looking upon thoſe 
that are ſtout and brave, who ſwagger, and ſtrut, 
and talk big, and by a contemptuous Air, a ſtern 
Countenance, and vain boaſts, would fain get the 
Reputation of Valour. But theſe do not often meet 
with People ſilly enough to be frightned into ſuch 
an Opinion; and when the Bully comes to be tried, a 
Difference is ſoon ſeen between a Hector and a Hero. 

Nor are they leſs deceived, who give the Title 


ol Valour to Subtilty and Stratagem, or to Induſtry 


and Art: This is too ſacrilegious a Prophanation to 
bring in Courage acting ſo mean and ſneaking a Part: 
Theſe are Tricks and Diſguiſes, and would put falſe 
Stones upon the undiſcerning World for true Jewels. 
The Lacedemonians, who bred their Vouth to Wreſt- 
ling, would not ſuffer Maſters in any of their Cities, 


that ſo their warlike Exerciſes, and growing expert 


in them, might be entirely Nature's Work, and that 
Art might uſurp no part of the Glory. We count 
it a bold and brave Undertaking to encounter Bears, 
or Lions, or wild Boars, who have nothing but 
their natural Fierceneſs to render them formidable; 
but the ſame Commendation is not reckoned due to 
one that engages with Bees and Waſps, who watch 
their Advantage, and go cunningly to work. Alex- 
ander would never play at the Olympick Games; 
for the Strife, he ſaid, was not well contrived, 
where a private Man of no Soul might come off 


with Applauſe, and a King with a great one might 


be thrown out with Diſgrace. There is no manner 


of Reaſon why a Man of Honour ſhould value him- 


ſelf, or offer to put his Valour upon a Proof, which 
the errante ſt Coward in the World, if he be better 


taught, 


Of Fortitude in General. 


to baffle him in: For ſuch a Conqueſt is in no de- 

owing to Courage, or true Virtue, but to Acti- 
vity of Body, and ſome particular Motions, which 
are purely the Effect of Artifice and Addreſs; ſuch 
as the baſeſt and moſt timor ous may excel in, and 
ſuch as a truly valiant Perſon may either not know 
how to perform, or may think it beneath him to 
deſcend to them. Fencing particularly is ſuch an 
Advantage, the braveſt may be utterly unskilful in 
it, and the moſt deſpicable W retches may be Ma- 
ſters of it. And how many Scoundrels do we ſee 
in every Street, ready to draw upon all Occaſions; 
how many Cheats that play Prizes, and hack one 
another for Money, who would not ſtand one 


Charge at the approach of an Enemy? The ſame 


may be ſaid of that Aſſurance and Preſence of Mind 
which proceeds from habitual Exerciſe and long 
Cuſtom. How many hazardous things do Tum- 
blers and Rope-dancers, and Seamen do, without 
the leaſt Concern? Not that theſe Men are really 


more valiant than others, or dare venture farther 


into Danger, but becauſe this is their own way, 
what they have been bred up in, and accuſtomed 
to from Children, and Practice hath worn out thoſe 
Apprehenſions which a gallanter Man would have, 
who is raw and unexperienced in the Trade. 

One very wrong Notion more it is fit I ſhould 
mention upon this Occaſion z that I mean, which, 
for want of obſerving nicely the Springs by which 
Men are moved, and the true Source of each Acti- 


on, does very abſurdly put all that to the Account 


of Bravery and Courage, which is in truth a Weak- 
nels, and owing meerly to Heat of Paſſion, or a 
zealous Cancern for ſome particular Intereſt : For 


5 as 
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taught, and dextrous at his Weapon, ſhall be able Czar. xx. 
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as a Man cannor deſerve to have his Virtues com- 
mended in point of Juſtice, for being faithful and 
ſerviceable to thoſe he dearly loves, nor in point 
of Chaſtity, for not abuſing his own Daughter, 
or Siſterz nor in point of Liberality, for being 
bountiful to his Wife and Children; ſo neither may 
he pretend to any juſt Honour in point of Valour, 
for expoſing himſelf reſolutely to thoſe Dangers 
which Anger, or Revenge, Intereſt, or private Sa- 
tisfaction thruſt him upon. If therefore Avarice 
ſhall make a Man bold, as it does Spies and Trai- 


tors, Robbers and Villains, Merchants at Sea, or 


Soldiers of Fortune, that fight purely for Pay; if 
Ambition and vain Glory, an Itch to get the Name 
of a brave Man, kindle the ſpark of Honour as they 
call it, which may very reaſonably be preſumed to 
be the Caſc of a great many Men of the Sword (who 
will not ſcruple ro own ſometimes, that if they 


could be verily perſuaded they ſhould die in the At- 


tack, nothing ſhould ever bring them on) if they 
prove peeviſh and diſcontented, weary of Living, 


or worn out with Pain, like Antigonus's Soldier, 


who whilſt in violent Torment with a Fiſtula, ven- 
tured at all, but when the Diſeaſe was cured, and 
he in perfect Health again, could never be got to 
face an Enemy more. In a Word, if there be no- 


thing bur ſome particular Humour, or ſelfiſh and 


foreign Conſideration at the bottom, how fair ſo- 
ever the Exploits that are built upon this may look, 
yet ſtill the Foundation hath a Flaw, and conſe- 
quently, call rhe Thing what elſe you will, but 


while it is defective in ſo very material a Part, you 


muſt not be allowed to call it Valour or Virtue. 
I proceed now to the fourth Qualification of 
this noble Excellence, and that is Prudence and Diſ- 
cretion 
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cretion in the executive Part: Which being once Czar. xm. 
admitted, ſeveral other falſe Opinions relating to ras Has 
this Matter are from thenceforth our of Doors; ſuch 
particularly are theſe that follow: That a Man, 
who 1s really couragious, ſhould not uſe any De- 
fence to ſhelter himſelf from the Evils and Incon- 
veniencies which threaten him; that he ſhould ne- 
ver be in fear of a Surprize, nor be ſollicitous to 
make Proviſion againſt it; that he ſhould not ſo 
much as feel the leaſt Shock or Impreſſions of Diſ- 
order from any thing more than ordinary, or that 
happens unawares, as a Clap of Thunder, the Diſ- 
Charge of a Cannon-ſhot, or the tumbling down of a 
Breach. Now all this is monſtrouſly fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd; for a Man of Fortitude is allowed to take all 
imaginable Care of his own Preſervation, and to 
have as quick and ſenſible Reſentments of all Acci- 
dents whatſoever, as any other Perſon. Nor isthis 
the leaſt Diſparagement or Reflection upon his Vir- 
tues, provided he be not daunted and diſmayed, but 
keep up his Mind in the ſame Steadineſs of Temper, 
and do not depart from his Reaſon and Reſolution. 
Nay, it is not only his Right and Privilege, but his 
Duty and juſt Commendation, to wheel and de. 
cline, and defend himſelf from Harms, ſo long as 
there are any honeſt Shifts, and decent Remedies 
left; but when there are none, then he muſt ſtand 
his Ground, receive the worſt that can come, and 
dare to ſuffer any thing rather than to do what is 
vicious or unbecoming his Character, for the Pre- 
vention or Eſcape of it: He muſt then, like Æneas, 
obey the Commands from * above at any Rate, for 
ſo we find him deſcribed by the Poet: 


* Mens immota manet, lachrymæ yolyuntur inanes. 


1777  Sighs, 
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Sighs, Groans, and Tears, are all employ'd in vain, 
Firm the Reſolves of his unbroken Mind remain. 


Socrates therefore uſed to laughat thoſe idle Men 
who condemned all Flight, and giving of Ground, 
as inconſiſtent with Fortitude. What? ſays he, 
foall a Man be reproached with Cowardize, for defeat- 
ing his Enemy, becauſe this was done by retreating from 
before him? Homer, among the other heroick Ex- 
cellencies of Ulyſſes, puts this of Skill in retreating 
into his Character. The Lacedemonians, who pre- 
tended to the moſt obftinate Courage of any Nati- 
on in the World, yet in that renowned ACtion of 
Platea gave Ground, on purpoſe to break the Per- 
fian Troops, and diſorder them in the Purſuit. This 
was an Advantage which they had no other way of 
compaſſing, and the Succeſs anſwered the Wiſdom 
of the Defign; for they won the Day by this Feint 
of loſing it. In a Word, the moſt warlike Coun- 
tries in the World have given it Authority, and ne- 
ver thought themſelves diſhonoured by the Practice. 
Nay, even the Szoicks, after all their impracticable 


— — — - ——— 


and romantick Stretches of humane Nature, are 


content to allow their wiſe Man, ſo far as looking 
pale, and ſhivering at new and ſurpriſing Accidents; 
provided this be only a bodily Affection, and that 
it do not enter ſo deep, or laſt ſo long, as to give 


the Soul any part of the Diſorder. 


And thus much may ſuffice to poſſeſs us with a 


True Idea of Fortitude, or Courage in general. 


Of 


Of Fortitude in general, 144% 
Of the particular Objefts and Exerciſe of Fortitude. 


OW that we may cut our Work out, and cxas.xm: 
lay it in due Order, it is neceſſary, in tbe 
firſt Place, that I put my Reader in remembrance, 
thar this Virtue undertakes to deal with all that 
(whatever it be) which is called Evil, according 
to the moſt popular and extenſive Signification of 
the Word. Now this Evil is of two Sorts, either 
External, or Internal. The former is that which 
aſſaults us from without, and goes by great variety 
of Names; ſuch as, Adverſity, Afflictions, Injuries; 
Misfortunes, Caſualties, or unwelcome Accidents. 
The other ariſes from within, and hath its Reſi- 
dence in the Soul; but it is excited and agitated by 
the Evil from without: Such particularly are thoſe 
Paſſions which diſturb and diſcontent us, as Fear, 
| Grief, Anger, and the reſt of that black, diſorderly 
Crew. It will be proper for us to ſpeak to each part of 
this Diviſion fully and diſtinctly ; to explain their 
Operations, to provide Men with proper Remedies 
and ſufficient Means for the ſubduing, and ſoftning, 
and regulating theſe Grievances: And ſuch are the 
Arguments and Directions for the Virtue of Forti- 
tude, now under our Conſideration. Conſequently 
then, what you are to expect upon this Subject will 
conſiſt of two Parts; the one reſpecting the Cala- 
mities and diſaſtrous Accidents of our Lives, the 
a other concerning the Paffions which theſe Acci- 
dents provoke, and ſtimulate in our Minds. And 
here my Reader muſt recollect, that the general Di- 
rections thought neceſſary for the bearing good or 
ill Fortune decently, he hath been ſupplied with al- 
f teady. So that referring him back to the ſecond 
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Boox III. Book, for what regards Proſperity and Adverſity in the 
YZ YT groſs, he is only to expect now, that weſhould de- 
Chap. 7. {cend to the particular ſorts of Misfortunes, and what 

is fit to be preſcribed for each of them reſpectively. 


— 


CHAP. XX. 
Of External Evils. 
5. W E may conſider theſe external Evils, in three 
ſeveral reſpects. Firſt, with regard to the 
Cauſes or Occaſions of them (which ſhall make the 
Subject of this Chapter) next in their Effects; and 
laſtly, with regard to what they are in themſelves; 
where I ſhall treat of the ſeveral Species of them di- 
ſtinctly. And under each of theſe Heads, I will 
make it my Endeavour to lay down ſuch Rules and 
Directions as may ſuſtain us under, and fortify us 
againſt them. a | 
The Cauſes or Occaſions of theſe afflifting Acci. 
dents, which are capable of happening to every one 
of us, may be publick or general, when they affect 
a great many at the {ame time; when whole King- 
doms, or Neighbourhoods at leaſt are involved at 
once; ſuch as Peſtilence, Famine, War, Tyranny, 
and Oppreſſion: And theſe, for the moſt part, are 
Rods of the divine Vengeance; Scourges ſent by 
him to chaſtiſe the exorbitant Wickedneſs of obſti. 
nate Men, who refuſe to be won over by gentler 
Methods of Reformation (at leaſt we know not 
what immediate Cauſe to aſcribe them to) or elſe 
they are private Calamities, and ſuch as we are able 
to trace up to their firſt Author and Original; that 
is, they are inflicted and brought upon us by ſome 
other Perſon: And thus both the private and pub- 
lick Misfortunes are of two Sorts. Now the 3 
| CK 
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lick Calamities, thoſe I mean which proceed from cus. xx. 
a general Cauſe; though they do really come home 
to each ſingle Perſon, yet are they in different re- 


ſpects more or leſs grievous, important and dange- 


rous, than the private ones, of which we are able 
to give a diſtin and particular Account. They 


are more ſo, becauſe they aſſault us with united 
Force, fall on in Troops, and with great Violence 
make a louder Noiſe, rage more horribly, have a 
longer and blacker Train of ill Conſequences attend- 
ing them, are more perplexing and amazing, and 
create greater Diſorders, and a more general Con- 
fuſion. But then they are leſs ſo too, in regard 
of their being thus general, and for the Numbers 
which are involved in them together: For when a 
Diſaſter is common, every Man is apt to think h. 


own Share of it the leſs. It is ſome kind of Comfort 
to think that we are not ſingled out for Examples; and 


for this Reaſon, the Efficacy of ſuch Corrections is uſu- 


| ally the leſs; for every Man takes Sanctuary in the com- 
monneſs of the Calamity, and imputes it to ſome 


univerſal Diſorder in Nature, or to ſame unuſual Con- 
currence of natural Cauſes, and ſo ſhelters himſelf 
in the Crowd by vain Pretences, which perſonal Af- 
fictions leave no room for: And beſides, daily Ex- 
perience ſnews, that the Evils brought upon us by 


other Men, gall us more ſenſibly, and go nearer to 


the quick, and have a greater Influence upon our 
Minds than any of the former ſort are wont to do. 
Now all theſe, both of the one and the other Sorr, 
have ſeveral proper Remedies and Confiderations, to 
fy and render them very ſupportable to us, as 
particularly theſe that follow. | 
When we have any publick Calamities to en- 
counter, it will become us very ſeriouſly to reflect 
whence they come, and by whom they are ſent. 
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Boox 111. That the Cauſe and Author of them is God, an om 
© Y Vaipotent and all-wiſe Providence, whoſe Pleaſure 


we are ſubject to, and have an abſolute and entire 
Dependance upon; that he governs and diſpoles all 
things, and holds thoſe vain Men in Derifion who 
hope to burſt his Bands aſunder, and to caſt away his 
Cords from them; that we and all the whole Creati- 
on are tied by Laws of aninvincible Neceſſity; and 
that the ſtrongeſt Combinations, nay, the univerſal 
Joint Strength of the whole World, is much too 
weak to reverſe or reſiſt his Will. Moſt certain it 
is, that Providence and Neceſſity, or Deſtiny, when 


we ſpeak ſtrictly and properly, are but one and the 


fame thing; there is no eſſential Difference between 
them, or the Laws upon which they proceed; and 
all they vary in, is only as to thoſedifferent Reſpects 
which we are uſed to conſider and reaſon upon 
them in. Now to murmur and repine, and tor- 
ment ourſelves, that Matters are not otherwiſe or- 
dered with us, is firſt of all an Impiety peculiar to 
Mankind; for all other Creatures ſubmit quietly 
and contentedly, and Man only hath the Inſolence 
to be angry, and find fault, and fly out into ſaucy 
Paſſions and diſcontented Complaints againſt his 


Maker. But beſides the Wickedneſs of the thing, 


it is extreamly fooliſh; for all this Rage is to no 
manner of Purpoſe, nor does it mend the Matter one 
whir. Our Miſtreſs is abſolute, and her Power 
(as I ſaid) uncontrollable, and thoſe who draw back 
the Shoulder, and will not follow her contentedly, 
ſhe will drag him along whether he will or no: 
* This is the Obligation we are bound by, the Allegi- 


* Ad hoc ſacramentum adacti ſumus; ferre mortalia, nec 
iis perturbari, que vitare noftrz 1 non eſt. In regno 


nati ſumus. Deo parere libertas eſt. Deſine fata Deũm flecti 
iperare querendo. 


ance 
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ance we all owe, to bear the Caſualties of this mortal Caae. xx, | 
State, and not to be diſturbed at things which it is "NY 
not in our Power to avoid: Weare born under Govern- 
ment, but it is that of a gracious and good King, whom 
to ſerve and ſubmit to, is the only, the true Way to 1 
make us free. 

Fate and the dooming Gods are deaf to Tears. | 
Mr. Dryden. | 
The beſt Remedy our Caſe is capable of, is to 

conform ourſelves to Providence; to bring our Will 
to that of Almighty God, and ſo make a Virtue of 
Neceſſity, which is the Advice human Wiſdom 
would give in this Caſe; for * the only Way we can 
rake to eſcape the Hardſhip, is to be content with what 
we cannot belp. We may parry and play in Guard, 
but all this fencing againſt our Fate will not ward 
off the Blow, but only irritate the Wound, and add 
to the Anguiſh. F You ſhould bear whatever happens 
chearfully, as if you had wiſhed it might happen ; 
for the Truth is, could you have known before-hand, 
that God deſigned it for you, it would hade been your 
Duty to wiſh for it. Again, beſides that we ſhall 
come off eaſier by this Means, we ſhall likewiſe 
have the Satisfaction of doing our Duty, which is 
to follow our Leader, and obey Orders, let the Ser- 
vice, or the Poſt he commands us upon, be what it 
will. 4 The beſt thing you can do, is to ſubmit to what 
you cannot cure, and to attend and follow Almighty 
God without murmuring or diſputing, for it is by his 


* Non eſt aliud effugium neceiſitatis, quam velle quod ipſe 
cogat. 
71 Læto animo ferre quicquid acciderit, quaſi volueris tibi ac- 
cidere; debuiſſes enim velle, ſi ſcires ex decreto Dei fieri. 
t Optimum pati quod emendare non poſſis; & Deum, 
uo Authore cuncta proveniunt, ſine murmuratione comita- 
ri: malus miles eſt qui Imperatorem gemens ſequitur. Senec. 
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Boox 111. appointment that all things come to paſs ; and he is a 
ver bad Soldier who follows bis General grumbling. 


This Reſignation of Spirit is ſo far from betraying 
any Tameneſs or Degeneracy, that it is directly 
otherwiſe; and ſuch Submiſhon proves the Excel- 


lency of our Courage. Grumbling and Diſputing 


is the effect of Cowardize and Fear; it is mutiny- 
ing againſt our Officer, and running from our Co- 
lours. * Mean and little Souls flutter and firuggle, and 
repine; but they who do ſo, have not a very reverend 
Opinion of the Government of the World; for the plain 
Engliſh of theſe Diſcontents is, that ſuch Men are more 
ſollicitous to amend God's Forks than their owns. 
The firſt thing to be done for the Relief of pri- 
vate Evils, and ſuch as other People bring upon us, 
and which we are apt to be very ſenſibly affected 


with, is, nicely and truly to diſtinguiſh them, that 


we may not have looſe confuſed Ideas, and fo be 


led into Miſapprehenſions about them. Now of 
theſe, ſome are diſpleaſing, and others are offenſive 
tous. We oftentimes conceive a Diſpleaſure at Per- 
ſons who have been guilty of no Offence, neither 
intentionally, nar actually; as when they either ask 
us, or deny us ſomething upon very gaod Reaſons, 
which was at that time unſeaſonable, or inconveni- 


ent for us or them: We are all apt to be out of Hu- 


mour upon ſuch Occaſions, and yet there is no Of, 
fence given, no Injury done: For Offences, we 
muſt know, are of two Sorts, ſome croſs our De- 
ſigns, and perplex our Affairs, by offering ſome- 


what contrary to Equity and good Conſcience, and 


this is injuring us: Others have nothing to do with 


* Magnus animus qui ſe Deo reddidit ; puſillus & dege- 
ner, qui obluctatur; de ordine mundi male exiſtimat, & emen- 
dare mavult Deum, quam ſe, 


Our 
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dur Concerns, but are directed to, and terminate in Czar xx. 
our Perſons, which are thereby contemptuouſly uſed, ,. 


or otherwiſe ill treated, and this Treatment may be 
either in Words or Actions; theſe are more gra- 
ting, and harder to be born than any other ſort of 
Affliction whatſover. 

I be firſt and general Advice againſt all theſe ſorts. 
of Evils is, to eſtabliſh our Minds in a firm Re- 

ſolution not to be carried away by common Opi- 
nions; to conſider things not as the World eſteems 
of them, but as they really are; weighing them 
and their Conſequences in the juſt Balance of Rea- 
ſon and Truth: For the generality of Mankind are 


| tamely led by the Noſe, wholly governed by Pre- 


judice and Impreſſion. How many of thoſe who 
| call themſelves Men of Honour, think it a leſs Af- 
front to have a dangerous Wound given them, than 
2 Box on the Ear, and had rather die upon the Spot, 
| than hear opprobrious Language? In ſhort, Opini- 
on meaſures and judges of every thing; and it is not 
ſo much the thing it ſelf, as the Opinion Men have 
| of it, that provokes our Indignationz our own Im- 
| patience does us more Hurt, and creates us more Un- 
eaſineſs than the Perſons who have occaſioned it: 
So that we our ſelves are more injurious to our ſelves 
than ever thoſe we complain of were to us. 
As for the other Rules, and ſuch as are more par- 
ticular to our Caſe, theſe may be deduced firſt of 
all from our ſelves (and here indeed we ought firſt 
to look, and fix our Thoughts) for theſe Offences 
may perhaps be owing to our own Defects, or Faults, 
or Infirmities. Perhaps what was ſaid or done is 
only a little Raillery, grounded upon ſome Defect in 
our Perſon, which they had a mind to mimick or 
expoſe. And how fooliſh is it for us to be out of 
___ Humour 
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Boox 111, Humour at that which is none of our Fault? The 
beſt way to cut off Occaſion from thoſe who con- 


verſe with, and prevent their taking any Advan- 
tage of this kind, is to be before- hand with them, 
by mentioning firſt our ſelves; that they may per- 
ceive we are ſenſible of the thing our ſelves, and 
that it is not in their Power to mortify us, by re- 
proaching a Deſect which we did not know be- 
fore: If any Fault of ours gave the Occaſion, and 
we have deſerved this Aﬀront, what Foundation 
can here be for Paſſion and Reſentment ? Ir is then 
no longer an Offence, but a Correction and juſt 
Reprimand, and we ought to receive it as a Chaſtiſe- 
ment, and improve under it accordingly. Burt very 
frequently, and indeed generally our Peeviſhneſs and 


Diſcontent ariſes from ſome Weakneſs of our own, 


which renders us jealous and humourſome. Now 
the way to cure this, is to correct our own Capti- 
ouſneſs, and be leſs nice and tender in thoſe Points of 
Honour which are ſo uneaſy to our ſelves and to 
other People; to arm our ſelves with a maſculine 
Greatneſs of Soul, and deſpiſe the little Follies and 
Indiſcretions of the Company we converſe with. It 
is a ſhrewd Preſumption that a Man is not ſound, 
when he roars out every Time you touch him: And 
we mult never expect to be eaſy as long as we live, 
if we take Exceptions at every trifling thing, every 


little Freedom that paſſes in Converſation. 


Another ſort of Direction may be taken from 
the Perſons at whom we are offended: Let us form 
to our own Minds a general Repreſentation of thoſe 
we live among, and ſee what their Humour, their 
Diſpoſition and Way is. The greater Part of Man- 
kind find their chief Satisfaction in doing ill, and 
make a Computation of their Power by 1* Privi- | 


lege 
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lege it gives them, to be inſolent and injurious to Car. xX. 
other People. Thoſe who delight in Innocence and WWW 


Goodneſs are but very few in Compariſon : This 

therefore we ought to reckon upon as a never- fail- 

ing Concluſion, that which way ſoever we turn 

our ſelves, we ſhould be ſure to meet with ſome 

body or other diſpoſed to giveusOffence: For where- 
ſoever we meet with Men, it is odds but we meet 
with Injuries and Aﬀronts among them. This is ſo 
ſure, ſo ruled a Caſe, that even Law-givers them- 
ſelves, whoſe peculiar Bufineſs it is to reform the 
World, in their Meaſures for diſtributative and 
commutative Juſt; ce, have found a Neceſſity of al- 
lowing and conniving at ſeveral Irregularities which 
were never to be prevented. Now this Neceſſity 
of giving and taking Offence ariſes, firſt of all, 

from the Contrariety and Inconſiſtence of Humours 
and Inclinations; from hence we are able to ac- 
count for many Offences taken, which were never 
intended to be given. Then again from the Coin- 
cidence or Oppoſition of Mens Intereſts and Affairs, 


which is the Occaſion that the ſame thing which 


contributes to the Pleaſure or Profit, or Happineſs of 


ſome, tends to the Diſſatisfaction, or Detriment, 
or Miſchief of others: And according to all the 


Ideas we are all able to form of the World in its pre- 
ſent Circumſtances, thus it muſt be, and we can- 
not diſcern how it ſhould be otherwiſe, If the Per- 
ſon who gave you Offence, be a fooliſh, or raſh 
unthinking Man (and ſuch to be ſure he i is, for a 
wiſe and good Man will be offenſive to no body) 
why do you complain of a hang done by one who 
hath nor his Wirs about him ? You bear with a 
mad Man, nay, you are fo far from bein 195 
that you pity him; 88 laugh at a B 
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Boox III. a Child; py I pray how is a drunken Man or 
a Fool, a cholerick or an indiſcreet Man, more 
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worth your Anger than any of thoſe? W hen ſuch 
Fellows therefore let looſe their Tongues upon you, 
the beſt way is to make no Reply : Hold your 
Tongue, and leave Matters there. Ir is a brave and 
noble, yea and a cruel Revenge too, which we take 
upon a Fool, in diſregarding and deſpiſing him; 
it robs him of all the Pleaſure he promiſed himſelf 
by provoking us to Paſſion, and plainly declares, 
that we think him an impertinent and inſignificant 


Wretch, better than all the ſnarpeſt Repartees would 


poſſibly expreſs i it. If we reply, this debaſes us, and 
is a ſort of entring into Compariſon with him; it is 
the ſhewing him too much Reſpect, and doing an 
Injury to our ſelves. For * zhey give ill Language, le- 
| Cauſe they cannot tell how to give better; they att as 
they uſe to do, and according to the beſt of their Un- 
derſtanding ; for the worſe they behave themſelves, the 
more conſiſtent they are, and more of a piece with them- 
ſelves. 

Now the Counſel which Wiſdom would give in 
the Caſe is moſt certainly ſuch as this. You muſt 
have a due Conſideration both of your ſelf, and of 
the Perſon who gives you the Offence : As to your 
ſelf, take care not to be guilty of a thing ſo misbe- 
coming, ſo very much below you, as the ſuffering 
your ſelf to be overcome, and put beſides your Rea- 


ſon. The imprudent Man who ſeems to ſuſpe& him- 


ſelf, and Ales out into Rage upon every Trifle, de- 
clares by this Carriage, chat he looks upon bioaſelf 
fit to be affronted; for indeed, it is meanneſs and 
lirtleneſs of Soul, or a Conſciouſneſs of our own In- 


_. *® Male:Joquuntur quia. bene loqui neſciunt; faciunt quod 
ſolent & ſei unt, male quia mali, & ſecundum ſe. 
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ſufficiency, that hinders us from being above Reſent- Cuar. X. 
ments of this kind, and deſpiſing what we are ſen- — 
ſible does not belong to us. A wiſe and good Man 
is not capable of being injured, but is firm, ſecure, 
and inviolable; for the Quality that renders any 

thing inviolable, i is not the being above the Power or 
Force of Men, but above the being broken or made 
the worſe for it: And nothing would fortify us more 
againſt every manner of Accident than the poſſeſ- 
{ing our Souls with this Maxim, that we can never 
be hurt indeed, but by our own ſelves; if our Rea- 

| ſon be what it ought, and our Actions according to 

| tit, we are invulnerable. Hence it was, that Socrates 

hath taught us what Comforts to apply in ſuch Ex- 

tremities by his own Example. Anitus and Melitus 
may kill me, ſays he, but they cannot hurt me. And 
thus a good Man, as he is not capable of Ill within, and 
will not offer any, ſo he is impenetrable from with- 
out, and cannot ſuffer any real Injury: Virtue is a 
Wall of Braſs; the Scoffs and Affronts are all re- 
pulſed or lodged there, and not one of them comes 
through to touch his Perſon; and to all this Self- 
ſecurity we may likewiſe add another Conſideration 
from the Opinion and Eſteem of the World; for 
there is no body but will look upon the Aggreſſor 
as a very ill Man, and upon the Patient as one not 
deſerving to be ſo treated: As to the Party who hath 
thus affronted you, if you eſteem him no better 
than an impertinent or idle Fellow, uſe him accord- 
ingly, and ſhew that you value him not, by a generous 
Diſdain; if he be otherwiſe, you ſhould plead his 
Excuſe to your ſelf; you ought to preſume that he 
had (or at leaſt apprehended that he had) Occaſion 
for what he did; that it was not done out of any ma- 
licious Deſign, but * Inadvertency or Miſtake, 
want 
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Boox III. want of Breeding, or ſome other very pardonable 


beſfect; if not ſo, then you may be confident he 


hath ſeen his Error, is angry at himſelf for it, and 
wiſhes moſt heartily it had never been done. Once 
more let me add, that we ought to play the good 
Husbands, and make the moſt of Injuries and Offen. 
ces; for indeed they are no ſmall Adyantages which 
theſe put into our Hands: Particulatly, they are ca- 
pable of turning to a good Account two Ways, with 
regard to each of the Parties concerned in them. 
For Firſt, with regard to the Perſon who did the 
Injury, this hath diſcovered the Man to us; we 
have ſeen a little more of the World; we know 
ſuch a one too well to truſt him another time, and 
have fair Warning to avoid him ever after. But 
then, Secondly, they help us to know our ſelves too; 
ſhew us our own Infirmities, our Breaches and blind 
Sides, where the Foe may get within us, and what 
we cannot hold out againſt; and this gives us Warn- 
ing to work upon thoſe Breaches, and put them in 
a defenſible Condition againſt the next Attack upon 
us. Let us learn to amend that Fault too which 
occaſioned the Abuſe, that no other Man may have 
the like Provocation to reproach us hereafter : This 
is the true way of defeating the Malice of others, 
and doing Right to our ſelves; for what nobler Re- 
venge can a Man take upon his Enemies, than to 
turn-their Injuries and Aﬀronts to his own Pro- 
fit, and to learn more Prudence and Conduct, and 


to grow the wiſer and better, more cautious and 
inoffenſive, by being ill uſed. The World at this 


rate is an excellent School; and the more unreaſon- 
able Men are, the more à Man of good Senſe and 
Temper may improve himſelf even under their un- 
juſt Corrections. 1 

| CHAP. 


Of External Evils. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of external Evils, with regard to their Fruits 
and Effects. 


Aving thus conſidered the Cauſes, let us now cs ay. xx. 


' enquire into the Effects of our Evils, and 
what Fruits they produce; where again we ſhall 
meet with. very powerful Antidotes and ſubſtantial 


Remedies againſt them. Now theſe Effects are 


many and great, general and particular. 
The general Effects are ſuch as concern the Good, 


the Support, the Order, and Improvement of the 


Univerſe. The World would be quite ſtifled and 


choaked up, it would ſtagnate and putrify, if it 


were not ſometimes ſtirred and changed, and put 


into a new Form by ſuch important and alterative 


Accidents, as Plagues, and Famines, and. War, and 


Mortality: Theſe are the Things that prune and 


purge it, and throw down that Product which 


over-burdens the Soil, and by ſo doing they preſerve 


the reſt, and give them Elbow-room ; for werethere 
no ſuch Evacuations, we ſhould not be able to 


move and live by one another. But then conſider the 


grateful Varieties and V iciflitudes, the regular Suc- 
ceſſions and alternate Changes by which the World 


| 15thusadornedand beautified, every part of the World 


finds ſome Convenience by theſe Alterations: For 
from Nations and Men coming to be tranſplanted, 
by ſuch Means the barbarous, and wild and ſavage 
Part of Mankind are poliſhed and civilized; Arts 
and Sciences, Learning and Policy are ſpread wider, 
and communicated to every Part of the habitable 
Earth; ſo that we are to look upon the Univerſe 
as one large Plantation, where ſome Trees are re- 
moved to a more conyenient Soil, others are y_ 
E | c 
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Book III. ed and inoculated, others cut down to the Root, 
that they make more regular Shoots by the loſs of 


ſuperfluous Suckers, others quite plucked up; but 
all this done in ſuch Order by the skilful Cultivater, 
that every thing tends to the Profit and Beauty of 
the Ground. Theſe Enlargements ofour Thoughts 
and Conſiderations of univerſal Advantage, ought 
to content every wiſe and good Man, and pre- 
vent irreverend Reflections upon thoſe wonderful 
Works of God, which Men are too apt to accuſe 
for barbarous and diſorderly, or to look upon with 
Amazement, as ſtrange and unaccountable. It is 
enough that they are the Ordinances of God and 
Nature, and ought to ſatisfy us, that how odd ſo. 
ever they may appear with regard to that little Spot 
of Ground, which is commanded by our own Eye, 
yet they do great and ſignal Service to the whole. 
For would we extend our Proſpect, we ſhould 
quickly diſcern, that what is loſt in one Place is gain- 
ed in another, or rather indeed, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, that nothing is loſt any where, but all con- 
duces to the juſt Variety and Convenience of the 
World in general. A wiſe Man, ſays one, will 
thke nothing amiſs that happens to him; for be will 
obſerve, that thoſe very things by which his particu- 
lar Intereſts ſeem to ſuffer, are expedient, and great- 
ly contribute to the Preſervation of the whole; and 
that theſe are the Methods by which the Courſe of the 
World is continued, and every Part of it brought to its 
Juſt and neceſſary Perfection. 
The particular and perſonal Effects of theſe Evils 
are different, according to the various Tempers and 
Vir ſapiens de has e ſibi accidere, ſciatque illa ipſa, 


quibus lædi videtur ad conſervationem univerſi pertinere, & ex 
his eſſe quæ curſum mundi offi cium que conſummant. 


Conditions 
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Conditions of the Men to whom they ha To car. xxl. 1 
the Good they are an Exerciſe r thoſe VV a 
that are Fallen, a Relief and Recovery, a Warn- 4 
ing and Call to them that go aſtray; and to the [ 

obſtinately Wicked, a Diſpenſation of Puniſhment ; 
and Vengeance. Of each of theſe Uſes, I ſhall ſay | 
but one Word or two very briefly. 
And firſt, theſe external Evils provide the good 
Men excellent Opportunities of exerting and im- 
proving their Virtue, which would otherwiſe want 
Matter to work upon, and lie idle and undiſcern- 
ed. A good Man under Affliction, is in the ſame 
Circumſtances with Fencers in their Schools, or 
Mariners in a Storm, or Soldiers in an Action, or 
Philoſophers in their Academy; that is, he is up- 
on his proper Duty, attending the Buſineſs of his 
Profeſſion, and ſhewing his Skill in it; for theſe 
are the very Methods that inſtruct, and enter, and 
form, and finiſh him in Virtue, that eſtabliſh him 
in Conftancy and Courage, and enable him to con- 
quer and triumph over Fortune and the World: 
They bring him acquainted with himſelf, make him 
know his own Strength by frequent Experiments: 
tell him what he may depend upon; and promiſe 
himſelf from it; nor d6 they only ive him a true 
Repreſentation of his paſt and preſent Condition, 
but they help to amend it too; they encourage 3 
confirm his Reſolutions of doing well, harden and | 
accuſtom him to ſuffering, fix and determine his 
Mind, ſecure his puùſt Conqueſts, and render him 
Invincible for the Time to come: Whereas on the 
contrary, a long Calm of Proſperity is exceeding 
apt to foften' and enervate Mens Minds, and to cor- 
rupt them by Eaſe and Leiſure, Careleſneſsand Sloth, 
Inactivity and long Diſuſe. Demetrius, for this Rea- 
2222 ſon, 
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Boox III. ſon, uſed to ſay, that of all Men living he thought 
one ſo truly miſerable as thoſe who, had never met 


with Diſappointments, and Croſſes, and trying Af- 
flictions, and compared their Life to the dead Sea, 
where there is a perpetual Stagnation, and noxious 
Vapours breed and reign for want of Winds, and 
a vigorous Commmotion of the W aters to break and 
diſperſe, and drive them away. 

To Delinquets and inconſiderate Offenders, theſe 
Afflictions are a Check and Curb to hold them in, 
and prevent the wild and furious Sallies of Vice un- 
reſtrained; or elſe a Rebuke and Chaſtiſement, the 
Rod of an affectionate, but provoked Father, to re- 
duce and reclaim them, that they may be more 


conſiderate and mindful of their Duty hereafter, 


and abandon utterly thoſe Courſes which have coſt 
them ſo much Smart and Pain. Thus it is with 
our Minds as with our Bodies; and the Health of 
both is conſulted by the ſame Applications. Theſe 
Sufferings are like the breathing of a Vein, and ſea- 
ſonable Phyſick ſometimes made uſe of as Preſerva- 
tives, to prevent the Gathering of ill Humours, 
and divert them another way; at other Times as 
Correctives and Reſtoratives, to purge the corruf- 
ted Maſs, and carry off a Diſeaſe already formed. 
To the obſtinate and incorrigible they are a 
Puniſhment and Plague, a Sickle to cut thoſe down 
ſpeedily whoſe Iniquities are ripe for Deſtruction, 
or elſe to make them more lingring and languiſhing 
Spectacles of Vengeance. And thus you may plain- 
ly diſcern very excellent and neceſſary Effects of 
the Troubles Men are uſed ſo bitterly to complain 
of, ſuch as may abundantly convince us how erro- 
neous that Opinion is which looks upon ſuch Diſ- 


penſations as Evils, and ought to prevail upon us to 


entertain 
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entertain them with Patience and a becoming Tem- cuar. XX. 


per of Mind, to take them in good part as the In- 
ftances and Operations of the divine Juſtice: And 
not only ſo, but to welcome them gladly as the 
{ uſeful Inſtruments and ſure Pledges of the Tender- 
| neſs and Love, and careful Providence of God, and 
eſpecially uſing our utmoſt Diligence to benefit un- 
der them, and to anſwer the Intention of that wiſe 

| and{kind Being, in whoſe Diſpoſal all theſe Things 
are, and whodiſtribures them according to his own 
good Pleaſure, and as they may be moſt ſuitable to 
cvery Man's II. 


Dir er 


Of External Evils conſidered in themſelves 
particularly. 


4 L L theſe Evils, which are many in Number, and 
various in their Kinds, are ſo many Privations 
of ſome contrary Good; for ſo much indeed is implied 
in the very Name and Nature of Evil : Conſequently 
the general Heads of Evil muſt anſwer and be equal 
to the ſeveral Heads or Species of Good. Now theſe 
may very properly be reduced to Seven. Sickneſs and 
Pain (for theſe being bodily Indiſpoſitions, I join them 
together as one) Captivity, Baniſhment, Want, Di/- 
grace, Loſs of Friends, and Death. The good Thongs 
we are deprived of in the forementioned Circumſtances 
every one ſees very plainly to be Health, Liberty, our 
native Country, Wealth, Honour, Friends and Life, 
each of which we have had Occaſion to treat of at 
large in the foregoing Parts of this T1 reatiſe . 
therefore that remains to be done at preſent, is to pre- 
ſcribe fuck Antidotes againſt theſe as are proper to them 
{.2T% 2 reſpeftively ; 


— 
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Boon. III, reſpotively, and that very briefly and plainly, with- 
out any nice or formal Reaſoning upon the Caſe. 


— 


— 


CHAP, XXII. 
Of SICKNESS and PAIN.-: 


Book 1. IT hath been obſerved in the beginning of thi 
* Treatiſe, that Pain is the greateſt, and in ay 
Truth the only Evil attending this mortal Bod 
ours; the moſt ſenſible, the moſt e e 
that which is leaſt to be cured, leaſt to be dealt 
with or aſſwaged by Conſideration. But ſtill, though 
this be not altogether ſo capable of Advice as moſt 
other Afflictions, yet ſome. Remedies there are 
drawn from Reaſon, Juſtice, Advantage and Uſe- 
fulneſs, Imitation and Reſemblance of great Perſons 
celebrated for their illuſtrious Virtue, and that 
Branch of it which conſiſts of Patience; and theſe, 
ſuch as they are, I ſhall Jul propound to my Rea- 
der's Conſideration. 

1 Firſt then, the enduring what is tedious and 
troubleſome is a neceſſary Incumbrance of Life, and 
charged in common upon all living Creatures, up- 
on Mankind moſt evidently and eſpecially. And it 
is by no means reaſonable that Providence ſhould 
work a Miracle for our ſakes, and exempt us only. 
How abſurd is it therefore to fret and perplex our- 
{elves becauſe that hath happened to one Man in par- 

ticular which might, and may happen every Moment 
to every Man without Exception. 

2, Nay, it is not only general and common, but 
natural too. We are born to it, and cannot in any 
Equity and Juſtice hopetobe exempted; for indeed 
ſhould we ceaſe to be ſubject to it, we muit ceaſe 
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Of Sickneſs and Pain. 


to be Men. Whatever is a fix'd and irreverſible Cnarxxn, 
Law of our Creation, ought to be entertained with " VV 


Meekneſs and Moderation : For weentred into Life 


upon theſe Terms, and the Conditions of Humanity 


expreſly indented for, are old Age and Infirmities, 
Decays and Diſeaſes, Anguiſh and Pain. There is 
no Poſſibility of avoiding theſe things, and what we 
can never get clear of, it will be our beſt Wiſdom 
to ſettle a Reſolution of making the beſt of, and to 
learn how we may go through with it. 

* If the Pain be long it is but moderate, and con- 
ſequently very ſupportable, and a wiſe Man will be 
aſhamed to complain of any thing leſs than Extre- 
mities. If it be violent and exceeding acute it is 


but ſhort, and we ſhould not repine, or be driven to 


Impatience for a Suffering which is quickly over. 
And yet this muſt of Neceſſity be the Caſe, for Na- 
ture cannot ſuſtain itſelf under the Continuance of 
extream Torture: There muſt be an End either of 
that or of the Patient in a little Time, and which 
of theſe Two ſoever be the Concluſion of it, as to 
the ſuffering Part, the matter comes all to one, and 

therefore let this give us Courage and Comfort. 
Conſider again, that theſe Sufferings can go no 
deeper than the Body, we are not injured our 
very ſelves: Every real Injury takes off from the 
Excellence and Perfection of the thing, but now 
Sickneſs and Pain are ſo far from derogating from, 
and doing any real Prejudice to us, that on the con- 
trary they furniſh Matter, and put Occaſions in our 
way for a more noble exerciſing of Virtue than 
any that we owe to Eaſe and perfect Health, and 
ſurely where there is more Occaſion of Praiſe and 
* Confide, ſummus non habet tempus dolor. Si gravis 

brevis; ſi longus levis. | 
2 zz 2z 3 | Virtue 
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Boox 111. Virtue, there cannot be leſs good. If the Body be 
WY V what the Philoſophers uſually call the was ha 
of the Mind, why ſhould any one complain for this 
Inſtrument being applicd to its proper Uſe, and 
worn out in the Service of its proper Maſter? The 
Body was made on purpoſe to ſerve the Soul, but if 
every Inconvenience which befalls the Pody ſhall 
diſorder and afflict the Mind, the Order of 1 

is quite inverted, and the Soul from thenceforth be- 
comes a Servant to the Body. Would you not 
think that Man unreaſonably querulous and childiſh, 
who ſhould cry and roar, and take on heavily, be- 
cauſe ſome Thorn in the Hedge as he paſſed by, or 
ſome unwary Paſſenger had ſpoiled or torn his 
Cloaths? A poor Broker, who was to make Money 
of the Suit, might be allowed ſome Concern upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, but a Gentleman, and ane of 
Subſtance and Condition, would make a Jeſt of it, 
and not eſteem it worth a Thought, when ſo tri- 
vial a Loſs was compared with the Abundance he 
had left. Now this Body of ours is no other than 

a Garment, borrowed for a little while that our 
Soul may make its Appearance, and act a ſhort Part 
in it, upon the Stage of this lower World: But 
the Soul in the mean while is that which commands 
our Value and Regard, and our great Affair is to 
{ecure the Honour and Quiet of this better Part, 
while ſojourning in this buſy and tumultuous Life. 
And what do wethink may be the trucReaſon why 
Pain provokes us to ſo great Impaticnce? What in- 
deed, but that we place our Happineſs upon wrong 
Ob} jefts, and do not ſet up our Reſt, nor ſeek our 
SarisfaBions i in the Soul. * Men grow into Coldneſs 


* Non aſſueverunt animo eſſe contenti; nimium illis cum 
corpore fuit. 


and 
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ſible of this Folly of ours, plies us hard in our ten- 
dereſt Part, eſpecially when a Man ſhivers and trem- 
bles at its Approach, as if it took a Pride to inſult 
over ſuch unreaſonable Fear and Concern. 

The Advantages however of this ſo much dread- 
ed Miſery are conſiderable; it helps to wean our 
Affections, and teaches us to work off our Reliſh 
and Delight from that which we muſt ſhortly leave, 
for there is no one thing more aſſiſting to us in giv- 
ing us a due Senſe of the Emptineſs of the World, 
and what an errant Cheat it is, than Sickneſs and 
_ and I think every Man muſt confeſs this to be 

avery conſiderable piece of Service. 

It heightens the Pleaſure conſequent upon it. For 
when a Diſeaſe hath had its Courſe, the Satisfaction 
of a Recovery is much more ſenſible than any En- 
joyment of uninterrupted Health. This chears and 
enlivens us, like Light out of the midſt of Darkneſs, 
and a Man would almoſt imagine that Nature had 
contrived Pain on purpoſe, that by mingling ſome 
of thoſe ſharp Intervals, Eaſe and Pleaſure might have 
due Honour done them, and be render'd more ac- 
ceptable and exquiſite. 

Let us then refle& upon theſe few Suggeſtions, 
and ſee what Conſequence they naturally offer to 
us. If our Pain be moderate, the Virtue of Patience 
cannot be very difficult; if it be extream, the Glory 
of enduring it as becomes us, is proportionably great; 
if it appear inſupportable, our own Cowardize and 
Effeminacy have made it ſo; if there are but very 
few who can bear it decently, ler us try to be of 
that Number, for the ſmaller it is, the more diſtin- 
guiſhing and commendable it is to be in among them. 

2222 4 | Ler 
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and Negligence of this Part, and grow too familiarczaexxu: 
and fond of the Body. And Pain, as if it were ſen- WVW 
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Book 111. Let us not lay the Blame at Nature's Door for mak- 
ig us no ſtronger: This is all Pretence, it is not 


natural Weakneſs, but affected Nicety and Tender- 
neſs that diſables us in this Point. If we run away 
from Pain, it will purſue us; if we ſurrender our- 
ſelves to this Enemy, and ſuffer it to conquer us, 
we ſhall be treated with Inſolence and barbarous 
Uſage, and the Reproach of Tameneſs will ſtick 
bard upon us. If it tries to terrify us, and we 
ſtand our Ground, the Succeſs will be above our 
Expectation: Let us therefore defeat and diſappoint 
this Deſign, by ſhewing ourſelves more reſolute and 
brave than it thinks for: For the greateſt Part of 


the Smart and Anguiſh is owing to our own Soft- 


neſs and Delicacy, our yielding and ſinking under 
it. * We do not flinch from things ſo much becauſe they 


are hard to be born, as we create that Hardſhip to our- 


ſelves by dreading and ſhrinking at them. 


I may reaſonably expect that all the former Ar- 


gumentsſhouldbe look'd uponas Flights of Specula- 
tion, philoſophical Notions, which Men of refined 
Thoughts entertain when they are at Eaſe, but would 
ſoon find impracticableit brought to the Trial: And 
therefore to obviate this Objection, I have reſerved 
to the laſt Place the Inſtances and Examples of Per- 
ſons whoſe Practice hath juſtified the Poſſibility 
and mighty Efficacy of all that hath been ſaid here, 
or is uſually urged in Books upon this Occaſion. And 
theſe, not only of wiſe and extraordinary, but of igno- 
rant and common Men, nay, even Women and Chil- 
drenare frequently mentioned in Story to have endu- 


red both long and acute Pains and Diſeaſes, and with a. 


Mind fo ſteady and unbroken, that the Anguiſh 


* Non quia difficilia non audemus, ſed quia non aude- 
mus, difficilia. 


which 
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which hath taken away their Lives was never able Czar.xxn. 
to ſubdue their Conſtancy and Courage: They have 
waited the Approach of their Torments, and en- 
countered them knowingly, and met them gladly, 
and ſupported themſelves under them with marvel- 
lous Chearfulneſs ; nay, have even ſought and court- 
ed the ſevereſt and moſt exquiſite Tortures human 
Nature is incapable of ſuffering. The Lacedemonian 
Boys are notorious for whipping one another, till 

ſometimes they expired under the Scourge, and all 
this without the leaſt Change of Countenance. A 
ſort of barbarous Diſcipline inſtituted to harden 
them, that they might be better qualified to do 
their Country Service when thus innured to Suffer- 
ing. Alexander's Page was burnt to the very Bone 
with a Cole, and endured it without the leaſt Com- 
plaint, rather than he would interrupt the Sacrifice. 

A Spartan Boy let his Bowels be eat out by a Fox, 
rather than he would diſcover his Theft. Pompey, 
when taken by King Gentius, who would have com- 
pelled him to reveal the Secrets of the Roman State, 
thruſt his Finger into the Fire, and burar it till Gen- 
tius could bear the Sight no longer, to convince him 
that all Torture would be loſt upon him. The Caſe 
of Mutius with Porſenna was another Inſtance of the 
ſame kind; and good old Regulus endured more than 
all of them from the Carthaginians. The Account 
of Anaxarchus hath ſcarce any Parallel, who, when 
pounded in a Mortar at the Command of a Tyrant, 1; 
cried out, Beat on, beat on your Belly-full, you can- th 
not touch Anaxarchus his ſelf, you only bruiſe the Shell - 
of him. 1 
« But that which is a Remedy indeed, is one pe- 1 
« culiar to Chriſtians, the ſure Proſpect of a future 
« and eternal State; the Conſideration what Ow 
* 
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Boox III.“ and Contradiction of Sinners their Saviour conde- 

s ſcended to ſuffer; and that Participation of Glory 

« and Bliſs with him in Heaven, which is ordained 

cc and reſerved for thoſe who ſuffer with and for him 

c that is, after his Example in a good Cauſe, and for 

c the ſake of Faith and a good Conſcience. Theſe 

Reflections will animate Men, not by rendring 

& them inſenſible, or taking Sanctuary in nice and 

« airy Diſtinctions, but by furniſhing Arguments ſu- 

<& perior to the quickeſt and tendereſt Senſe of Pain. 

& And accordingly we ſee what incredible Effects 

“ theſe Religious Comforts had in all the Primitive 

& Perſecutions; how triumphant they were in the 

% midſt of Racks, and Fires, and Crofles ; the 

& having Reſpect to the Recompenſe of Reward; the 

balancing the light Afiifiions of a Moment with the 

« Eternal and far more exceeding Weight of Glo- 

*; the committing this Body to the Ground, 

like Seed for a plentiful and joyful Harveſt at 

the general Reſurrection; the Confidence in the 

“ Promiſes of him who cannot lye: Theſe in- 

c ſpired the noble Army of Martyrs, and theſe are 

able to ſupport all their Followers who have a 

& Title to the ſame Expectations, and are Heirs 

« through Hope to the ſame Kingdom. And all 

« the Stoical Philoſophy put together, cannot mini- 

<« ſter the hundredth Part of that Conſolation which 

Heb. xii, © thoſe two ſhort Sentences of St. Paul do, No 

os c chaſtening for the preſent ſeemeth to be joyous, but 

« grievous; nevertheleſs afterward it yieldeth the peace- 

& able Fruit of Righteouſneſs unto them which are ex- 

2 Cor. v. 1. “ erciſed thereby, and, we know that if our earthly 

« Houſe of this Tabernacle be diſſolved, we have a 


« Building of God, a Houſe not made with Hands, 
« eternal in the Heavens. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Captivity or Impriſonment. 


Mo His Affliction is very inconſiderable in compa- caar.xxm 
riſon of the former, and the Conqueſt of it "WY 


will prove excecding eaſy to them, upon whom the 
Preſcriptions againſt Sickneſs and Pain have found 
their deſired Effect: For Men in thoſe Circum- 
ſtances have the Addition of this Misfortune, con- 
fined to their Houſes, their Beds, tied to a Rack, 
and loaded with Fetters; and this very Confinement 
is a Part of their Complaint, though the leaſt Part. 
But however, we will ſay one Word or two of it. 
Now what is it that Captivity or Confinement 
impriſons? The Body, that which is it ſelf the Co- 
yer and the Priſon of the Soul; but the Mind con- 
tinues at large and at its own Diſpoſal, in deſpight 
of all the World : How can it indeed be ſenſible of 
any Inconvenience from a Priſon, ſince even there it 
ranges abroad as freely, as gaily, takes as noble, as 
ſublime, as diſtant Flights, if not much more ſo 
than it does in other Circumſtances ? The Locks 
and Bars, and Walls of a Priſon are much too re- 
mote to have any Power of faſtening it down, or 
ſhutting it in; they muſt needs be ſo, ſince even 
the Body it ſelf which it touches upon, is linked ro, 
and hangs like a Clog faſtened to it, is not able to 
keep it down, or fix it to any determinate Place: 
And that Man will make a Jeſt of all theſe artificial 
and wretched, theſe flight and childiſh Encloſures, 


who hath learnt how to preſerve his native Liberty, 


and to uſe the Privilege and Prerogative of his Con- 
dition, which is to be confined no where; no, not 
even in this World. Thus Tertullian derides the 
| | Cruelty 
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Boox III. Cruelty of the Perſecutors, and animates his Brethren, 
by telling, that a * Chriſtian, even when out of Pri. 
ſon, had ſhaken Hands with the World, that he defied 
and was above it; and that when under Confinement, 
the Caſe was the ſame with his Goal too. What migh- 
ty matter is it in what Part of the World you are, 
whoſe Principle it is not to be of the World? Let us 
change that Name of ſo ill a Sound, and inſtead of a 
Priſon call it a Retreat; where, when you are ſhut up, 
the Fleſh may be kept to a narrow Room, but all Doors 

are open to the Spirit, all Places free to the Mind; this 
carries the whole Man along with it, and leads him 

abroad whither ſoever it will. 
Priſons have given very kind Entertainment to 
ſeveral valuable, and holy, and great Men; to ſome 
a Goal hath been a Refuge from Deſtruction, and 
. the Walls of it ſo many Fortifications and Intrench- 
l ments againſt that Ruine which had certainly been 
the Conſequence of Liberty ; nay, ſome have choſen 
theſe Places, that there they might enjoy a more 
perfect Liberty, and be farther from the Noiſe, and 
Clutter, and Confuſion of the World. He that is 
under Lock and Key, is ſo much ſafer and better 
guarded; and a Man had better live thus, than be 
crampt and conſtrained by thoſe Fetters and Hand- 
cuffs which the World is full of, ſuch as the Places 
of publick Buſineſs and Concourſe, the Palaces of 
Princes, the Converſation of great Men, the Tu- 
mult and Hurry of Trade, the Vexation and Ex- 
pence of Law-ſuits, the Envy and Ill-nature, the 
Peeviſnneſs and Paſſions of common Men, will be 


x Chriſtianus, etiam extra carcerem, ſæculo renunciavit, in 
Carcere etiam carceri ; nihil intereſt ubi ſitis in ſæculo, qui extra 
ſxculum eſtis. Auferamus Carceris nomen, ſeceſſum vocemus; 
etſi corpus includitur, caro detinetur omnia Spiritui patent; to- 
tum hominem animus circumfert, & quo yult transfert. 


con- 
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continually clapping upon us. If we do but refleft,Cxarxxm 
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(ſiys the fame Author again) that the World it ſelf * 


is no better than a Priſon, we ſhall imagine our ſelves 
rather let out of a Goal than put into one. The Dark- 
_ neſs by which the World blinds Mens Minds, is thicker 
and groſſer, the Chains by which it clogs and binds their 
Aßfections heavier, the Filth and Stench of Mens 
Lewaneſs and beaſtly Converſation more offenſive, and 
the Criminals in it more numerous; for ſuch in Truth 
are all Mankind. There have been ſeveral Inſtances 
of Perſons, who, by the Benefit of a Priſon, have 
been preſerved from the Malice of their Enemies, 
and eſcaped great Miſeries and Dangers. Some have 
made it a ſtudious Retirement, compoſed Books 
there, or laid a Fohndation of great Virtue and 
much Learning, fo that the Uneaſineſs of the Fleffi 


hath been a Gain to the Spirit, and the Confinement | 


of the Body was well laid out in a Purchaſe ſo va- 


luable as the Enlargement of the Mind. Some ha- 
ving been diſgorged, as it were, by a Priſon, thrown 


up when it could keep them no longer, and the 
next Step they made hath been into ſome very emi- 
nent Dignity, as high as this World could ſet them; 
this Remark the Pſalmiſt bath left us of the won- 


derful Diſpenſations of Providence: He taketh the pal, cxiii, | 


Simple out of the Duſt, and lifteth the needy off from 
the Dunghil, that he may ſet him with Princes, even 
with the Princes of his People. And he indeed who 
was an Ifraelite, might well make this Reflection, 

ſince even among his own Anceſtors they had fo 


* Sirecogitemus ipſum magis mundum carcerem efle, exiſſe 


nos è carcere, quam in carcerem introiſſe intelligemus. Ma- 


jores tenebras habet mundus, quæ hominum præcordia exce- 
cant graviores catenas induit, quæ ipſas animas conſtringunt, 
pejores immunditias expirant libidines hominum, plures po- 
remo reos continet, univerſum genus hominum, 


eminent 
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eminent an Inſtance as Joſeph, of the mighty Alte- 
ration we are now ſpeaking of; but others have 
been advanced yet higher, exhaled as it were, and 
drawn up into Heaven from thence. But thus much 
is certain, that there can be no ſuch thing as per- 
petual Impriſonment; general Goal-deliveries are 
unalterably eſtabliſhed, an Article of the Law of 
Nature; for no Priſon ever yet took in a Man 
whom it did not ſhortly after let out again. 


C HAP. XXIV. 
Of ExILE, or BANISHMENT. 
Xile is in reality no more than changing our 
Dwelling, and this hath nothing of ſubſtan- 
til Evil in it. If we are afflicted upon the Account, 
our Grievance is not owing to what we complain of, 
but to our own Humour and Imagination. If we 


| will go to the Reaſon of the thing, all Places are 


alike, and a Man's All is every where equally : For 
two Words indeed comprehend the whole what a 
wiſe Man values, and thoſe two are Nature and 


Virtue. 


The ſame Nature is common to all Countries, the 


ſame Sky, the ſame Elements : The ſame Sun ſhines, 


the ſame Stars riſe and ſet, and their Motion, their 
Extent, the Proportion they appear in the ſame. 


And ſure, if any Part of Nature be to be valued, 


that above us is much more worthy of Conſidera- 
tion and Eſteem than this Sediment, and groſs and 
droſſy Part, which we tread under our Feet. The 
fartheſt Proſpect of the Earth which we can take, 
does not amount to more than ten or twelve Leagues: 
So that a Soul, which ſettles its Affections upon 
this Part, nuts its ſelf up in a very narrow Com- 

| pals, 
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pa. But the Face of this glorious Firmament, (nar: 
adorned and beautified with ſuch infinite Conſtella- 
tions, which like ſo many Grafts of Jewels gliſter 
over our Heads, expands it ſelf; and that it may be 

more effectually and diſtinctly viewed, the Motion 
is perpetual and circular, and every Part turned to- 
wards us, ſo that every Point is viſible to every Place, 
within the ſingle Revolution of each Day and Night. 
The Earth, which (taking the Seas and ambient 
Atmoſſ here: | into the Account, is computed not to 
be above the hundred and ſixtieth Part as big as the 
Sun) is to us incomparably leſs ſtill, for it is not 
viſible to us in any Part, except that little Spot, that 
ſingle Point, upon which we ſtand. But were it 
otherwiſe, what does this change of our ſtanding ſigni- 
fy? We think it a hard Caſe to be born in one Place, 
and driven to another. Have we any Propriety in 
the Place of our Birth? Our Mothers might have 
been delivered in any other Place as well as that 
where they were; and nothing is more entirely ca- 
ſual, than the particular Spot where we firſt drew 

Bu cath, for there was in Nature the ſame Poſſibility 
of our 'being born any where? Beſides, every Cli- 
mate produces and carries Men, ſuſtains them with 
its Fruits, and furniſhes them with all the Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, ſo that there is little Fear of periſhing 
any where. Every Country ſettles us among our 
Relations too; for all Mankind are ſo nearly allied 
in Blood, and nearer yet in Charity and Affection. 
Friends too may be found any where; we need onl 
be at the Pains to make them, which will ſoon be 
done, if we are careful to win their Hearts by our 
Virtue and Wiſdom: Every Quarter of the habitable 
World is a wiſe Man's Country, or rather indeed 

uo Part of it is his Country. It were an Injury and 


Di- 
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$0ox III. Diſparagement to ſuppoſe him a Stranger any 


WY V where; and a weakneſs and littleneſs of Spirit in 


3. 


him to eſteem himſelf ſo. A Man ought to uſe his 
Privilege, and aſſert his natural Right, which con- 
fiſts in living every where as if he were at home, 
and dwelt in his own: In * Jooking upon all Places as 
if be had a Propriety in them; and upon his own 
Eftate or native Soil, as if it were in common to all 
Mankind. . | 

But farther, what Alteration, what Inconveni- 
ence can poſhbly come to us by this Changing 
our Reſidence? Do not we ſtill carry the ſame Soul 
about with us? and will not our Virtue keep us 
company where-ever we go? What can hinder a 
Man (ſaid Brutus) from carrying his Excellencies, 
all he is really and truly worth, into Baniſhment or 
Captivity? The Mind and its commendable Qua- 
lities are ſubject ro no Confinement, circumſcribed 
within no determinate Space of Ground but can 
live, and act, and exert themſelves in all Places 


indifferently. A good Man is a Citizen of the 


whole World, frank and free, content and chear- 
ful where-ever his Lot caſts him; always at home 
in his own Quarters, and always fix'd and ſettled; 
however, this Caſe or Portmanteau that incloſes 
and conveys him, may be hurried and jumbled from 
one Place to another. Þ The holy and immortal 


Soul is an Ubiquitary, of near Reſemblance and Affinity 


to God himſelf, and like him diffuſed equally, and ever 
preſent to all the Stages of Time, and all the Diftances 
of Place: And whereſoever a Man feels himſelf 
*Omnes terras tanquam ſuas videre, & ſuas tanquam om- 
nium. 5 


+ Animus ſacer & æternus ubique eſt, diis cognatus, omni 
mundo & xxo par. | 


yell, 
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well, and eaſy, and in full Enjoyment, that is his Czar. xxvz 

Home, call the Country by what Name you will. 

And it is evident, that Eaſe and comfortable En- 

joyment is not entailed upon particular Cities or 

Climates: This is what no Place can give, he can 

only depend upon his own Mind for it, and that 

can give it him in any Place equally. Ls 
How many very ſignificant Men have found 4 

Cauſe to chooſe and impoſe a voluntary Baniſhment 

upon themſelves? How many others, when ſent and 

driven away, and afterwards invited back again, 

have refuſed to return into their own native Coun- 

try; and been ſo far from thinking their Exile an 

inſupportable Miſery and Puniſhment, that they 

have taken great Delight and Satisfation in it, and 

reckoned no part of their Time ſo well ſpent, or 

ſo worthy the Name of Living, as that in which 

they were debarred their own Country? This was 

the Caſe of ſome generous Romans, Rutilius and 

Marcellas in particular: And again, how many do 

we read of, whom good Fortune hath taken by the 

Hand, as it were, and led them Abroad, put them 

in the way of Honour and Preferment in forcign 

Lands, ſuch as they could have no probable Proſ- 

pect of ever attaining at Home? 


n 


a . 
OO Poverty, and Want, and Loſſes. 
FTEIs is a very vulgar, and (like the reſt of 1. 
{ theirs) a very filly and poor ſpirited Com- 
plaintz for it ſuppoſes the Whole, or at leaſt the 
moſt conſiderable Part of a Man's Happineſs, to de- 
pend upon the Advantages of Fortune, and looks 
ſa... | Upon 
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Boos III. upon a low and mean Condition, as a real and 
WY fore Evil. But now to ſhew what that is, in Truth, 


we muſt obſerve, that there are two Sorts of Po- 
verty: One is, that Extremity of it which we pro- 


perly call Penury, or want of Bread, when thoſe 
Supplies are lacking which are neceſſary to the 


Support of humane Nature; and this is a Calami- 


ty which happens but very ſeldom : For Provi- 
dence hath been ſo bountiful, and Nature ſo pru- 


dent, that there are but a few of theſe abſolutely 
neceſſary Things. The very Frame of our Bodies 
is a good Defence in this Caſe, and ſo far from ex- 
poſing us to a needy Condition, that a little will 
ſerve the Turn, and that little is to be had almoſt 
every where: Nay, it is to be had in ſuch Quar- 
tities as will not only reach to the keeping Life 
and Soul together, but are a ſufficient Competency 


for moderate and frugal Perſons: If we do not af- 


fect to lay it on thick, and {ſquander away our Pro- 
viſions; if we would whe our Meaſures from Rex- 
ſon and Nature, and be ſatisfied with what theſe 
deſire and preſcribe to us, we ſhall ſeldom or ne- 


ver want enough for our Purpoſe. But if we wil 


create to our ſelves fantaſtical and imaginary W ants, 

nothing can ever ſatisfy us. He that lives by No 
ture, lays Seneca, can never be poor; and he that lives 
by Fancy, can never be rich; for the former will glad. 
ly take up with a little, but the laiter graſps at all, and 


there is no End of it. A Man that is Maſter of any 


ſort of Trade, or bred up to any Profeſſion ; nay, 


he that hath neither of theſe Advantages, if he have 


but the uſe of his Hands, is ſafe from theſe Extie- 


si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; ſi ad op- 


nionem, nunquam dives, Exiguum natura deſiderar; opinio 
mn, 


mities 
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mities, and will find no juſt Reaſon to fear, or toCaar.xxv. 


complain of this firſt ſort of Poverty. 

The other ſort conſiſts in the want of thoſe 
things which exceed a ſufficient Proviſion for the 
Uſes of Nature, and miniſter to Pomp and Pleaſure, 
Dilicacy and Superfluity, what we commonly call 
a Decency and this is in Truth thething moſt Men 
are ſo mightily concerned for; Loſs of rich and 
ſumptuous Furniture, the not having a Down-bed, 


and a Table well ſpread, ora ftately Houſe, ſhut our 


from the Comforts and the Ornaments of Life. But 
this, when all is done, is not Want, but Niceneſs; 
and that is the very Diſeaſe we labour under. Now 
all Complaints of this Nature are highly unjuſt ; for 
what they dread as Poverty, is rather to be prefer- 
red and wiſhed for: We ſee the wiſeſt Man that 
ever lived, was for neither Poverty norRiches, but 


only ſuch Food as was a convenient Subſiſtence for 
him. It is more agreeable to Nature, more truly 


rich, more quiet and ſafe, than all that Abundance 
Mankind are ſo fond of. Firſt, it is more co 


ous and agrecable to our Condition, becauſe Man 


came naked into the World, and he muſt go ſo out; 
and how can he call any thing his own, which he 
neither brought along with him, nor can carry away 
with him? The Poſſeſſions we pretend to here, are 
like the Furniture in an Inn; ours to uſe while we 
ſtay, but not to remove when we leave the Houſe: 
And therefore all we ought to look at, is our preſent 
Accommodation. Secondly, it is more true Riches, 
for a larger Manour none can be poſſeſsd of. He 


that hath enough, hath all the World. Godlineſs i Tim. 
with Conteniment is great Gain, ſays the Apoſtle, ah 


is ſafer and more quiet: For here is no Fear to 
plex, no hope of Booty to tempt, no danger of 
7A 2 Enemies 
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Boox III. Enemies to fence againſt ; Poverty is ſecure in the 
WMV midſt of Banditti. A little Man, when covered all 


over with his Buckler, is leſs liable to Danger than 
a bigger and ſtronger, who is in many Parts expo- 
ſed, and cannot bring his whole Body within the 
compaſs of his Shield: Such a Condition, as it does 
not burden and fatigue a Man with great Troubles, 
ſo neither does it make him capable of great Loſſes: 
And therefore theſe ſort of People are always more 
eaſy, and free, and chearful, for they have not ſo 
much to take care of, nor can they ſuffer ſo much 
by any Storm that ſhall happen to blow. Such x 
Poverty as this is ſnug and cloſe, gay and jolly, 
and ſecure, all foul Weather flies over its Head; it 
makes us truly our own Men, Maſters of our Lives, 
without the Hurry and Noiſe, the Squabbles and 
Contentions, which are the neceſſary Incumbrances 
of plentiful Fortunes, and devour the greateſt 

of their Eaſe and Time who ſtand poſſeſſed of them. 
And what precious things are theſe to be called, the 
Goods of this World, that are big with ſo mary 
Miſchiefs, ſuch ſubſtantial and vexatious Evils that 
expoſe us to Injuries, enſlave us to Jealouſies and 
Suſpicion, to anxious Fears and inordinate Defires, 
and have ſo many thouſand Artifices to trouble and 
diſquiet us? He thatis diſcontented with the Loſs of 


theſe things, is miſerable indeed, becauſe he is de- 


prived of his Poſſeſſions and Underſtanding both, 
and ſo does more than double his Loſs. The Li 
of Men in moderate Circumſtances is a Condition 
much like that of Coaſters; but that of the Rich 


is like Sailors out at Sea. Theſe are toſt and dri- 
ven, and cannot make Land though they would ne- 
ver ſo fain, they muſt wait a favourable Gale, and 


the Current of the Tide to carry them in: The for- 
Ys mer 
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| mer are always near home, and have it in their Czar.xxv- 
Power to debark whenever they pleaſe. nc 

To all theſe Confiderations we ſhall do well to 3. 

add one more; that of great, and generous, and 

juſtly celebrated Perſons, who have deſpiſed ſuch 

Loſſes, nay, have welcomed and improved them 

| to their Advantage, and thanked Almighty God for 

them, as ſo many ſignal Bleſſings; Such as Zeno 

after his Wrack, the Fabricii, Serrani, and the 

Curii among the Romans. And this is an extraor- 

dinary Attainment in Virtue, when a Man can find 

his Account, and diſcern, and fatisfy himſelf with 

the Wiſdom and Kindneſs of Providence, in Inſtan- 

ces which the generality of the World look upon 

with the greateſt Horror and Averſion. The Gods 

were heretofore painted naked, to intimate that 

they are above both the Neceſſities and Gaieties | 

of this World; and how Godlike a Quality the 4 
Philoſophers heretofore eſteemed the deſpiſing of | 
them, we may learn by that voluntary Poverty i 
which ſo many of them embraced ; at leaſt, if it 1 
was the Work of Fate, and not their own Choice, | 
by that eaſy Content and Acquieſcence of Spirit 4 
with which they entertained it. To ſum up all [ 
then in one Word, to Perſons of Prudence and 4 
unprejudiced Affections, Men of elevated Souls, "1 
refined and purged from the Droſs of Senſuality and | 
Avarice, this Condition of Life will appear prefer- 
able; but to all People who think at all, it is very 
rolerable. 


i- 1 5 „ | | | 
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CH A f. XXVL 
Of InrFamy or Dis GRAcxk. 


Boox 111. T HIS Afffiction is of ſeveral Sorts, according 


to the different Senſes of which the Title 
here is capable. 

If by Diſgrace be meant the Loſs of Honour or 
Dignity, or Offices of Importance and Truſt, the 
Man is rather a Gainer than otherwiſe, and hath 
made a very advantageous Exchange: For what are 
ſuch Promotions but ſplendid Slaveries, by which 
a Man hires himſelf out to the Publick, and lays out 


his Property, andthe Enjoyment of his Perſonin the 


Service of other People? Theſe Honours ſhine in. 
deed and gliſter, but with that dazling Light they 


kindle Envy and Jealouſy, burn up the Owner, and 


at laſt go out in Exile and Poverty. Let a Man but 
refreſh his Memory with the Hiſtories of all Anti- 
quity, and the moſt memorable Paſſages of great 


Men, fee how thick a Cloud they ſer in, and whe- 
ther, almoſt toa Man, thoſe that were moſt renown- 


ed * Gallantry and Virtue, did not finiſh their Courſe 


in Baniſhment or a Priſon, by Poiſon, or ſome 


other violent Death. See the declining Ariſtides 


Themiftocles, Phocion and Socrates, among the Greeks; 
Camillus and Scipio, and Cicero, and Papinian 
among the Romans; Jeremiah and other Prophets 
among the Jews: Inſomuch that a Man may ſay, 


| Calamity and Difgrace is the very Livery and 


Mark of Diſtinction of the beſt and braveſt Men; the 
uſual Reward which the People beſtow upon thoſe 
that have done them the beſt Service. 

If this Word be interpreted of common Fame 


and Opinion, every wiſe Man ſhould have Spirit 


enough to deſ piſe that, and never trouble e himſelfat all 
about 
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about it. He does but diſparage and degrade himſelf,C ar xn 
and betray his want of Improvement in the Study 
of Wiſdom, who is got no higher in this noble Sci- 

ence, than to be concerned at thoſe falſe raſh Judg- 

ments, and ſcandalous Reports, which are made and 

ſcattered at random, and which neither make a Man 

the better for their Commendations, nor one whit 

the worſe for their Cenſure and Reproaches. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Loss of FRIENDS. 
Y Friends I underſtand Children, Relations, 
and all whom Nature or Acquaintance have 
rendred near and dear to us, 

And here, firſt of all, we ſhall do well to examine 
pretty ſtrictly into the true Foundation of this Con- 
cern, whether the Complaints we utter, the Tears 

ve ſhed, and all the Sorrow and tender Reſentments 
we pretend, be grounded upon their Intereſt or our 
own. I make no Queſtion but every Man will an- 
ſwer that he grieves for their Sakes, but then moſt 
People muſt give us leave to doubt the Truth of this, 
and not take it ill, if we be Infidels in the Caſe, till 
ſatisfied by ſome more ſubſtantial Argument than 
the meer Authority of having their bare Word for | 
it. It is but an officious Diſſimulation of Tender- | 
neſs and natural Affection, to put on an inconſola- 
ble Melancholy, and beeternally lamenting the Mis- | 
fortunes of our Friends, or the Dangers and Cala- i 
| 


mities of the Publick; for would we but draw aſide 
the Curtain, and probe our Souls to the Quick, 
Self would be found at the bottom, and the truc 
Cauſe of our Griefs will appear to be that private In- 
tereſt of our own, which is involved and interwo- 
ſA4 ven 
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Boox 111, ven with theirs; this is the very thing that affects us 
o ſenſibly. And what is this but a ſpice of Envy, 
rather than true and generous Affection? For that 

very Death, or Abſence of our Friends, which we 

bewail under the ſpecious Title of their Loſs and Mis- 

fortune, is in reality their mighty Gain, and great- 

eſt Advantage. The true Uſe and Conſequence 

X of Death, is the putting a final and abſolute Period 
1 to Mens Miſeries, the placing them in a Conditi- 
4 on incapable of Suffering. Had God in his Wiſdom 
F intended us a happierand more eaſy Being upon Earth, 

x no doubt he would have contrived that it ſhould have 

| laſted longer. But as Matters now. ſtand, and con» 

a ſidering the Evils our Lives are beſet with, it is a 

15 Mercy he hath made them ſo ſhort. 

If then we would ſpeak out, and confeſs the Trath 
impartially, this Affliction looks at Home, and we 
lament the Loſs, becauſe our own Affairs ſuffer in 
it. Now this at the firſt Bluſh isevidently diſho- 
nourable and ſelfiſh, and we ſhall have much ado to 

juſtify our being ſorry, that thoſe we profeſs fo dear- 
ly to love are in Eaſe and Happineſs. If we loved 
them, as our Saviour ſays in the like Caſe, we ſhould 
much rather rejoice, and if they loved us, it is but 
a decent Gratitude to be content with ſome Incon- 
veniencies, when the ſuffering of theſe is ſoftned by 
the Conſideration of their unſpeakable Advantage. 
For ＋ To be troubled at our own Loſs may argue that 
we love ourſelves, but it can never prove that we love 
our Friends. 

. But after all, there is an excellent and WENT 

F ing Remedy in ſtore for our Afflction, which all 


* Mcerete hoc eventum, invidi magis quam amici eſt. 
I Suis incommodis angi, non amicum, ſed ſeipſum aman- 


tis eſt, | 
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the Malice and Power of Fate can never wreſt out cn. XVI. 


1465 


of our Hands: And that is a Reflection, that theſe WY 


Loſſes are not irreparable: For ſo long as we ſurvive 
our Friends, ſo long we have Opportunities of making 

new ones. Friendſhip is one of the greateſt Bleſſings 
human Life can boat of, and there is this mighty Ad- 
vantage in it which other Happineſſes cannot pretend 
to, that it is one of the eaſieſt to he attained. God makes 
Men, but Men make Friends: And they that do nat 
want Virtue need never want Friends, for this is the 
Inſtrument of acquiring them, and that which will al- 


ways be ſerviceable in ſupplying the Number of 


thoſe that are taken from us. 11 chen Fortune hath 


robbed us of this Treaſure, let us take care to reim- 
burſe ourſelves, and by this Means we ſhall be fo far 
from living deſtitute, that the parting with thoſe 
we had, will only give us an Opportunity of cnlarg- 
ing our Aﬀections wider, and 3 to the Number. 


Of Death. 


F HIS Subject hath been already treated of ſo 
largely 5 fully in the eleventh Chapter of the 
ſecond Book, that l 8 nothing new to offer up- 
on it here. And therefore, to avoid beirig tedious 
tomy Reader, by cloying him with Repetitions, I ſhall 
only beg his leave to refer him back torhex 


— 


— 


The ſecond Diviſion of Evils, C: >nfifting of 
ſuch as are Internal, viz. the — 
Paſſions of our own Minds. 


PREFACE. 
RO M heſ ſeveral E vils alreac ly inſiſted on, fe- 


veral tormenting Paſſions are begot and bred in 


our Minds: For when any of thoſe Affricions gre con- 
"ſidered 
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Boox. III. ſidered abſolutely, and in themſelves, there ſprings up 
WWW Far inus , if we apprebend them as future and approach. 


ing, or Grief, if we reflect upon them as preſent, an 
at that Iuſtant actually oppreſſing us. And if theſe 
Calamities do not immediately affect us, but others ſuf- 
fer in them, then the Paſſion we are moved to is Pity 
and Compaſſion. When to the Conſideration of their 
own Nature, we join that additional one of their Cauſes 
or Occaſions, and reſtect upon them as done or procured 
by ſome other Perſon, then the Paſſions provoked by 
them are, Anger, Hatred, Indignation, Spight, Eu- 
UV}, Jealouſy, Revenge; and all thoſe other Reſent- 
ments which diſpoſe us to bear a Grudge, and look with 
an evil Eye upon the Perſons that create us Uneafineſs 
and Trouble. Now this Virtue of Fortitude conſiſts in 
the entertaining theſe Misfortunes regularly, and agree- 
ably to right Reaſon and Equity, in behaving ourſelves 
gallantly under them, and ſo preſerving our Souls free 
and undiſturbed by any of the Paſſions apt to be excited, 
and ſo grow outragious upon theſe Occaſions. But in 
regard they owe their very Being to theſe Afficti- 
ons, if a Man can manage the Rules and Reme- 
dies here already preſcribed, ſo as to gain an abſolute 


Conqueſt over the Evils themſelves, theſe Paſſions will 
| be cruſhed in the Egg, and all farther Directions con- 


cerning them are wholly ſuperſeded. And this indeed 
is the beſt and moſt effeflual Way to ſtifle and cut off 
the firſt Tendencies towards them. Efficacy and Suc- 
ceſs muſt unavoidably wait upon this Method, as that 
Fire is ſure to be quenched, from which all combuſtible 
Matter that might feed it is withdrawn in Time. But 
though this taking off the Fuel be the beſt, yet it is not 
the only Way of keeping down this Flame, and there- 


fore I will provide for the other Courſe, by adding ſome 


Direfions againſt each of theſe Paſſions in particular ; 
which Deſign will take up the leſs of our Time and Pain, 
| 1 


Remedies againſt Fear. 


in regard each of them hath formerly been drawn at cn. xxvnt. 


length, and that in Colours ſo natural, ſo black and © 
bideous, that it may reaſonably be expelled thofe Repre- 
ſentations ſhould work us up to 4 * Horror and De- 
teſlation of them. 
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REMEDIES againſt FEAR. 


Lr us not be too haſty and anticipate our Miſ- 
fortunes, but be content to ſtay till they over- 
take us. Why ſhould we run forward to meet thoſe 
Miſeries, which at the ſame Time we would fain 
run away from? Poſſibly they may not carry ſo far, 
but be ſpent, or fall to the Ground before they reach 
us. Our Fears are every jot as fallible as our Hopes 
Perhaps the Time which we expect with Terror, 
to bring our Affliction, may come big with Joy, or 
at leaſt bring a Comfort equivalent to the Sorrow. 
How many Millions of ſurprizing Accidents may 
interpoſe, and ward off that Thruſt which we appre- 
hend muſt give us our mortal Wound? Lightning, 
they tell you, will be diverted from its Courſe by 
the Motion of a Hat, and the Fortunes of pre: 
States and whole Nations are blaſted, and blown 
down in an Inſtant by Accidents as flight as the 
Breath of ones Mouth. Give the Wheel but one 
Whirl, and that which was at the Top is tumbled 
down to the Bottom; and it very frequently hap. 
_ pens, that the Perſons who were our Terror, be- 
come our Pity or our Scorn; and the Thing from 
whence we looked for nothing but Ruin, is the beſt 
Inſtrument and Inſurance of our Safety. Nothing 
is ſo liable to Miſtakes as humane 3 * 
the 
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Boox it]. the Prudence of Man hopes for,diſappoints him -What 
tis fears, vaniſhes and ſlips from under him; and 


what it never dreamt of, happens to him. Almighty 
God keeps his Counſels to himfelf; he alone knows 
what he hath co do: But his Meaſures and Methods 
are dark and diſtant from human Sight; and this is 
the Oc-afion of the many amazing Changes we ſee 
in the World; that what we project and form to 
our ſelves in one way, God decrees and brings about 
in another. Let us not make our ſelves unhappy 
before our Time, and it is very likely we may ne- 
ver be ſo at all: The future, which cheats ſo great 
a Part of Mankind, may probably cheat us among 
the reſt to our Advantage. It is a famous Maxim in 
the Practice of Phyſick, that the acuteſt Diſtempery 
have no Prognoſticks to be depended upon: And 
thus far it holds in our Fortune too, that the more 
furious and threatning her Symptoms are, the leſs we 


can form any certain Judgments from them. While 


there is Lifethere are Hopes, is as good a Rule, as juſt 


a Comfort with regard to our Affairs in Diſorders, 


as it is with reſpect to our Bodies in Sickneſs. - 
This Fear is not always the Effect of Temper and 
Complexion, but very often of Delicacy, and a too 
tender Education: For we apprehend many things 
to be more grievous than really they are, meerly for 
want of being hardened in our Youth, and accu- 
ſtomed berimes to difficult and laborious Undertak- 
ings. And upon this Accountiwe ſhould find great 
Benefit in uſing our ſelves a great while beforehand, 
to that which is apt to ſtrike a Terror into us; re- 
preſenting to our Tmaginations rhe dreadfuleſt Dan- 
gers that we can poſſibly fall into, and growing fa- | 
miliar with them by degrees; making ſome hazard- 
ous Attempts by way of Gallantry and 'Frial, g's 

| 0 


Againſt Grief. 


ſo we may bring our Courage to the Touch before- c 


hand with Miſchance, and wreſt the Weapons of 
Fortune out of her Hands : For we ſhall find it 
much eaſter to reſiſt her when we are the Aggreſ- 
ſors, than when ſhe puts upon the Defenſive. At 
ſuch Times, we have the Law in our own Hands, 
can take Leiſure to arm as we pleaſe, can make the 
moſt of every Advantage, and ſecure our Retreat; 
whereas when ſhe comes on, and attacks us, ſhe 
ſurpriſes, and ſingles us out at Pleaſure. We ſhall 
dovery well therefore to exerciſe our Skill upon her, 
and, by beginning the Combat unprovoked, pra- 
dice and grow perfect in the Art of defending our 
Poſt: To ſound ſometimes a falſe Alarm, to ſee how 
we ſhould receive it, if it had been in earneſt, and 
a real Engagement: To ſet before our Eyes Inſtances 
of aſtoniſhing Dangers, which the greateſt and 


worthieſt Men have been driven to, and recolle& 


that ſome have eſcaped the diſmaleſt that we can 
imagine, thereby to prevent Confuſion and Deſpair; 
and that others have periſhed under the {lighteſt and 
moſt inconſiderable, thereby to awaken us out of our 
fooliſh Security, and convince us that we are no 
where ſo ſafe, that Conſideration and Prudence 
— be ns afide as unneceſſary. 


— 


C H A P. . 
Againſt GRIE x. 


8 hath been formerly delineated under the 

Characters of the moſt tormenting, moſt pre- 

judicial, and moſt unjuſt Paſſion of all others; the 

greater Reaſon to be ſure we have to acquaint our 

ſelves with proper Remedies againſt it. Arid thefe 

are of two kinds, Direct or Oblique. 13 
I ca 
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Boox III. [I call thoſe Direct, which we derive from Philo. 
WY 'V fophy and the Force of Reaſon; ſuch as are em- 
ployed in facing the Calamity, and learning to diſ- 
dain and contemn it; perſuading our ſelves that 
theſe external Miſadventures are no real Evils, or if 
there be any thing in them which may juſtify ſo 
harſh a Name, yet that they are ſo ſmall and light, 
; i as not to be worth the diſordering our Minds about 
; them; that any notable Change in our Temper and 
1 Mind, is more than the greateſt and moſt grievous 
| of them all ought to obtain from us; and that to 
1 ſpend our Breath in Complaints, and our Days in 
Melancholy upon their Account, is highly unjuſt 
f and misbecoming (For at this rate, the Szoicks and 
Peripateticks, and Platoniſts, have delivered them- 
ſelves upon theſe Occaſions) This Method of keep- 
ing our ſelves above Grief, and every painful Paſ- 
4 fion, is indeed very beautiful and excellent ; what 
1 challenges not only our Commendation, but our 
Wonder, becauſe it is exceeding rare, and none but 
Souls of the firſt Rate ſeem to be qualified for the 
Undertaking. 

There is another of a meaner and more praCtica- 
ble Diſpenſation, the Effect of Philoſophy too, but 
not in its Acme and utmoſt Perfection; for this is a 
more popular Method, and condeſcends to the In- 
firmities of Mankind; not ſo nobly deſcended, but 
of more general Uſe : And this is what I call Ob- 
lique, becauſe it conſiſts in quieting the uneaſy 
Thought, by drawing off the Mind from its pre- 
ſent Anguiſh to ſome more pleaſant and agreeable, 

or at leaſt to ſome freſh Object. This is properly 
ſhifting the Scene, declining, or according to the 
modern Way of Expreſſion, ſhaming the Misfor- 
tune: A Remedy exceeding common, and ſuch as 
Mankind 


Aeainſt Grief. 
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Mankind are fain to take Refuge in, upon | ſeveral Cxar XxX 


other Occaſions as well as this: For if we obſerve 
the thing nicely, it will appear, that many Cu:es 
are wrought both upon our Bodies and Minds this 

way. Thus when we are aſſaulted by Temptations, 
Divines adviſe that we would not truſt our ſelves 
alone, but flee into Company. Thus when there is 
any ſtrong Defluxion of Humours upon the Virals 
which cannot be carried clear off, Phyſicians divert 
the Morbifick Matter, and theo i it into ſome of 
thoſe Parts, where the Lance or the Searing- Iron 
may be able to deal with it. Thus Men that travel 
over dangerous and frightful Precipices, ſhut their 
Eyes cloſe, or look another Way. Thus the Men of 
Courage in Fight do not reflect upon their Danger, 


ED 


or think they are grappling with Death, but find 


themſelves tranſported and buſied with the Heat of 
Action. And of the many renowned Heroes who 
have ſuffered calmly and patiently, nay, even of thoſe 
who have dicd by their own Choice, or their own 
Hands (which ſome Greeks and Romans heretofore 
were vain enough to do meerly for the Honour and 
Reputation of deſpiſing it; and others have been ſo 
brave and conſtant to undergo, in the Confidence 
and aſſured Hope of a better Life; as the Chriſtian 
Martyrs, the Scholars of Hegeſias, and others, after 
the reading of Plato's Antiochus; or for the getting 
quit of the Miſeries of the preſent Life, or what- 
ever other Motives they had) ſtill this was but a 
Stratagem of Diverſion; for theſe Motives took their 
Thoughts off from the main Point in Difficulty : For 
that hich they aſpired after, or that which they 
fled from, made the more vigorous Impreſſion, and 


either quite ſwallowed up, or mightily afſwaged the 


Terror of what they were about to {uffer. But few 


Or 


—— 
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| Boox 111. or none of theſe had that Firmneſs of Soul to con. 

* YM ſider the Calamities themſelves; to converſe with, 

and come cloſe up to them; to ſee them in their 

B frightfuleſt Forms, and yet not ſtart at them. This 
was a Glory referved for Socrates and Flavins, con- 

demned by Nero to die by the Hand of Niger, and 
ſome very few beſides. We may therefore content 
our ſelves very well with diverting our Minds by ſome 


1 other Conſiderations, when any croſs Accidents, or 


People ſeem to be ſenſible of ſome more than ordinary 
Efficacy in this Preſcription, when upon all melan- 
cholly Occafions, they adviſe their Friends not to 
think of that which gives them the Diſorder. And 
thoſe who undertake to adviſe or comfort Perſons 
in Affliction, will do well to conſider what Counſel 
they are capable of following; to infuſe ſome other 
Thoughts into them, by gentle and inſenſible De- 
grees, ſo looſening and undetermining the Object of 
their Trouble, and trying to plant another in its room. 
For this taking the Ground of their Melancholy 
from under them, before they are well aware of it, 
will prove a more real Conſolation (in the farſt and 
furious Paroxiſms eſpecially) than the moſt philoſo- 
phical, or, which is yet better, the moſt chriſtian 
Harangue in the World. For though every Man may 
know, and urge pathetically enough, ſuch Argu- 
ments as Reaſon tells us, it is fit melancholy Per- 
ſons ſhould ſubmit to; yet theſe may all be loſt, 
if the Application be out of Time: And therefore 
it is very neceſſary that Men ſhould proceed with 
Judgment and Tenderneſs; that they ſhould obſerve, 
both in what manner the Paſſions are to be treat- 
ed, and when they are fit to be treated with ; 
when they will bear coming up to the * 
| an 


) other external Calamities aſſault us. The common 
"4 
4 
$ 
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and when they muſt be pacified by ſome powerful Cxar-xxx, 
Diverſion. ONE 


. 


CHAP. XX. 
Remedies againſt COMPASSION. 


| Y Reader may poſlibly be ſtartled at this 
M Title, ſuſpecting that it ſavours too much 
of Inhumanity; but to abate his Surprize, I muſt 
remind him, that there are two ſorts of Pity : The 
one, firm and brave, virtuous and commendable, 
ſuch as we are told Almighty God and the bleſſed 
Spirits partake of; and this conſiſts in applying our 
Inclination and actual Endeavours to relicve the at- 
flicted, yet ſo as not to take the Affliction upon our 
ſelves, nor do any thing in Diminution of the Ju- 
ſtice of the Cauſe, or the Dignity of our Character. 
The other is a womaniſh and ſenſeleſs Pity, full of 
Tenderneſs and Concern, which proceeds from | 
Weakneſsand Effeminacy of Soul, concerning which 
have ſpoken ſufficiently heretofore, in that Part | 
which deſcribed the ſeveral Paſſions. Now for the | 
conquering and compoſing the ſecond Sort, Wiſ- 
dom directs us to ſuccour the Afflicted, and to eaſe. - 
his Burden, but not to put it upon our own Shoulder, 
ſo far as to bear the Load with him. In this Senſe 
it is, that God is ſaid to be pitiful, and his Bowels 
and Yearnings muſt not be interpreted of the ſame 
Uneaſineſſes we feel upon theſe Occaſions, but of 
the ſame Readineſs to do Good, and ta extend his 
Help, which we find in our ſelves upon feelin 
thoſe Uneaſineſſes: As the Phyſician does all he can 
for his Patient, and the Counſellor for his Client; 
but then it ends in Diligence and Induſtry, and, ma- 
king the moſt of their Caſe; but never goes ſo far 
FB as 
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Boox III. as laying their Miſcarriage to Heart. The wiſe 
uan is deſirous to aſſwage the Pain, but not con- 
tent to ſmart with it; not to darken and diſorder his 
Mind with the Vapours of that Melancholy which 
he labours to quiet and compoſe. God commands 
us to have a Regard to the Poor, and to qualify their 
Afflictions as well as we can, to plead their Cauſe 
for them, and to defend their Right; but yet at 
| the ſame time he charges us to watch over our Paſ- 
| ſions, and take care that we be not balanced, even 
5 by good Nature and Pity it ſelf, againſt Equity and 
| Juſtice, and the Reſults of true Reaſon. 


l CHAP. XXXI. 


RERME DIES againſt ANGER. 


IH EsS E Remedies are many and various, ſuch 
| as the Mind ought to lay in, and be ſtrongly 
armed and guarded with long before, like People 
| that expect a Siege; for it will be too late to be- 
gin to fortify, when the Enemy hath opened his 
l Trenches, and plays his Batteries upon us. They 
| may be reduced to three Heads; the firſt are ſuch 
| as ſecure all the Paſſes, and cut off the Approaches 
and firſt Beginnings of this Paſhon. For it is infi- 
nitely eaſier to repel, and guard the Avenues againſt 
it, than either to ſubdue and bring it to Rule, or 
to beat it out again, when once it hath got with- 
in us. We ſhall do well therefore to conſult our 
Safety betimes, by delivering our ſelves from all 
thoſe Cauſes and Occaſions of Anger, which were 
heretofore obſerved and explained, when we were 
deſcribing the Nature and Riſe of this Paſſion. 
1 Such 
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Such in particular as theſe that follow: 1. Weak-czar.xea 
neſs of Judgment. 2. Indulgenceand Effeminacy . 


a Sickneſs of the Soul, which muſt be cured by 
hardning it againſt any Accident which can poſſi- 
bly happen. 3. Niceneſs and humourſome Fan- 


_ cies, Fondneſs for little Trifles, which muſt be cor- 


rected by bringing her Appetites to plain, and eaſy, 
and ſimple Things ; for this Indifferency and Sim- 
plicity of Manners, is the Mother of inward Peace 
and Content. And therefore, * Jet us be prepared 
and capable of every thing, ſatisfied with what comes 
next, and efteeming thoſe Conveniencies beft and moſt 
acceptable which are neareſt at Hand, and will coft 
us leaft Trouble. This is the general Rule given by 
Philoſophers, and would be of great uſe for the 
Croſſing theſe particular Humours, gives Birth to 
furious Paſſions and infinite Inconveniencies. Cotys, 
upon receiving a very noble Preſent of beauriful, 
but brittle Ware, broke all the Veſſels immediately, 
to prevent his being angry whenever they ſhould 
happen to be broken by any other Hand. This is 
what I cannot much extol, by reaſon it plainly 
ſhewed a Diſtruſt of his own Virtue and Reſoluti- 
on, and condemned him of Cowardice and Fear. 
He had therefore done a great deal better, in ſpa- 
ring that extravagant way of Prevention, and ſet- 
tling in his Mind a firm Reſolve not to be moved 
at ſuch an Accident whenſoever it ſhall happen. 
4. Curioſity, which makes us eager and inquiſitive 
into Things which we had much better live in con- 
tented Ignorance of. Thus Cæſar, when upon his 
Victory he took the Letters and Memorials, and 
ſeveral other Papers of Conſequence, written by his 


* Ad omnia compoſiti ſimus, quæ bona & paratiora, ſint 
nobis meliora & gratiora. 


5B 2 Enemies 
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Boox III. Enemies, burnt them without ever examining what 

they contained. J. Credulity and Eaſineſs to re- 
ceive every new Impreſſion. 6. And above all the 
reſt, a cavelling and captious Humour, Jealouſy of 
other People's Behaviour, and fancying they deſign 
Injuries and Affronts to us. This indeed is ve 
much beneath a Man of Spirit and Generoſity; for 
how much ſoever it may ſeem to favour of Prid 
and ſo indeed it does, yet this is a falſe Pride; and the 


1 | Opinion of ones ſelf at the ſame time, that it is 
ik more than it ought to be, is yet degenerate, and of 
+ a Baſtard-breed, mingled with Meanneſs, and a lit- 
a tle Soul; and therefore wanting Solidity for this 
= Self-conceit, and being conſcious of ſome notable 
th Defect, it expoſes the Perſon yet more by this 

. viſh and ſuſpicious Temper : For he that looks up- 


on himſelf under the Contempt of another, is in 
ſome ſenſe leſs than he; at leaſt he debaſes himſelf, 
4 and becomes ſo either in Reality, or in Opinion, by 
A | theſe Diſtruſts and Niceneſſes in point of Reſpect. 
* If therefore we would expreſs a juſt and generous 
Senſe of our own Worth, we ſhould put any other 
Interpretation rather than this, upon the doubtful 
Paſſages of Converfation. Imagine them to pro- 
ceed from Folly, or Indiſcretion, an unthinking 
|. Gaicty, ſome Defett in the Perſon, or what he did 
. not obſerve, or could not help. If it come from 
| our Friends, let us call it too great Freedom, and 
! the Priviledge they take upon Intimacy with us: 
| If from thoſe under our own Government, we 
. mould not ſuppoſe they knew they did amiſs, or 
. ever were ſo ſtupid and fool-hardy, to provoke a 
p Perſon who they know hath Power to- chaſtize, 

and make them ſmart ſeverely for their Inſolence. 


*Nemo non co, a quo ſe contemptum judicat, minor eft. 


If 


A 
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lf it proceed from mean and inſignificant Fellows, Czar x 
ve can neither receive any Dignity, nor ſuffer any WY 
e Indignity from ſuch Hands; our Honour is not at 

f FF their Diſpoſal, and therefore we ſhould not deſcend 

n ſo low as to be angry whenever they pleaſe to pro- 

y yoke us. Agathocles and Antigonus made a Jeſt of 

J thoſe that affronted them, and ſcorned to puniſh them 

5 when they had them at their Mercy. Cæſar had 

e a peculiar Excellence this Way: Moſes, and David, 

I and the other celebrated Patterns of Virtue in holy 

f Writ, have done ſo too. * A great Poſt ſhould have 

- a great Soul to fill it. The nobleſt Conqueſt is to 

Is ſubdue ourſelves, and to leave it in the Power of no 

le other Perſon to diſorder us. Flying into Paſſion is 

- 2 ſhrewd Symptom of Guilt, and a Conſciouſneſs 

2 that we deſerve all the Indignities put upon us. He 

n cannot be a truly great Man who bends under ano- 

6 ther Man's ill Treatment; a Conqueſt there muſt be 

y on ſome fide, for if we do not ſubdue our Anger, 

. it will ſubdue us; and therefore the only Way to 
Is 
T 


preſerve our Liberty, and our Honour, is to get 
above this rebellious Paſſion, and Þ look down up- 
1 on the Tempeſts garhering below with Scorn and 


when we feel it is going to make Inſurrection. And 
theſe are, 1. keeping the Body conſtantly in one 


- Contempt. 

4 The ſecond Diviſion of Remedies, conſiſts of ſuch * 
0 as are fit to be made uſe of at the Time when any 
Provocations to this Paſſion are offered to us, and 


c Poſture, and not allowing ourſelves the leaſt Mo- 
IT tion, fitting ſilent, and kceping our Thoughts with- 
a in our own Breaſts. For any ſort of Agitation of 


5 our Limbs, Hands, Feet, but eſpecially ofthe Tongue, 


* Magnam fortunam magnus animus decet, 
1 Injurias & offenſiones ſupremo deſpicere, 
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ud kindles a Fire in the Soul. The beginning of 
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Contention is like the letting out of Water, and it 
is the ſecond Word that makes the Quarrel, 2. A 
prudent Reſerve, Backwardneſs in crediting what 
we hear, Slownels in reſolving, allowing Space to 
think, and conſider and ſtate the Merits of the Cauſe, 
and ſuſpending our Determination and Reſentment 
till all this be fairly done: For could we once but 
bring ourſelves to Reaſonupon the Point, weſhould 
preſently give a Check to this growing Fever. A 
Philoſopher adviſed Auguſtus never to let his Anger 
looſe, till he had firſt repeated the Letters of the 
Alphabet, and fome Chriſtians have given the ſame 
Counſel in effect, but better in the Diverſion they 
preſcribe, when they direct us to ſay over the Lord's 
Prayer, before we give any Vent to the boiling Paſ- 
ſion: All we ſay and do in Heat, ſhould be ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpected, and carefully watched, and therefore 
it is but fit we ſhould make a Halt. * {low your 


ſelf in nothing when you are angry, becauſe there is no- 


thing ſo ill, which you would not at ſuch a Time be 
content to allow your ſelf. We ought to be afraid 
and extreamly jealous of ourſelves, for while our 
Mind is in diſorder, it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould do 


any thing properly, and as we ought. Reaſon at 


ſuch a Time is entangled in the Paſſions, and can 
do us no more Servicethan Wings do a Bird whoſe 
Feet are faſt in the Lime-rwigs; we may flutter 
and ſtruggle, but ſhall very hardly be able to extri- 
cate ourſelves by all the Efforts we can make; and 
therefore we ſhould never truſt ourſelves, bur take 
Sanctuary in the Company of ſome Friend, and 
Nihil tibi liceat dum iraſceris; Quare ? Quia vis omnia li- 
Cere. | 

there 
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there mellow and compoſe our Paſſions, by his calm Czar xxx; 


Advice, and wiſe Converſation. 3. Another good 
Expedient, when we feel the Storm gathering, 
will be to divert and diſperſe it by ſomewhat that 
is agreeable and entertaining; and in this Caſe no Di- 
verſion is better than Muſick to ſmooth and ſweeten 
the Paſſions, and by a kind of ſympathetick Pow- 
er to make perfect Harmony and true Concord in 
the Soul. 
The third Parcel conſiſts of ſome good Conſide- 
rations, which the Soul ought to be tinctured and 
throughly ſeaſoned with beforehand. As firſt, a Con- 
templation of the Behaviour, and wild diſorderly 
Motions of Perſons in Paſſion, thoſe Indecencies 
and Deformities, which may very reaſonably be ex- 
pected to beget in us a mighty Averſion to it. Up- 
on this Account ſome of the Philoſophers adviſe an- 
gry Men to look in the Glaſs, and to ſatisfy their 
own Senſes how horridly theſe Exceſſes disfigure 


them. Secondly, let us alſo fix our Eyes and Hearts 


upon the charming, the admirable Beauties of Meek- 
neſs and Moderation. Obſerve how exceeding grace- 
ful and becoming a mild and ſweet Temper ſhews, 
how engaging to others, how beneficial to ourſelves; 


for this well conſidered, would prove a powerful 


Loadſtone, and attract the Affections of all the Be- 
holders. This Advice is more eſpecially expedient 
for Perſons of Quality and high Rank, becauſe For- 
tune hath placed them on high, made them more 
conſpicuous than the reſt of Mankind; and there- 
fore greater Care ſhould be taken to ſer off all their 
Deportment with Decency, and to thebeſt Advan- 
tage: For as their Actions are of greater and more 
general Concernment, ſo their Faults have a more 
pernicious Influence, and are leſs to be retrieved than 

5734 thoſe 
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gad we ought to have for Wiſdomand Virtue, that 
Science which it is the Buſineſs and Deſign of this 
little Book to train Men up in; for indeed, Philo- 
ſophy and Religion ſhew themſelves in no one In- 
{tance ſo much, as in the Command of our —_— 
and rhe preſerving our Minds firm, and ſteady, 
impregnable. We ſhould raiſe our Souls up be 
this Earth, and bring them to a Temperament and 
| | Diſpoſition, like that of the upper Regions of the 
0 Air, which is never darkened by Clouds, nor agi- 
9 tated by Storms, nor diſturbed by Thunder, but quiet 
| and ſerene, and always the ſame. Thus neither ſhould 
this Soul, this celeſtial and divine Part of us, be 
blackned with Grief, or diſordered by Anger, but 
kept in a gentle and uniform Motion, conſiderate 
and ſlow, like the Orbs and Planets, which the high- 
1 er they are, the more ſoftly they move, and are freer 
| from Precipitation as they approach nearer to Puri- 
ty and Perfection. 

4. Now it is neceſſary to inform my Reader, that 
all theſe Directions are to be underſtood of thoſe in- 
ward Reſentments and Diſorders which are kept 
cloſe and cheriſned in our Minds, and thoſe Heart- 
burnings which kindle a long and laſting Fire in our 
Breaſts, and break out in uncharitable Grudges, bit- 
ter Hatred and Averſion, and furious Deſires of Re- 
venge. For as to that other Sort of Anger which 
is outward and viſible, that ſhort Blaze is quickly 
in, and as quickly out again, where there is no Ma- 
lice, no Reſentment left behind, and the only De- 
ſign or it is to make others ſenſible of their Faults, 
whether our Inferiors by Chaſtiſements and ſmart 
Reproofs, or thoſe upon the Level with us, by ex- 
poſtulating with them, and ſhewing the Injuſtice 

| or 
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or Indiſcretions they have been guilty of; this is of car. 
infinite Uſe, highly neceſſary to be put in Practice, 
and exceeding commendable when rightly managed. 
It is much for the Advantage, both of ourſelves 
and of thoſe with whom we converſe, to be thus an- 
gry upon ſome Occaſions, provided always we keep 
within the Bounds of Moderation and prudent Con- 
duct ; and a little Vehemence does well to awaken Peo- 8 
ple into a better Senſe. There are a ſort of People who 
value themſelves upon reſtraining ſuch Reſentments, 
and keeping in their Paſſion, as they call it, which 
though very convenient when we have our Superi- 
ors to engage with, or ſuch as we have Reaſon to 
be very tender of giving any Offence to, yet is no 
good Rule for our general Behaviour: They who 
boaſt of it, make indeed large Pretenſions to Tem- 
per and Government of their Paſſions, and are mighty 
Philoſophers in their own Eyes and Eſteem; but 
yet they frequently burn and fret inwardly, and gain 
a Conqueſt upon themſelves, which coſts them more 
than the thing is worth: It were much better to 
give it Vent, and let their Reſentments flame out a 
little now and then, than that they ſhould glow and 
torment them within: For this covering of our An- 
ger incorporates, and makes it of a Peece with our 
Souls; and the haſty Man is much rather to be com- 
mended when ſoon pacified again, than the fretful 
aud moroſe, the ſullen and the ſilent. If this Wea- 
| pon muſt wound ſomewhere, it were much more 
adviſable to draw it upon others, and give them a 
ſlight Hurt, than that the Point ſhould be turned 
ö back upon ourſelves, and ſtab us to the Heart. A 
| Vices are leſs dangerous, when the Effects of them are 


* Omnia vitia in aperto leviora ſunt, & tunc pernicioſiſſi- 
na, cum ſimulata ſanitate ſubſidunt. ET 
ras Ba | viſible 
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Boox III. vibe and apparent; but never ſo deſtructive as then, 

when they Iurk ſecretly, and impoſe npon us by an ar- 

tiſicial and counterfeit Virtue. Thus a Sore skinned 

over, and rankling underneath, threatens ill Con- 

ſequences, and Wounds are laid open to prevent a 

Mortification. 

3. - And as theſe outward Demonſtrations of Anger 

. may be for our own Eaſe, ſo may they likewiſe be 
; capable of doing great Service to other People, up- 
. 


on ſuch Perſons eſpecially as will not ſuffer them 
| ſelves to be perſuaded and argued into their Duty. 


1 For with Servants, and thoſe who are actuated by 
'% No other Principle but Fear, there isan abſolute Ne- 
7 cCeeeſſity of either feeling, or at leaſt putting on ſome- 
* what of Warmth and Reſentment, otherwiſe all 
=. Order would be loſt, and nothing done under our 
|. ____ InſpeGtionasit ought to be. But then thoſe Ex- 


preſſions of Anger muſt be ſure to have theſe fol- 
lowing Qualifications: 1. The Returns of them mult 
not come too thick, nor be provoked upon every 
flight Occaſion, for Uſe will harden thoſe to whom 
they are directed; Alterations are never to be made 
1 by any thing that is grown familiar, nor can we ſave 
1 that Authority from Contempt, which interpoſes 
with Eagerneſs and Violence upon trivial and inſig- 
. nificant Miſcarriages. 2. They ſhould not be Ran- 


0 dom. ſhot, nor loft in the Air, nor ſpent in fretting 
l or vexing ourſelves, or railing and reproaching them 
| behind their Backs; but diſcharged upon the Perſon 
who gave the Provocation, that he may feel the 
: Smart of his own Folly. 3. They ſhould be deli- 
| vered gravely and pertinently, and carry ſomewhat 


* 


j of Tartneſs and Sting with them, without any Mix- 
ö ture of Jeſting or Laughing, that we may convince 
them of our being in very good Earneſt, and flir 

them 
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| | them up effectually to better Care for the future, as cuar xxx 
vell as puniſh them for what is already paſſed. In 
one Word, this ſort of Anger is in the nature of 
Phyſick, and it will be our Wiſdom ſo to time and 
ſo to apply it, that it may have a kindly Operation, 
| and work a thorough Cure in the Patient. 


The ſeveral Remedies preſcribed here, though parti- 

cularly inſiſted upon with regard to Anger only, will 
yet be very applicable and uſeful in the correcting of 
the following Paſſions. 


— 


CHAP. XXXII. 
RE MEDIEõ againſt HaTRED. 


6 bs defend our ſelves effectually from the Inſults of 
this Paſſion, weſhall do well to bear conſtant- 
ly in Mind that old Rule of Epictetus (and a moſt 
excellent and uſeful Obſervation it is) That every 
| thing hath two Handles, and that every Man hath it 
in bis Choice, whether of them he will lay hold of it 
by: Take it by one, and it will ſeem heavy and grie- 
| vous; but by the other, it will be light and eaſy to 
us. Let us rather be ſure to take every thing by the 
better Handle, and look upon it in the moſt advan- 
tageous Light: That is, put the beſt and moſt fa- 
vourable Interpretation upon all that happens to us, 
and ſo ſhall we find by Experience, that what we 
hate, and find Fault with, hath a great deal to ſoften 
and recommend it to our Acceptance : For Provi- 
dence hath in infinite Wiſdom ſo ordered the Mat- 
ter, that there is not any one Accident poſſible to 
us in this World, which a dexterous and skilful Man 
may not turn to ſome Account: And even in that 
which 
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Boox 111. Which gives us greateſt Offence, there is more Suh. 
Wiedt for Lamentation and Complaint, than there can 


be for Hatred and juſt Averſion. He who does an 
ill or unbecoming thing to us, hath done the firſt 
Wrong, and ſuffered the greateſt Damage in it him. 
ſelf: For he hath loſt the Uſe of his Reaſon, and be- 
trayed his own Virtue, which are Injuries ſo ſub- 
ſtantial, that nothing we can ſuffer at ſecond Hand 
can be comparable to them. Let us therefore take 
this Accident in another Proſpect, and view it there; 
let us give a freſh Turn to our Paſſion, and change 
Hatred into Pity: Let us take Pains to make the Per- 
fons who have tempted us to hate them, worthy of 
our Love and Eſteem. Thus Lycurgus is ſaid to have 


| dealt with a Man that put out his Eye; inſtead of 


proſecuting ſo ſenſible an Injury, he took another 
Courſe of puniſhing him, which was by his ſevere 
Remonſtrances and good Inſtructions to render him 
a virtuous, modeſt, and peaccable Perſon ever after. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

REMEDIES againff EN V x. 
N Oppoſition to this fretful and tormenting Pal- 
ſion, let us conſider and weigh nicely the Na- 
ture of the thing we ſet ſo high a Value upon, and 
grudge another the Fruition of. We are apt to envy 
our more proſperous Neighbours, their Riches and 
Honours, their Preſerments and the Favour of great 
Men: Burt all this is reaſoning without Book, and 
want of attending to the Condition of the Purchaſe; 
we are not ſenſible how dear theſe things have coſt 
their Owners. Were this rightly underſtood, it is 
highly probable, if they were offered to us upon the 
ſame Terms, we ſhould think it our M iſdom to de- 

| clin 
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eline ſtriking the Bargain. Flattery and Attendar ce, cu. xxx, 
Anxiety and Care, Sufferings and Injuries, Affronts 

and Repulſes, Loſs of Liberty, and ungenerous Com- 

pliances with the Paſſions and Pleaſures of thoſe we 

make our Court to, Violations of Juſtice, and Con- 
tradition to our own Conſciences, theſe are uſually 

the Priceſuch Advantages come at: Thus much how. 


erer is moſt certain, that there is nothing in this 
World worth the having, which can be had for no- 


thing. To hope for Wealth and Honour, a plenti- 
ful Eſtate, or a gainful Office upon other Terms than 
they uſually go at, is to deſire that we may be made 
an Exception to the reſt of Mankind, to repeal an 
univerſal Law, or at leaſt to break and pervert a ge- 
neral Cuſtom received and eſtabliſhed all the World 
over: It is taking the Commodity, and keeping our 
Money too. Why ſhould you then, who ſet up for 
the Character of Honour and Virtue, be diſcontent- 
ed, becauſe you are not poſſeſſed of thoſe Advantages 
which are never to be acquired but by ignominious 
and reproachful Methods, and muſt be bought at the 
Expence of Modeſty and Decency? If this be the 
Caſe, theſe ſplendid Appearanees call rather for your 
Pity than your Envy: Either the Object of your 
Paſſion is a real Good, or it is not; if it be a fan- 
taſtical and i imaginary Good only, it is beneath this 
Reſentment, nay it is inconſiſtent with it: For no 
Man is envious upon a Suppoſition of a treacherous 
and deceitful Outſide, but upon an Implication of 
ſubſtantial and intrinſick Worth; bur if it have this, 
and be a real and ſolid Good, then ought it ro be 
Matter of Joy and Pleaſure : For the Laws of Hu- 
manity, and thoſe of Chriſtianity, much more oblige 
us to deſire and take Delight in one another's Hap- 
pineſs; and the Exerciſe of this Virtue, with regard 
2 to 
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Boox III. to other Peoples Satisfaction and good Fortune, would 
be a es conſiderable Addition to our own. 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


REMEDIEs againſt REVENGE. 


F OR the beating down this cruel Paſſion, ſeve- 
ral Confiderations may be of uſe to us; as firſt 
of all, that there is not any Action of our Lives fo 
truly honourable ard glorious, as that of pardoning 
and paſſing by Injuries and Affronts, nor any Attain- 
ment which requires greater Skill than this to maſter 


and excuſe it readily and gracefully. Every body 


knows but too well how to proſecute Wrongs, and 
demand Satisfaction; but the remitting and receiy- 
ing thoſe that have done them into Grace again, is a 
Glory reſerved for Princes, and truly great Souls: If 
then thou wilt prove thy Sovereignty, ſhew that 
thou art King of thy ſelf, and do a truly royal Act, by 
forgiving freely, and extending thy Kindneſs to thoſe 


that have moſt juſtly merited thy Diſpleaſure. 


Secondly, Remember that this is of all others the 
nobleſt Conqueſt, to convince the World that thou 
art impregnable, and above the Reach or Reſent- 
ment of Injuries and Affronts: For by this Means 
they all rebound back again upon the Head of the 
Author, and like Blows upon Anvils, when they 
make no Impreſſion, only benumned and put the 
Party to Pain, who laid about him with ſuch impo- 
tent Malice and Fury. To continue Revenge, is to 
give our Enemy the Satisfaction of knowing that he 
hath hurt us; and he that complains, declares him- 
ſelf worſted in the Controverſy. So ſays the 
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* He that is impatient for Satisfaction, actnow- Ca. xxxrv. 
ledges himſelf in Pain ; that Soul cannot be truly great, 
which bends beneath an Injury : A generous Spirit, aud 
one that truly values himſelf, never revenges a Wrong, 
becauſe he is too big to feel the Smart of it. 
You will reply, perhaps, that it is very hard though, z a 
to ſuffer Injuries and Offences grievous in themſelves, 
and ſcandalous to the World; I know it very well, and 
therefore my Advice 1s, that you would not ſuffer 
them, bur vanquiſh and get ſo abſolute a Maſtery 
over them, that nothing of this kind ſhould reach 
up to you: And this to be done in a fair and honou- 
rable way, by diſdaining the Thing and the Perſon 
that is guilty of it; or, if you pleaſe, advancing the 
_ Conqueſt higher ſtill, and reclaiming him. Cæſar was 
remarkable for both theſe good Qualities : No Vi- 
Qory is ſo deſirable, none ſo Is — as that which 
makes your Enemy buckle under you by Kind- 
neſs undeſerved : That which lays him with his 
Mouth in the Duſt, and ſtrikes him dumb at his own 
Baſeneſs, and ſo ſhames his Spight into Friendſhip ; 
for what can melt him, if this will not? What can 
deſerve Laurels ſo juſtly, as the being thus invinci- 
ble, and not ſuffering any Aggravations an Injury is 
capable of, to ſtop our Hands, or get the better of 
Virtue and Reaſon? This indeed is a Reſolution we 
| ſhould ſettle to our ſelves, as conſidering, that the 
more grievous the Crime, and the bitterer and more 
implacable the Spight, the more fit it is for us to 
pardon it; and the better we could juſtify taking a | b 


ſevere Revenge, the more ir makes for our Honour 
and Commendation to take none at all. 


* Ultio doloris confeſſio eſt; non eſt magnus animus, quem 
incurvat Injuria. Ingens animus & verus zftimatur ſui non 
vindicat injuriam, quia non ſentit. 

Remember 
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Remember how great a Contradiction it is to all 


YL Equity and Reaſon, that the ſame Perſon ſhould be 


Judge and Party both in the fame Cauſe; and yet 
this is an Abſurdity which every one that undertakes 
to revenge his own Quarrels unavoidably runs upon. 
'This ought therefore conſtantly to be left to the Ar- 
bitration of a third Perſon, or at leaſt a Man ſhould 
never take it into his own Hands, without adviſin 

with his Friends; following ſuch Meaſures, as they, 
who are calm and indifferent Judges, think proper; 
and not leaning to the raſh and hot Determinations 
of our own diſordered Minds. The old Poetical Fa- 
bles have given us a beautiful Repreſentation of this 
Matter, in their Accounts of the Heathen Deities, 
and the Limitations of their reſpeCtive Provinces 


and Powers. Jupiter, they tell you, hath a Right to 
caſt ſuch Thunderbolts as are favourable to Man- 


kind, and portend good Events by virtue of his own 


deſpotick Authority: But when any Thunder is to 
be diſcharged upon wicked Men, and thoſe Bolts 
are let fly which carry Devaſtation and Ruin, and 
any ſort of miſchievous Effects, this he hath no Right 
to do of his own Head, nor without the Advice and 
Aſſiſtance of twelve Gods met in Counſel. This 
was a very ſignificant Thought, and ſnewed the Im- 
portance of the Occaſion; that even the Supreme of 
all the Heavenly Powers, who had unlimited Com- 


miſſion to do Good to all the World of his own Head, 


ſhould yet have it reſtrained, and his Hands tied up 
from hurting, ſo much as one ſingle Perſon, till the 
Matter and Merits of the Cauſe had bcen ſolemnly 
debated. But the Reaſon couched at the Bottom 
deſerves our Attention: Kindneſs and Beneficence 
there can be no Danger in, no Miſtakes, no Exceſ- 
ſes of this Kind are pernicious; but when hs 
an 
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and Puniſhment come under Deliberation, this is ſo o v. 
nice a Point, that even the Wiſdom of Jupiter * 
himſelf was not ſecure from all poſſibility of Error; 

and therefore an Aſſembly of diſintereſted Perſons 

was requiſite to direct and moderate his Anger. 

And this Moderation and Temper is what every 

Man ſhould make it his Buſineſs to acquire, and be 

well fixed in; which, with reſpect to the Caſe now 

before us, is but another Name for Clemency, For 

by that, I mean ſuch a Mildneſs and Sweetneſs of 

Spirit, ſuch an Inclination to forgive and be kind, 

as curbs and holds in the violent Careers of Paſſion, 

and makes us move coolly and regularly. This will 

arm us with Patience, will convince us that we can- 

not be injured in Reality, except from our own 

ſelves; and that for the Wrongs others maliciouſ- 

ly intend us, ſo much and no more will ſtick, as 

we faſten and bind upon our ſelves by reſenting the 
Provocation. This will ſecure us the Good-will 

and AﬀeCtions of all Mankind, and will ſeaſon all 

our Behaviour with that Modeſty and Decency, 

that cannot fail to render our Converſation innocent, 


courteous and agrecable, and univerſally deſired. 


"CH AF XXXV. 
REMEDIES againſt JEALovusy. 


T HE only Method of any Efficacy for avoiding 1 
this Paſſion, is to take care to deſerve the 
Advantage we deſire: For Jealouly is little elſe at 
the bottom, but the diſtruſt and miſgiving of ones 
own Mind, and an Argumeat that we are conſcious 
of our own want of Merit. When the Emperor 
Aurelius was asked by his Wiſe Fauſtina, what he 

1 C would 
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Boox 111, would do if his Enemy Caſſius ſhould win the Field, 
his Anſwer was, I do not ſerve the Gods ſo ill, that 


they ſhould have ſuch an Afliction in reſerve for me. 


So they that partake of another's Affection, and 


are tempted to any ſuſpicion of loſing it, will do 
well to ſilence ſuch uneaſy Suggeſtions, by telling 
themſelves, the Regard I have for him is ſo ſincere, 
that I dare be confident he will not rob me of a 
Treaſure I value ſo highly. An Aſſurance of our 
own Faithfulneſs, and deſerving better Uſage, is 
the beſt Pledge of our friendly Kindneſs and Fide- 
lity to us in return. 

He that purſues a Prize virtuouſly, will be con- 
tent that others ſhould ſeek it in the ſame way : For 
this does but ſerve to awaken, and illuſtrate, and 
exalt his Worth. Weakneſs only creates Fear of Ri- 
vals, becauſe this ſuſpects, that when we come to 
have our Merits laid in the Balance with thoſe of 
other Competitors, our Imperfections will be more 
diſtinctly ſeen, and we ſhall ſuffer by the Compa- 
riſon: Whereas otherwiſe, if you take away Emu- 
lation, you eclipſe the Honour of Virtue, and quench 
the moſt powerful Incentive to good and gallant 


Actions. 


As to that particular kind of Jealouſy between 
married Perſons, the Counſel expedient to be given 
on the Man's Part ſeems to be this; that if any Re- 
proach happen to them from the Diſloyalty of their 


Wives, they ſhould recollect what great and re- 


— Fellow-ſufferers they have had in this Ca- 
lamity, who yet bore it with exemplary Patience, 
and made no Words of their Misfortune. Such were 
Lucullus, Cæſar, Pompey, Cato, Auguſtus, Anthony, 
and a great many beſides. But you will ſay, the 
World hath diſcovered your Shame, and it is grown 

common 
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common Talk. And pray, who is there that the cu. xv. 
World does not talk of to their Prejudice, more 
or leſs, whether they have any ground for ſuch Diſ- 
courſe or no? How many Perſons of Honour and 
Virtue have you your ſelf heard branded with the 
> infamous Title? If you make a Buſtle, and blaze 
„abroad your Diſgrace, the Ladies will only have the 
Advantage of the better Jeſt: And the Common- 

"I neſs of this Affliction, one would think, ſnhould long 
ago have worn out all the Uneaſineſs of it. But 
however, put the worſt of the Caſe, that you are 
in reality the Thing you ſuſpect; yet how is this a 
juſt Calamity? It is no Reflection upon your Vir- 
tue, or your Wiſdom; the World is moſt unrea- 
d fonable and abſurd in loading the innocent Perſon 
with Infamy, and rendring that ridiculous which 
is in no degree a Fault: But if they will proceed 
by wrong Meaſures, your own Breaſt ſhould follow 
thoſe that are right and equitable. Nay, even in 
reeſpect of others, there is ſome Remedy left till : 
If Forit is in your own Power to render your Virtue 
h 0 illuſtrious, that it ſhall ſtifle and ſwallow up this 
NL Misfortune, and make your Name never mention- 

ed among wiſe and good Men at leaſt with one 

whit the leſs Eſteem. They will cover your Infa- 
n i my by their juſt Commendations, and curſe the 
- Þ wicked Occaſion of it; who is ſo much the more 
ir profligate, and abandoned, deſpicable and deteſta- 
dle, for uſing a good Man ill. 

* As to the Women, they are not ſo eaſily ſatisfi- 4 
© ed, becauſe their very Nature ſeems more diſpoſed 
© to Suſpicion and Curioſity : But the beſt Advice I 
„ I can give them, is to diſſemble any Apprehenſions 
e of this kind; which is the true and prudent Medium 
between two very vicious and fooliſh Extremes. 
e 7181 The 
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Bo ox. III. The one, that filly tormenting of themſelves, which 
WY 'V Jdevours their Spirits, deſtroys all their SatisfaCtion, 


and flies out into Tranſports of Fury and Rage: The 
other, that tame Negligence practiſed in the Indies, 
and ſome other Eaſtern Countries, where Wives 
uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to advance the Honour 
of their Husbands (which is there thought to con- 
{ft in the Number of Wives and Miſtreſſes) or their 


Satisfaction, or the Encreaſe of Poſterity, by turning 


Bawds and Procurers, This is a piece of Service 
which I think they might very well be excuſed. 
But when all is done, the only Cure for this Evil 
on both ſides, is ſuch an affectionate and diſcreet, 
ſuch a modeſt and reſerved Carriage, as ſhall mini- 
ſter no manner of Occaſion for calling the Fidelity 
of either Party into Queſtion. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Temperance, the fourth Cardinal Virtue. 
Of Temperance in General. 


T Emperance is capable of a double Signification: 
1 Sometimes it is taken in a general Senſe; for 
Moderation, and that Temper which we common- 
ly ſay ſhould be preſerved in all manner of 'Fhings 
whatſoever. In this comprehenſive Interpretation, 
it does not-denote any one Virtue in particular, bur 
the Complex of them all in common; and is that Qua- 
ty, which ſeaſons and gives a Reliſh to good Acti- 
ons of every Sort. In this Latitude we are under 
perpetual Obligations to it; but chiefly ſo, in thoſe 
Matters that admit of Controverſy, and engage us 
in Pifferences and Diſputes. For the due Obſer- 
vance of it thus underſtood, there needs but this 
ſingle 


* 
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ſingle Direction, of laying aſide all Perſonal and Cx. ii. 


Self- ended Conſiderations, and make it our entire 
Buſineſs to ſtick cloſe ro our Duty. For all law- 
ful and commendable Affections are temperate ; Ha- 
tred, and Anger, and Cruelty, are Exceſſes much 


beyond the Limits of Juſtice and Duty, and are only 


ſecond-hand Remedies, neceſſary to be uſed upon 


them who refuſe to be kept to their Duty by the 
Power of Reaſon, and the ſofter Arts of Perſwa- 


fon. 


But when this Term is ufed in a more reſtrained 


Signification, then it imports a Check and Regu- 
lation of Things pleaſant and delightful to Senſe, 


and ſuch as our natural and carnal Appetites eager- 


ly long after, and are gratified by. Ar preſent we 
extend 1t a little farther, for the Rule and Meaſure 


of a Man's Duty in all kinds of Proſperity, as For- 


titude was ſaid to be in every fort of Adverſity: So 
that Temperance ſupplies the Place of a Bridle, and 


Fortitude that of a Spur; this checks our Career of 


Gaiety, that quickenedour ſluggiſh Fears, and rou- 
zed us out of Deſpondency. With theſe two in 
Conjunction, we are able to manage that brutal and 


reſtiff, and wild Part of us, which conſiſts of the 


Paſſions, and ſhall not fail to demean our ſelves well 


and wiſely in every Condicion, and change of For- 


tune: Which is, in Truth, the very Sum and Sub- 
ſtance of Wiſdom, and the very Perfection I deſire 
my Reader ſhould aſpire to. 

The general Object then of Temperance, is all 
manner of Proſperity, every thing that is pleaſura- 
ble and gay; but eſpecially and more peculiarly 
Pleaſure, which this Virtue regulates and retrench- 
es. All that Part, which is ſuperfluous and unna- 


tural, and vicious, it pares quite away, and that 


ſC 3 which 
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Boox 111, Which is natural and neceſſary, it keeps within due 
Meaſures. Thus we find it deſcribed by an Old 


Author, * Pleaſures are her Province and proper Do- 
minion, over theſe ſhe preſides, and exerciſes her coer- 
cive Power. Some ſhe deteſts and utterly diſcards, 
ethers ſhe correfts and diſtributes in their juſt Propor- 
tions. She never chooſes any meerly for their own Sales; 
and the beſt Meaſure of gratifying our Appetites fhe de- 
clares to be, the taking not ſo much of any of theſe Ob. 
Jets as we have an Inclination to, but ſo much only 
as is fit for us, This is the Authority and Superin- 
tendance of Reaſon over thoſe eager and violent 
AﬀeCtions, which carry our Wills towards Plea- 
ſures and ſenſual Delights. The Curb of our Soul, 
the Inſtrument to ſcum off thoſe Ebullitions which 
by the Heat and Intemperance of the Blood are apt 
to boil over; that ſo the Mind may be preſerved 
uniform, and in conſiſtence with Reaſon ; and 


not debaſe it ſelf by ſubmitting, and accommodating 


its Meaſures to ſenſible Objects, but preſerve its 
rightful Superiority, and force them to ſerve and 
ſuit themſelves to the Dictates of the Mind. By 
this we wean our Souls from the childiſh Delights 
of the World, and qualify them for a more ſubſtan- 
tial and generous Suſtenance. In ſhort, it is a Rule 


that ſquares all Things by the Proportions of 


Nature, Neceſſity, Simplicity, Eaſe, Health and 
Strength, and Hardineſs : For theſe are Thingsthat 
commonly go together, and they are the Meaſures 
and Bounds which Wiſdom ſets out. As on the 
other Hand, Art and Luxury, Superfluity, Varie- 

* Voluptatibus imperat, alias odit & abigit, alias diſpenſat, 
& ad ſanum modum redigit ; nec unquam ad illas propter illas 


venit; ſcit optimum elle modum cupitorum, non quantum 
yelis, ſed quantum debeas, 


ty, 


— 
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ty, Multiplicity, Difficulty, Sickneſs, a weak and ca . 
oder Conſttutton, hs + one another Company, e 
and are the uſual Attendants of Intemperance and Fol- 

ly. * The Neceſſaries of Life come cheap and eaſy, all 

the Labour and Toil is about the Delights and Entertain- 

ments of it. Nature intended we ſhould take up with 

ſuch Things as ſhe hath made ready at Hand, and de- 

foned to free us from Trouble, but we have created it 

to ourſelves, and made Life one perpetual Difficulty, 

by nauſeating and diſdaining every thing that is eaſy. ; 


— 
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Of PRosPERITY and ADVICE thereupon. 


| T HAT Proſperity which comes to us leiſure- 

ly and regularly in the uſual Courſe of the 
World, anda common Concurrence of viſible Cauſes 
and Effects (as particularly by our own Induſtry or 
Frugality, Prudence and good Management, or by 
eminent Accompliſhments and Deſerts) is abundantly 
more ſtable and ſafe, and leſs cxpoſed to the Envy 
of other People than that which drops, as it were 
into a Man's Mouth, and is let down from Heaven if 
upon him, to the Surpriſe of all that know him, j 


nd beyond the very utmoſt of his own moſt ſan- 
| guine Hopes. . i | 
k Proſperity is a State of infinite Hazard and Dan- a, ] | 
- ger: As ſoon as ever this fair Gale begins to blow, =_ 
al that is light, and empty in the Soul, is immedi- — 
rely carried up with the Breath of it. Nothing | 
bath ſo peſtilent an Influence to ſtupify and ruin Men, ö 
and make them forget themſelves: They periſh; and | 
1 * Simplici cura conſtant neceſſaria, in deliciis laboratur, F 
Ad parata nati ſumus: nos omnia nobis difficilia facilium e 1} 
| i taftidio facimus. bw | 
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Boox III. are ſpoiled, like Corn born down by a full Ear, and 
Branches broke with exceſſive Quantities of Fruit: 


And therefore it is neceſſary a Man ſhould be ſenſi. 
ble what ſlippery Ground he ſtands upon, and look 
to his Steps accordingly, but eſpecially he ſhould be- 
ware, that he be not carried to Inſolence and Con- 
tempt of others, Pride and Preſumption with regard 
to himſelf. Theſe are Vices ſo incident to Mankind, 
that the leaſt Temptation will ſuffice for them. And 


as ſome People (according to the Proverb) vill be 


drowned in two Foot of Water, ſo there are ſome 
too, who, upon the leaſt Smile of Fortune, ſwell 
and look big, ſcarce know themſelves, and are in- 
tolerable to all their Acquaintance. Of all the Pi- 


| tures of Folly which the World can furniſh us 


with, this ſeems to be drawn moſt like the Life. 

From the Unſteadineſs of Mind it is that we are 
able to give a rational Account why Proſperity ſhould 
be ſo very ſhort and uncertain, as generally we find 
it: For Perſons in this Condition are for the moſt 
Part ill-adviſed, and this Inadvertency makes frequent 
and quick Revolutions, changes the Scene from 
Joy and Grandeur to Calamity and Sorrow, and 
Want, alienates the Affections of Providence, pro- 
vokes Almighty God to take back again what Men 
make ſuch ill uſe of. To all which we may add the 


ſecret and undiſcernable Reaſons of his Diſpenſations, 


or, to expreſs the thing in a more ſecular Phraſe, that 
Inconſtancy of Fortune, which froma fond Mother 
changes her Humour unaccountably to all the Seve- 
rities of a cruel and curſed Step- mother. 

Now the propereſt Advice upon this Occaſion, 
is for a Man to reſtrain and moderate his Opinions 
and Affections of the good Things of this World, 
not to eſteem them too highly, nor imagine _ 
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ſelf one whit the better or the worſe Man for the ca xv. 10 
Enjoyment or the Want of them; and the natura | | 
Conſequence of this ſo low Valuation will be, not 4 
to defire them with any degree of Vehemence. If 1 
they fall to his Lot, to accept them as the Gift of a 
bountiful Maſter, and to ſerve him with them thank- 
fully and chearfully; but always to look upon theſe 
as foreign and additional Advantages, no neceſſary, 
no inſeparable Part of Life: Such as he might have 
been very well without, and ſuch as, while he hath 
them, are not to be made any great Account of, or 
ſuffered to change the Temper of his Mind, either 
higher or lower. For, hat Fortune hath made 
yours, is none of yours. He that will live ſafe and eaſy, 
muſt decline thoſe treacherous Baits, thoſe limed Twigs 
of Fortune: For what hath ſhe in her Diſpoſal worth en- 
gaging our Deſires, or fixing our Heart and Hopes upon ? 


— Cc II 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Of PLEASURE, and Directions concerning it. 


B Y Pleaſure, I underſtand a Perception or Senſa- 1. 
tion of that which is agreeable to Nature, a de- 
lightful Motion or Tickling of the Senſes, as, on the it | 
contrary, by Pain is meant ſome diſagreeable Senſa- . 
tion which produces Sorrow, and is grievous to Na- 1 
ture. But thoſe Philoſophers (as the Sect to the Epi- ti 
cureans in particular) who reſolved the chief Hap- 6 
pineſs of Man into Pleaſure, and paid it greater Ho- — 
nour than we think fit to do, took in another Sig- 1 ql 
nification, and extended the thing no farther than a 
| Privation of Grief or Uneaſineſs, ſuch as they thought 


Non eſt tuum fortuna, quod fecit tuum. Qui tutam vi- 

tam agere volet iſta viſcata beneficia devitatur, nil dignum pu- 

. * = o 
tare quod ſperes, Quid dignum habet Fortuna, quod concupiſ- 


cas ? | 
fit 
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Boox 111. fit toexpreſs by Indolence. According to their No- 
tion, human Nature was capable of riſing no higher 


than the not being uneaſy. This is a Sort of mid- 
dle State, a Neutrality between the firſt and vulgar 
Acceptation of the Word, and Painz and bears 


the ſame Proportion, with regard to this Life, which 


ſome Divines have thought Abrabam's Boſom does 
to the next; a Condition between the exquiſite Hap- 
pineſs of Heaven, and the extreme Torments of Hell. 
Tis a ſweet and peaceable Sedateneſs of Body and 
Mind; an uniform, conſtant, and fixed Pleaſure, 
which carries ſome reſemblance to that Euthymia, 
or Tranquillity of Soul, which other Philoſophers 


eſteemed our chief Good: Whereas the other is an 


active and ſenſible Pleaſure, full of vigorous and 
ſprightly Motion. At this rate there would be three 
diſtinct Conditions, of which Mankind are capable; 


two in Extremes, Pleaſure and Pain, which are nei- 
ther ſtable nor durable, but both of them ſickly, 


and inExceſs,the Mean between them firm and ſound, 
healthful and permament, to which the Epicureans 
attributed the name of Pleaſure (and ſuch indeed it 
is, when compared with Pain) and placed the ſu- 


preme Happineſs of our Nature in it. This unhap- 


Py Name brought that general Scandal upon their 
Sect, which the oppoſite Parties of Philoſophers in- 
ſult over with ſo much Pomp and Triumph: For 
after all (as Seneca with great Ingenuity confeſſes) 
there was no Hurt but in the Name, no Offence, 
but what was meerly titular ; for to thoſe who will 
beat the Pains of a nice Examination into their Lives 
and Manners, it willappear, thatnoneever advanced 
Doctrines of ſtrifter Sobriety, none were greater 
Enemies to Vice and all manner of Debauchery, none 
more diſtant from thoſe Reproaches to a rational * 
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than the Men of this Profeſſion: Nor indeed was cu xX m. 
it without a fair Appearance of Reaſon, that they "Y 
gave this Name of Pleaſure to that ſo much exalted 
Indolence of theirs. For this Titillation of the Senſe 
comes at laſt to this, and ſeems to make it the ulti- 
mate End and Aim of all the more feeling Satisfacti- 
ons we find in it: As for Inſtance, the Delight we 
find in Meats and Drinks, pretends to nothing more 
than to deliver us from that Torture, and thoſe ea- 
ger Cravings which Hunger and Thirſt had brought 
upon us; and, by ſatisfying the Appetite, to place 
us in a Condition of Eaſe and Repoſe, till the ſame 
Wants return again upon us. 

The learned World have behaved themſelves very 2. 
differently upon this Occaſion. They have deter- 
mined very peremptorily on both Sides, and (as is 
uſual with hot and poſitive People) have boxh over- 
ſhot the Mark: Some have perfectly adored Pleaſure, 
and exalted it into a Deity, others pretend the great- 
eſt Deteſtation of it, and expoſe it for a Monſter: 

They ſtart and tremble at the very Name, and can- 
not allow it to import any thing but what is full of 
Guilt, and a Scandal to human Nature. Thoſe who 
condemn it, without more ado, proceed to Sentence 

upon theſe following Conſiderations. They tell 
you, that it is, firſt, a ſhort and tranſitory Enjoy- 
ment, a Fire of Thorns kindled and extinct in a Mo- 
ment, eſpecially if it be vigorous and exquiſite; for 
in Proportion as you add to the Degree, ſo much 
you take off from the Duration of it. Secondly, 
That it is a nice and tender Thing, the leaſt Acci- 
dent corrupts and embitters it, that a Drop of Pain 
will ſower an Ocean of Pleaſure. Thirdly, That 
it is mean and baſe, attended with Shame, and at- 
tained by thoſe Parts of our Body which Nature 


hath 
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1 Book 111. hath placed out of Sight, as if ſhe were out of Coun. 
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V tcnance at the gratifying our own Inclinations. This 


however is true but of ſome Pleaſures, for there are 
ſome whichaffe& Pomp and Oſtentation. Fourthly, 
That we are quickly cloyed with it. Men are form- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that their Conſtitutions will 
not bear the long Continuance of any exalted Plea- 
ſure. There is a certain Impatience attends it, and 
we ſoon grow weary of what we moſt eagerly de- 
fired but juſt before: Whereas on the contrary, 
Nature hath made us hard and tough, and able to 
weather out very long Pains, as hath been obſerved 


formerly: This ſhort Pleaſure too, is often follow- 


ed by long Remorſe; it produces monſtrous Miſ- 
chiefs, and is more fruitful in nothing than in the 
Ruin of ſingle Perſons, and Families, and whole 
Countries. But the Fault they inſiſt moſt upon is, 
that, when Men are moſt intent upon gratifying it, it 
does ſo entirely poſſeſs and tyrannize over them, that 
it uſurps the whole Man, and will not ſo much as 
admit Reaſon to interpoſe, or ſhare in the Enter. 
tainment. 

On the other Hand, the Advocates of Pleaſure 
plead Not Guilty to- this Indictment, and alledge in 
Defence of their Cauſe, that Pleaſure is natural, cre- 
ated by Almighty God himſelf, and contrived for 
the Good of the World, made ſubſervient to the 
Preſervation and Continuance of his Creatures: Na- 
ture, which is the Parent of Pleaſure, ſeems con- 
vinced of its Neceſſity, in that all the Actions, by 
which Life is ſuſtained, are ſeaſoned with, and re- 
commended by it: And yet all Philoſophy hath al- 
lowed, that the way to live well, is to follow the 


Dictates of Nature. God placed Man, during the 


State of Innocence, in a Place and Condition rich- 
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ly furniſhed with vaſt variety of Delights: And the Cx.xorvym 
very Name given by Moſes to Paradiſe, is in the 


Hebrew Language, Pleaſure : And not only ſo, but 
if we raiſe our Eyes and Thoughts above this World 
to the higheſt Perfection, which Religion bids us 


aſpire after, what are the Felicities of the Saints 


above, but a laſting and uninterrupted Series of 
Pleaſure? They ſhall be filled with the Pleaſures of thy 
Houſe, and thou ſhalt give them Drink out of thy Plea- 
ſares, as out of the River, ſays the Pſalmiſt, when he 


would deſcribe the Satisfactions of the Holieſt Men. 


Theſe, I confeſs, do not mean thoſe groſs and car- 
nal Satisfactions which this Term is abuſively made 


to denote z but it ought not by any means to be 


confined within that Compaſs, as if nothing that is 
truly Generous and Great could be intended by it. 
Theſe things ought to be included, when we ſpeak in 
Vindication of Pleaſure, and the other have no Rea- 
ſon to be diſdained, when regulated by Equity and 
Reaſon. And accordingly we find, that the moſt 
renowned Philoſophers, and acknowledged Patterns 
of Virtue, ſuch as Zeno, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondas, 


Plato, and the Immortal Socrates himſelf, did not 
think it below them to taſte the Comforts and Diver- 


ſions of Life; nay, deſcended ſo far, as even to diſ- 
courſe and write Tracts of thoſe, which ſome now, 
by an affected Nieety, pretend to accuſe (as you 
have heard) and would in their mighty, but miſta- 
ken Zeal for Virtue, fain baniſh out of the World, 
under the odious Character of Pleaſures of Senſe. 
Since therefore wiſe Men have been fo much di- 
vided in their Opinions upon this Subject, it will 
be neceſſary for us to proceed cautiouſly, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe Pleaſures. into their ſeveral Sorts; 
without which, we ſhall never-be-able- ro come — 


any 
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Book 111, any juſt and true Reſolution of the Caſe ariſing here- 
YM upon; nor ſatisfy our ſelves which are lawful Plea- 
| ſures, or how far any are ſo. Firſt then, we muſt 


take notice that ſome Pleaſures are natural, and others 
unnatural : This DiſtinCtion being of all the reſt moſt 
important to our preſent Purpoſe, will be conſider- 
ed more particularly by and by. Some again are 
pompous and ſhowy, nice and difficult; others are 
ſilent and ſecret, eaſy, and ready at hand, Pleaſure 
is not ambitious of Splendor and Obſervation, but 
eſteems her own ſolitary Enjoyments Wealth 
enough, without concerning her ſelf what other 
People think of her; and enjoys her ſelf more in 
Retirement than in the Eye of the World. Thoſe 
again, that are ſo very eaſy as to be always at our 
Command, grow flat and nauſeous, and loſe all their 
Reliſh, except there be now and then a little Un- 
eaſineſs or Obſtruction to ſer an Edge upon our Ap- 
petite. There are likewiſe ſpiritual and corporeal 
Pleaſures: The Ground of which Diſtinction is not 
any real Separation capable of being made between 
them; for Pleaſure of every kind affects the whole 
Man, and extends to every Part of the Compoſition; 
and one Part hath not any one Reſentment peculiar 
to it ſelf, which the other does not likewiſe ſhare 
in, nor can have, while this intimate Union of Soul 


and Body continues the preſent Life to us. But that 


which is the true Foundation of this Diſtinction is, 
that there are ſome Sentiments which affect the Mind 
more than they do the Body, and may therefore 


very fitly be called manly Pleaſures; as being more 


proper to us, better ſuited to our Faculties and Pow] - 


ers of Perception, than they are to thoſe of Beaſts; 


and as they are more worthy in reſpect of the Facul- 
ties they are commenſurate to, ſo are they likewiſe 
more 
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more ſteady and durable. Such, for Inſtance, are Cu.xxxvin Us 
thoſe Satisfactions which enter at our Eyes and | 
Ears; for theſe two Senſes are the Doors of the h 
Soul, and the Objects they receive only paſs through (| 
there in their way to the Soul, which entertai 
feeds upon, and digeſts them, and find long Re- 
freſhments and Delights from them. But the Bodies 
taſte but a very little Part of theſe SatisfaCtions : 
Others again, the Body ingroſſes almoſt wholly to 
it ſelf; ſuch as thoſe of the Touch, and the Taſte, 
which are more material, and of a 'courſer Com po- 
ſition; ſuch as Brutes keep us Company in. And 
ſuch Pleaſures are received, performed, and finiſhed, 
by the Body and its Organs. The Mind hath no 
other Advantage in them than by Reflection only, 
and muſt needs belong to it, while it continues an 
Aſſiſtant and Companion to the Body. And theſe 
are ſhort and tranſient, the Crackling of Thorns, the 
Flaſh of a Meteor; born and bred up, and dead ina 
Moment. 

Now the main thing we are concerned to know 
upon this Occaſion is, how it will become us to 
behave our ſelves in the Fruition and Government | 
of our Pleaſures. This is the Leſſon that Philoſo- | 
phy pretends to teach, and the particular Difficulty 
Temperance makes Proviſion againſt. And here, 
firſt, we ought to put a very great Difference be- 
tween natural and unnatural Pleaſures. By the un- 
natural, I do not underſtand thoſe only which are 
contrary to Nature, and ſuch Uſages as the Laws 
have eſtabliſned and approved; but even thoſe which 
are the moſt natural of all others are comprehend- 
ed under this Title, in caſe they degenerate, and 
run out into Superfluity and great Exceſſes: For 
theſe things are not within the Verge of Nature, * | 
inc 
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f Boox III. ſhe concerns her ſelf no farther than meerly to ſup- 
pp our Neceſſities and real Wants, which (how- 

* ever) we have leave to enlarge a little, and, that we 
11 may not complain of ſcanty Meaſure, are free to con- 
ſult Convenience and common Decency. For Ex- 

; ample, it is a natural Pleaſure to be ſheltered by a 
i good tight Houſe, and to have our Nakedneſs covered 
j 1 with good warm Cloaths; for theſe ſecure our Perſons 
| from Wind and Weather, and bitter pinching Blaſts, 

| and are ſome Defence againſt the Attempts of wicked 

; Villains. But now, that thoſe Cloaths ſhould be of 

Tiſſue or Embroidery, or that Houſe built of Jaſper 
and Porphyry; this there is no Occaſion for, and 
the Satisfaction which would reſult from their being 
ſuch, is not any natural Pleaſure. Again, they may 
be unnatural, if they do not come to us in the Way 
and Method of Nature; as if they are ſought with 
1 Anxiety and Induſtry, procured by Artifice, pre- 

0 pared by Medicines, or any other Stratagems of hu- 

fi mane Device and Invention, to create, to heighten, 

. to force either the Appetite, or the Pleaſure, by 

; which it is gratified. So they are likewiſe, when 

* formed and beaten out originally in the Mind, by 

* the Strength of Imagination, or the Violence of Paſ- 

bo ſion, and ſo areafterwards communicated to the Bo- 

5 dy; which is juſt inverting the Order of Nature: 

For the uſual Courſe is, that Pleaſure ſhould begin 

in the Body, and from thence paſs on to the Mind. 

And indeed, as that Laughter which is forced by 
Tickling is not natural or pleaſant, but rather a 
Convulſion and Violence upon Nature; ſo that 
Pleaſure which is courted and induſtriouſly contriv- 
ed, kindled up firſt in the Soul, and from thence 
deſcending to the Body, i is not a regula and natural 

Pleaſure. 

Now 


. x. 


ſcribe with regard to Pleaſures, is, to condemn and 
utterly abandon all the unnatural, as vicious and 
ſpurious, and to allow and entertain ſuch as are 
natural. For, as thoſe who come to a Feaſt with- 
out any Invitation, ſhould be turned home again; 
ſo thoſe Pleaſures that obtrude themſelves upon us, 
without even being bidden by Nature, are to be 
looked upon as Buſy-Bodies and Smell-feaſts, and 
either denied Entrance, or thruſt out of Doors again. 


But neither may we think our ſelves at liberty to 
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entertain the true Gueſts as we pleaſe; for even theſe 


muſt de treated by Rule, and with Moderation. And 
thus you have the Duty and Buſineſs of Temperanee 


in general laid before you at once; the whole of 


which may be reduced to theſe two good Offices, 
excluding all unnatural Pieaſures, and regulating 
thoſe chat are natural. 

Now the Regulation of natural Pleaſures will de- 
pend upon the due Obſervance of theſe three. Rules. 

Firſt, That whatever we indulge our {elves in, be 
no way offenſive or ſcandalous, injurious or preju- 
dicial to any other Perſon. For where any of theſe 
is the plain and natural Conſequence of the thing, 
we muſt forbid our ſelves the Fruition of it, and ſeek 
out ſome more innocent and unexceptionable Enter- 
tainments. 

Secondly, That this Liberty be not to a Man's own 
Prejudice, by impairing his Health, caſting a Ble- 


miſh upon his Reputation, devouring his Time, en- 


croaching upon his Duty, or being diſagreeable and 

unbecoming his Office and Character in the World. 
Thirdly, That even thoſe which are clear of all 
the former Inconveniencies, be taken in due Mcaſure 
and Proportion; and our Affections moderated with 
5D regard 
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Boox III. regard to them. As we are not to act againſt the 
WV VGrain in all we do, ſo neither muſt we lay any of 
thoſe Things which are moſt with it too cloſe to 
our Hearts; we ſhould neither court our Pleaſures, 
nor run away from them; neither be averſe to them, 
nor doatingly fond of them; but take their Sweets, 
as we do that of Honey; a Drop or two upon the 
Tip of our Finger, not lay it in by whole Handfuls; 
not engage too deep in them, I mean, nor make 
them our Buſineſs, and the main Deſign of Life; 
much leſs intoxicateand loſe our ſelves in them: For 
theſe are additional Comforts, Recreations and Di- 
verſions, only to render our Continuance here caſy, 
and give us a better Reliſh of Life; to refreſh and 
recruit our Spirits, and ſuſtain them under the Fa- 
tigues of a troubleſome World: As Sleep is intend- 
ed to make us forget our Cares a while, and inſpire 
us with new Vigour, that we may return to our 
Work again, and be more ſprightly and freſh in Bu- 
ſineſs. In a Word, they are made to uſe, and not 
to live upon, But eſpecially, we ought to be very 
vigilant, and guard our ſelves ſtrictly, againſt their 
deceitful Inſinuations: For many of them are bought 
at too dear a Rate, and do us more Hurt than all 
their Satisfactions can ever compenſate. They 
leave a Sting behind, and create laſting Remorſe, 
and great Diſquiets of Heart: And this is done af- 
ter a very ſubtil and treacherous Manner. They 
put themſelves forward, and amuſe and cheat us 
by ſome preſent Gratifications, but hide the Hook 
that lies under this Bait. They put on the Face of 
Friends to cover their murderous Intentions; careſs 
and embrace us with a ſeeming tender Affection, but 
hug us ſo cloſe with a Deſign to ſtrangle us. Thus 
the Pleaſures of Intemperance go before the * 
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of thoſe Delights, which Heat of Youth is ſo prone 
ro, and plunges it ſelf ſo unwarily in. Then we 


yenture in over Head and Ears, but when we are 


drowned in them, the Infirmities of old Age ſuc- 
ceed; and then they forſake us quite, and leave a 
miſerable Spectacle behind them, as the Tide of Ebb 
does its Nuiſances and Carkaſſes upon the Shore. 
The delicious Morſels, which were ſwallowed ſo 
greedily, turn to Gall and Choler upon our oppreſ- 
{ed Stomachs, and end in Repentance, and bitter 
Reflections: And the Dregs of our foul and polluted 


Enjoyments ſtick faſt to our Souls, and, by their 


poiſonous corroding Quality, infect and corrupt our 
Diſpoſitions, and ſettle into ill Habits, and invete- 
rate Diſcaſes. 

Now, as Moderation and Regularity in our Plea- 
ſures is a moſt decent and beautiful, a moſt uſeful and 
profitable Thing, agreeable to the Laws of God, the 
Deſign of Nature, and the Dictates of Reaſon: So, 
onthe contrary, Extravagance and Exceſſes of all ſorts 
are odious and deformed, hateful to God and Man, and 
the moſt deſtructive chat can be, both to the publick 
Good, and Mens own private Intereſt. Pleaſure un- 
duly taken, ſoftens and enervates the Soul, enervates 
and preys upon the Body, makes Fools of the Wiſe, 
and Cowards of the Brave. What a lamentable In- 
ſtance of this was Hannibal, whoſe Courage was 
more broken by the Luxuries of Capua, than by the 
rugged Paſſes of the Alpes, or all the Efforts of the 
Roman Armies? This gave Occaſion for the Lacede. 
monians, who denounced open War againſt all man- 
ner of Effeminacy, to be called Men; and the 4the- 
nians, who are ſoft and delicate in their way of Li- 
ving, to be reproached with the Nick- name of Mo- 

57 D 2 men. 
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Boox III. en. When Xerxes undertook to puniſh 200 of 


V Babylon for a Revolt they had made, and to ſecure 
himſelf againſt any Danger that might come from 
that Quarter for the future, the Merhod he took 
was, to bring all the Exerciſe of Arms, and other 
laborious and fatiguing Practices, into Diſuſe; and 
to let looſe all manner of Pleaſures and ſenſual De- 
lights among them, with free Liberty for every 
Man to revel in theſe without Check or Controul. 

Secondly, it baniſhes all the braveſt and moſt he- 
roick Virtues from the Mind, where it hath taken 
Poſſeſſion; for theſe are ſerious and ſevere, con- 
ſiderate and hardy, and cannot be endured by a Ma- 
ſter of ſo contrary a Temper; nor indeed were it 
poſſible for them to live under ſo effeminate and dil. 
ſolute, ſo careleſs and unthinking a Government. 

Thirdly, it quickly degenerates, and ſinks into it 
contrary Sentiment, which is Pain and Uneaſinels 
Diſlike and Remorſe: As the Freſhes run a- pace to 
the Sea, and loſe the Sweetneſs of their native Ri- 
vers in Tides of Salt Water. Thus the Honey of 
Pleaſure in the Mouth upbraids the Eater, and turns 
to the Gall of Pain upon the Stomach. * All &- 
guifite Pleaſure ſtands upon a tickliſh Point, and all its 
generous Taſte is upon the Turn; ſowres, and changes, 
and is ſwallowed up in Pain; the very Moment it riſes 
to exceſſive Joy, Grief dwells upon the Confines, and on 
Step beyond its own Bounds brings you into this trouble 
ſome Neiohbour's Ground. 

Lafily, it is the Seminary of all manner of Mi 
chief, and final Ruin. This is the Lure to draw us 


in, and when we are once in, we ſtick at nothing: 


This is the Conveyor of ſecret Intelligences, the ge- 


* In pracipiti eſt, ad dolorem vergit, in contrarium abit, 
niſi modum teneat ; Extrema gaudil luctus occupat, 
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Treaſons and under-hand Deſigns againſt the Peace 


and Safety of Mankind. In ſhort, the Love of Plea- 
ſure ruins private Perſons by Prodigality and Inju- 
ſticez diſhonours and ſtains whole Familics by De- 
bauchery and ſhameleſs Lewdneſs; propagates Di- 
ſeaſes, and entails Beggary upon Children yet un- 
born; corrupts publick Juſtice, murders Kings, 
overturns Governments, and ſcatters Confuſion and 
Miſery over the Face of the whole Earth: Thus 
much may be moſt juſtly ſaid of Pleaſure in gene- 
ral, which being now ſufficiently enlarged upon, 
we will proceed to conſider the ſeveral Kinds of it 
in particular. 


T 
Of Eating and Drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety. 


HE true Deſign of Meat and Drink is Nou- 
niſhment; to ſuſtain the Infirmities, and re- 

pair the continual Decays of the Body; and a mo- 
derate, natural, and agreable Uſe of them ſatisfies 
and maintains it, makes it a ſerviceable Inſtrument 
for the Mind; whereas, on the contrary, all unna- 
tural Exceſſes weaken and overwhelm it, draw on 
grievous and noiſome Diſeaſes, which are the juſt 
and natural Puniſnments of Intemperance. * Health 
is a plain and ſimple Thing, and requires a Cauſe of 
the ſame Kind 10 produce it : Diſtempers are many and 


various, and nothing contributes more to them than 


variety of Diſbes, and high Feeding. When Men 


complain of their Head for ſo many troubleſome 


* Simplex ex ſimplici cauſa valetudo; multos morbos, ſup- 
plicia Luxuriæ, multa tercula fecerunt. 
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Boox III. Defluctions, and thoſe Humours which fall upon 
WY the Vitals, and lays the Foundations of the moſt 


dangerous Diſeaſes, they ſhould do well to remem- 
ber, how juſtly the Brain might return upon them 
that old Saying, * Do you give over pouring in, and 
I will give over pouring out. While we are perpe- 
tually filling the Veſſel, how is it poſſible it ſhould 
not overflow? But, alas! theſe Conſiderations are 
now grown quite out of Faſhion. Exceſs and Pomp, 
Variety, and nice Cookery, are come into Repu- 
tation. We have learnt to eſteem our Meals, and 
to meaſure our Welcome by the number of Diſhes, 
the different Sorts of Meats, the height of the Sau- 
ces, and the ſuperfluity of the Entertainment. Nay, 


ſo prodigious in our Vanity, that after we have ſet 


more before our Friends than can be wholſome for 
them to taſte of, or fit for us to ſpend, we make 
iclemn Excuſes for our want of Proviſion, and are 
ſorry we have nothing better to receive them with. 
How exceeding prejudicial, both to a Man's 
Body and his Mind, full Meals, and the jumbling 
ſeveral ſorts of Meat together, Curioſities and Qual- 
ques Choſes, and high Dreſſing are, every one might 
eaſily be convinced by his own Experience. Glut- 
tony and Drunkenneſs are groſs and paltry Vices; 
they diſcover themſelves, and ſufficiently publiſh 
their own Shame in the Countenances and Geſtures 
of the Perſons addicted to them. The beſt and leaſt 
forbidding whereof, is a dozedand heavy Look; and 
indeed, the beſt Quality ſuch Men can have, is to 
be ſtupid and dull too. For certain it is, no Man 
yet, who is a Slave to his Belly, was ever capable 
of doing any glorious or conſiderable Action; and, 
generally ſpeaking, we find them trifling and inſig- 
| ' Deſine fundere, & ego deſinam fluere, 
| nificant 
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nificant Fellows, if not down-right Beaſts and Sots. Ca. X. 
But Drunkenneſs eſpecially hath theſe curſed Ef 


fects, and puſhes Men upon the baſeſt, the moſt 
extravagant, and unaccountable Actions in the 
World : Of which, Alexander is a miſerable In- 
ſtance, though otherwiſe a wonderful Prince z who 
in Heat of Wine, killed his old dear Friend Clytas, 
and when he came to be ſober, had like to have 
killed himſelf in Revenge. In ſhort, what can be 
ſaid bad enough of a Vice that robs the Mind of 
Underſtanding, and the Body of Senſe; makes grown 


People Children again, and Men of Wit meer Na- 


turals, and driveling Fools? 

Sobriety, therefore, which preſerves us from theſe 
nauſeous and deteſtable Exceſſes, deſerves our good 
Eſteem for its Effects at leaſt: For although it be 
none of the molt exalted Virtues, nor exceeding dif- 


ficult to be maſtered by Men of any tolerable Senſe; 


yet it leads the way to ſeveral other Virtues, and 
promotes many excellent Qualities. It choaks and 


crops our Vices in the very Bud, and intercepts the 


Proviſions, by which they ſhould ſubſiſt. Ir is the 
Mother of Health, and the beſt Phyſick for all man- 
ner of Diſeaſes; and the moſt probable Inſurer of 
long Life.. Socrates owed the vigorous and con- 
firmed Health he enjoyed purely to Abſtemi- 
ouſneſs. Maſiniſſa, who was a Pattern of it to all 
after Ages, begat Children at Fourſcore and fix 
years old, and won a Battle of the Carthaginians at 
Ninety two: Whereas Alexander, who had natu- 
rally one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions of 
any Man that ever lived, killed himſelf with Drink- 
ing in the very Flower of his Age, Several Per- 
ſons (as Atticus particularly) who have been given 
over by Phyſicians of the Gout, and other Niſtem- 
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| Boos III. pers looked upon to be incurable, have been per- 
_ OV 'Vfettly recovered by Abſtinence, and a ſparing regu- 
| lar Diet. And what can we deſire more for the 
Body, than a long and a healthful Life? What can 
: recommend any Virtue to Men fond of the World, 
if this will not? Bar then it is of equal Advantage | 
to the Soul too. For by this means our Heads are 
kept clear and unclonded, our Faculties awake and 
ſprightly ; we are capable of thinking, and fit to 
be adviſed. All the very great Men in Story have 
been particularly eminent for their Sobriety; not 
only Philoſophers, and ſuch as made Pretenſions to 
a ſtrict and ſeverer Virtue, but all that have been 
excellent, and whoſe Names live upon Record, 
for any ſort of Greatneſs whatſoever. Such were 
Cyrus and Cæſar, the Emperor Julian, and Mabo- 
met. Such was Epicurus too, who, though a pro- 
feſſed Admirer of Pleaſure, and run down as a 
Scandal to Philoſophy for eſpouſing it, was yet fa- 
mous for theſe abſtemious Virtues above any of his 
Accuſers. The Curiiand Fabricii are more celebra- 
ted in the Roman Hiſtory for their Frugality and Sim- 
plicity of Diet, than for the greateſt and moſt glo- 
rious Conqueſts they ever won. And though the 
Lacedæmonians wanted neither Courage nor Suc- 
ceſs, nor a Reputation equal to both, yet the Cha- 
racter they valued themſelves upon, and pretended 
moſt ro, was that of ſtrict Diſcipline, Frugality and 
Sobriety. | 
4. Now this is a Virtue which muſt be fallen in 
| love with betimes; Vouth is the proper Time for 
embracing it, while it can be called a Virtue, while 
we have more Opportunities of gratifying our Ap- 
petite; and while that Appetite is keener too. For 
now wretched is it, how ridiculous, to take San- 
_ Ctuary 
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guary here in our old Age, when we have made cap. XI. 
our ſelves living Hoſpitals, and are all over Aches VV 


and Pains? 'This 1s a Folly, like that obſerved in 
the Athenians; who are ſaid never to have asked a 
Peace, but in Mourning Weeds, for their Friends 
and Relations ſlain in Battel, when all their Men 
of Note were loſt, and they no longer in a Condi- 
tion to defend themſelves. This is what our Eng- 
liſp Proverb calls, * ſputting the Stable- door when 
the Steed is ſtolen, and turning good Husbands, when 
| ctr have brought our Noble to Nine-pence. 


It will be very adviſeable, not to uſe our ſelves 


to delicious and artificial Meats, for fear our Body 
ihould by degrees come to reliſh no other, and ſuf- 
fer for want of them. For, in truth, theſe make 
our Appetites humourſome, and give us both a falſe 
Hunger, and a deceitful Nouriſhment. Theſe may 
feed our Deſeaſes and ill Humours ; bur the plainer 


1 


and coarſer our Diet, the truer Strength and more 


kindly Nouriſhment it imparts. Theſe therefore 
we ſhall do well to accuſtom our Palates to, if we 


would ſecure our Eaſe and Health: For they are 


eaſy, and every where to be had; and ſo our De- 
ſires are not like to be diſappointed when we want; 


and they are alſo lighteſt of Digeſtion, and moſt 


agreeable to Nature when we have them. 
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Of Luxury, and Exceſs in Apparel, and their contrary 


Virtues, Frugality and Modeſty. 


6 was obſerved in the beginning of this 
Treatiſe, to have been none of thoſe Things 
which are natural and neceſſary, nor to have been 

* Sera in fundo parſimonia. 
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Boox III. originally in uſe with Mankind; but it is meerly 
nartificial, invented for our Convenience, and in re- 


queſt with no other Creature in the World. Now 
it is uſual with all Inventions, to encreaſe and mul- 
tiply; every Day refines and improves them ſtill more, 
till at laſt there is no need of their Variety. Mul- 
tiplicity is the certain Character of Art, as Simpli- 
city is of Nature. The conſequence then of Ap- 
parel being Artificial, is, that it runs into infinite 
fantaſtical Forms, and differs in proportion to Peo- 
ple's Fancies and Humours. Accordingly we find, 
that the greater Part of Tradeſmen and Handicraftſ- 
men deal in ſuch Commodities and Manufactures 
as are converted to thẽ Defence and Ornament of 
the Body. But it were well if this only were re- 
garded; for from hence they are come to ſuch Ex- 
travagancies and Abuſes, that our Garments are no 
longer a Covering to our Defects, and a Supply to 
our Neceſſities, but a Neſt of Vanity and Vice. * 
Theſe are the great Occaſions of Quarrels and 
Diſputes; for the Diſtinction of Property ſeems to 
have begun in this Point: When Things were moſt 
in common, every Man had a peculiar Title to the 


Cloaths he wore, which is intimated by the French 


Language in particular, expreſſing all manner of 
Rapine, by Stripping, Derober, and the Engliſb 
Word Robbing, is very probably an Alluſion to the 
ſame Thing. . 
This Vice hath always been moſt remarkable in 
the Female Sex, and if it be not entirely theirs, the 
Scandal is the greater to thoſe Men who deſcend ſo 
low: For there is not in the whole World a ſurer 
Sign of a poor and little Soul, than this ſtriving to 
recommend ones ſelf, and gain Reſpect by ſuch 


* Nidus Luxuriz, 
deſpicable 
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deſpicable Means, as Dreſs and rich Cloaths: None Czar. Xl. 


will infiſt, none depend upon theſe Ornaments, but 
they who have no other. How wretched a Thing 
is it, to conſider the Care and Coſt laid out upon 
Luxury and Shew, and the general Neglect of thoſe 
ſhining Habits of the Mind, that Virtue, that Bra- 
very, which ſhouldenableus to make a beautiful Ap- 
pearance, and ſets us off in real and ſolid Excellencies? 
The Lacedæmonians prohibited any but common Wo- 
men to wear gay and ſumptuous Cloaths; this was 
look'd upon as the Mark to diſtinguiſh ſuch infa- 
mous People by, but the Ladies of Reputation de- 
| fired to be known by their ſevere Honour and ſhi- 
ning Virtues. 

Now the true and lawful Uſe of Apparel, is to 
keep out Wind and Weather, and all other Severi- 
ties and Inconveniencies, which our Bodies would 
ſuffer by being expoſed to the open Air: And it is a 
great Fault, to divert the thing from this to other vain 
and ſinful Purpoſes. In order to the anſwering their 
proper End, it is plain, Cloaths need not, they ought 
not to be expenſive, for the richer they are, the leſs 
are they qualified to defend and ſecure our Eaſe: But 
then ſome Regard mult be had to Decency too, and 
Diſtinction of Qualities, all which may be done 


with GravityandFrugality, obſerving the juſt Me- 


dium * between affected Slovenlineſs and effeminate 
Nicety. Caligula made himſelf ridiculous by the Soft- 


neſs and Fantaſticalneſs of his Habit, and Auguſtas 


was as much admired and commended for the Mo- 
deſty and Gravity of his. 


*Nec affectatæ ſordes, nec exquiſitæ munditiæ. 
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Boox III. 
I 


ſtance whatſoever. 


Of WisDom, 


Of Temperance, with reſpect to carnal Pleaſure, which 
is Chaſiity, or Continency. 


'S$ Ontinency is a Virtue of very difficult Pra- 
ctice, and requires an exceeding ſtrong and 
vigilant Guard over ourſelves : For all our Per. 
fections of this kind are ſo many Violences upon Na- 
ture and Inclination, which are not in any Caſe to 
be withſtood without much Toil and Painfulneſs, 
and very obſtinate Reſolutions, but in this before 
us eſpecially ; becauſe here the Propenſions to Vice 
ſeem to be ſtrongeſt, and the Sollicitations to it 
more frequent and importunate than in any other In- 

But ſtill the greater the Difficulty of this Con- 
queſt is, the greater is its Commendation, and the 
more juſt and glorious its Triumph. And very ne- 
ceſſary it is, that every Man ſhould rally his Forces, 
and engage manfully in this War with himſelf. Con- 
tinence is allow d no poſitive Virtue, and imports 
no more than a Man's governing and reſtraining him- 
ſelf, ſo far as not to act contrary to his Duty. It 


produces no Fruit, but conſiſts in Privation, and a 


forbearing to act, and therefore Virginity muſt al- 
ways imply Barrenneſs. This is the Caſe of Con- 
tinency conſidered abſtractedly and in its own Na- 
ture, which at thisrate is of no highera Claſs inthe 
Scale of Virtues, than the abſtaining from Glutto- 
ny and Drunkenneſs, or any other Sort of vicious 
Exceſs. But if we conſider it in a Chriſtian and 
more exalted Senſe, then it imports a great deal more: 
For thus there are two concurring Qualifications 
which make it a very noble Virtue, the one is a ſet- 
tled Purpoſe to continue in it pure and Ri 
wit 


Of Temperance in Carnal, &c. 1517 
with achafte Mind and mortified Affections, no leſs Czar. XL. 
than a Body holy and undefiled ; the other, that 
this be done for religious and excellent Ends, to 
gain greater Adyantages of becoming fingular and 
exemplary in Piety, and all manner of Goodneſs. 

For (as St. Auguſtine ſays) It is not the ſingle State 

that we commend in Virgins, but their abandoning the 

World, and conſecrating their Souls and Bodies entirely 

zo God: Witneſs the Veſtals of old, and the five 

fooliſh Virgins in the Parable, whoſe Celibacy ſtood 

them in no ſtead at all. And here I obſerve by the 

Way, . how abſurd a Vanity and popular an Error 

that is, which in common Speech calls the Ladies 

who have no Blemiſh upon their Reputation, and 

who either are chaſte in the ſingle Life, or faithful 

in the married one, Women of great Virtues and 

great Honour. Honour! For what? Is Honour 

ſunk fo low, that the meer not doing Evil, and not 
violating one's Duty in the moſt ſcandalous Inſtance, 

muſt pretend to that Name? Why do we not, by 

the ſame Reaſon, ſtile thoſe Men of Honour who 

are under the ſame Circumſtances? Nay, there would 

indeed be more Reaſon for this than the other, be- 

cauſe the manner of the World puts more Opportu- 

nities of offending in theſe Reſpects, and expoſes | 

Men to ſtronger Temptations than Women are li- 1 

able to. But in Truth, Honour is ſo far from be- It 
ing a Recompence due to the abſtaining from Evil, 
that it is not every ſort of Good, which, when pun- 

Cually performed, can lay claim to it, but (as was 
faid before) thoſe kinds and degrees of Good only 
which bring Advantage to the World, and which, 

beſides their being beneficial, have coſt great Toil 
and Trouble, and been atchieved with conſiderable 
Difficulty and Danger. 
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Boox 111. But beſides, how few of theſe continent Perſons 
WY wv arrive even at a common and very practicable Vir- 


tue? How many of them do we find ſcandalou 
tainted with other Vices, and making up for this 


Self- denial by Indulgences to ſome more darling Hu- 


mour or Paſſion? Particularly, how exceeding few 
are there whoeſcape the Temptations to Vanity and 
Preſumption, and ſpiritual Pride, and while they 
take marvellous Content in their own PerfeCtions 
are very liberal in their Cenſures and Condemnations 


of other People? Does not Experience frequently 


convince us, how very dear ſome Husbands pay for 
the Fidelity of their Wives, who, while they diſ- 

poſſeſs the Devil in one Part of their Souls, and pre- 
ſerve their H onour entire, do yet erect a Throne for 
him, and let him reign triumphant in another? If 
then this Virtue beger Inſolence and Malice, Cen- 


ſoriouſneſs and imperious Pride, it is like to turn at 


laſt but to very poor Account. And thus clogged, 
will very ill deſerve the Name of Virtue, whatever 
it might be allowed otherwiſe: Not that Iam over 
ſcrupulous, or would ſtand with the Sex for a Com- 
plement; and therefore, provided the flattering them 
with this Title of Honour will contribute any thing 


to the making them more tender of it, and encou- 


rage the Modeſty and Decency becoming their Sex 


and Condition, I ſhall be content to promote the 
Diſcharge of their Duty at any rate, though it be 
by ſtraining a Point to gratify anuſetul Vanity. Bur 
to return, it is likewiſe obſervable, that Incontinen. 


cy when ſimply and ſtrictly conſidered, like other 


Faults which are what we call Corporeal, and tend- 


ing to gratify the carnal Inclinations of humane Na- 


ture, hath no mighty Malignity in its own ſingle 


ſellf (it being only an Exceſs of what is natural, and 


not 
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not contrary to humane Nature) but then there is Czar. xt: 
a Train of Vices ſo black and hideous attending it 
and ſome or more of them ſo inſeparable from it, 
that the Danger of being entangled in thoſe Snares 
is infinite, and the Conſequence very fatal: For this 
1s one of thoſe Sins that never go alone, but is ac- 
companied with other Devils more and more wick- 
ed than itſelf, tainted with baſe and villanous Cir- 
cumſtances of Perſons and Places, and Times pro- 
hibited and unpardonable, Intrigues carried on, and 
beaſtly Satisfactions contrived by the wickedeſt Me- 
thods, Lies and Tricks, and all manner of Deceit, 
Subornation and Forſwearing, and Treachery, to 
all which we may add that which is by no Means 
inconſiderable, the Loſs of Time, the Diſtraction of 
Thought, the Interruption of Buſineſs, and other 
unbecoming Follies, which draw very greatand juſt 
Scandals, and inſupportable Miſchiefs after them. 
Now, becauſe this Vice hath every Quality that 3. 
can render an Enemy formidable, ſince it is both vio- 
lent and deceitful, and attacks us at once with open 
Force and ſecret Stratagems, our Care muſt like- 
wiſe be double; firſt, to arm and prepare our ſelves 
for the Combat, and then to watch diligently the 
Approaches, obſerve its Feints, and be well aware of 
thoſe Baits and wheedling Inſinuations which are laid 
on purpoſe to decoy us into Ambuſnments and Ruine: 
And the more theſe Inclinations ſooth and cajole us, 
the more ſuſpicious we muſt be, and turn the deaf 
Ear to their flattering Importunities. Among other 
Conſiderations therefore fit to be oppoſed to ſuch 
Temptations, theſe that follow may not be improper 
to reflect upon: That another Perſon's Beauty is no- 
thing at all to us, what we can never call or make 
our own: That it is no certain Happineſs even to 
them 
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Boox III. them who have it, but turns as often to their Pre- 
A judice, and is at leaſt equally diſpoſed to do ſo as to 


their Advantage: That in ſhort, it is a Flower al- 
ways withering, and in Decay; a very ſmall and fan- 
eiful thing, little elſe but the outward Skin, nay leſs 


than that, the Colour and Complection of it only: 


And therefore, if in this we would admire the De- 
licacy and Skill of Nature, let us prize it here, as we 
are wont to do thoſe much more aſtoniſhing Beau. 
ties of the Sun and Moon, for their Excellencies 


and the good Influences they ſhed. When we enjoy 
this Beauty, and have made it our own Property by 


fair and honeſt Means, let us even then remember, 
that this is a very low and mean Satisfaction, ſo far 
from being peculiar to the Dignity of humane Na- 
ture, that Brutes all partake, and are moſt of them 
ſuppoſed to exceed us in it; that the immoderate 
Uſe of Pleaſure waſtes the Body, ſoftens and effe- 


minates the Soul, enfeebles and darkens the Under- 


ſtanding ; that a world of People have fallen miſer- 
able Sacrifices to their inordinate Luſts, ſome in the 
Loſs of their Lives, others of their Fortunes, and 
others of their Senſes, but the Reputations murdered 
by it are innumerable. Conſider again, that there is 


more Honour, nay, I will add more Pleaſure too, 


in vanquiſhing theſe Deſires, than in complying 
with them. And all the Tranſports of Fruition are 
flat and dull, nauſeous and inſipid, in compariſon of 
thoſe raviſhing Satisfactions which overflow in our 
Souls, when we have gained a virtuous and noble 
Conqueſt over our ſelves. And this is the general 
Senſe of ſober Mankind; for there is no one Acti- 


on in the Life of Alexander or Scipio, in which their 


Hiſtorians ſo juſtly glory, as that of the Treatment 
they gave to their beautiful Captives, and theTender- 
neſs 
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neſs for their Honour, which the Fortune of War ca, 
was generally thought a Privilege to violate. This 
Continency and Conqueſt of themſelves is more 
highly commended than all their Succeſſes, and hath 
more engaging Charms than the faireſt of their Pri- 
ſoners could ever boaſt of. Theſe, I fay, are Con- 
ſiderations pertinent and proper enough, but it can- 
not be expected they ſhould have a conſtant Efficacy: 

For this Vice abounds with Sophiſtry and Cunning; 
and as it will not be reaſoned with ſometimes, ſo at 
other Times it will not be ſafe to go about it; and 
therefore in Caſes of violent Aſſaults, the beſt Courſe 
will be, to betake our ſelves to our Heels, and get 
looſe from the Temptation. And it is very obſerva- 
ble, that the Holy Ghoſt which bids us in all ordi-— 
nary Caſes refit the Devil, with a Promiſe that by James ir. 
Hall flee from us; yet when he mentions Youthful! rim, 1 
Luſts, the Advice is, that we would flee from them. 22. 
Debates, as well as Delays, are dangerous here, though 
Cauſe myſt be referred to aJudge under ſhrewd Su. 
ſpicions of Corruption; and therefore the ſafeſt Iſſue 
we can make, is to throw itout, and never give it 
the Hearing. Buſineſs, Recreation, Company, any 
thing to divert the Stream of our Thoughts and Af. 
fections into another Channel: There can be ng 
Difficulty in the Choice; for in ſuch Caſes, the 
worſt Company a Man can poſſibly be in, is to have 
none but his wn. 35 i 
Now we are to obſerve, that both the Virtue of 
Continency, and its contrary Vice, is of ſeveral Kinds 

and different Degrees: The chief, and that which I 
ſhall ſpeak to at preſent, is the Conjugal ſort, that 
mutual and inviolable Fidelity between Man and 

Wife, which, as it wad the firſt and higheſt Obli- 
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: Boox III. gation, ſo is it the moſt Sacred, the moſt Import* 
y WY ant, and that which both publick Society and pri- 
vate Perſons are deeply and inevitably intereſted in: 
] And therefore this ought to be held in the moſt pro- 
q found Veneration and Eſteem, and not ſuffered to 
3 become the Jeſt and common Scorn of profligate 
Lewdneſs; the Diverſion of a 'Theatre, or the 
boaſted Triumph of a Man of the Town. The Par- 
ties concerned in theſe holy Engagements muſt have 
no AﬀeCtions, nor cheriſh any Deſires, beyond the 
chaſt Embraces of each other; but utterly abandon 
the very Wiſhes of ſtolen and unlawful Delights, and 
Proy.y.15. be content to drink the Waters of their own Ciftern, 
and the running Waters of their own Well; that is, 
pure and innocent, unpolluted and untroubled De- 
lights of a faithful and lawful Marriage, as the wiſe 
Man expreſſes it, according to the uſual Signifi- 
cancy and extraordinary Decency of the Scripture 
Stile. They that allow themſelves in other Liber. 
ties, fall into the blackeſt and moſt complicated Guilt 
{maginable; they violate and fin againſt their own 
Bodies, by making them Veſſels and Inſtruments of 
Uncleanneſs and Diſhonour ; they tranſgreſs againſt 
all manner of Laws which any Man can be bound 
by; the Laws of revealed Religion, which forbid 
us to proſtitute our ſelves to Filthineſs and Shame, 
and have commanded the ſtricteſt Purity of Con- 
verſation; the Law of Nature, which forbids the 
| invading another Man's Property; and the tenderer 
the Right is to him, the more deteſtable is the In- 
juſtice; the Law of Reaſon and Equity, which en- 
Joins Fidelity to Stedfaſtneſs to Promiſes and mutual 
Contracts; the Laws of the Land, which have eſta- 
bliſhed Marriages as che only Conveyance of * 
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and giving a Title and Propriety in ſuch Caſes; the Car. . 
undoubted Rights of Families, by grafting in a fo- 


reign Growth upon the natural Stock, injuring the 
other Children, and transferring the Fruit of a Man's 
Induſtry, his Acquiſition, or his Inheritance, to Stran- 
gers and Interlopers; the Laws of Juſtice and Cha- 
rity, by ſtarting Difficulties and Diſputes among 
Friends and Relations; alienating the Affections of 
Parents from their Children, and diſſolving in great 
meaſure the Duty of Children to their Parents, when 


there are theſe Jealouſies among them; and leaving a 


laſting and indelible Stain upon the unfortunate 
(though innocent) Poſterity of ſo ſuſpecteda Race. 
As to the other Parts of this Vice, I add only in 
one Word, That though Adultery be the higheſt, 
yet it is not the only Violation of it: Men would 
therefore do well to ſee how many Aggravations of 
this kind, juſt now mentioned, concur in any of 
theſe Allowances they make to themſelves; to lay 
aſide the Biaſs of their preſent Paſſion, and even, 


in Caſes of ſimple Fornication, ask their own Con- 


ſciences how they ſhould like to have the Honour 
of a Siſter or a Daughter ſo injured by another Per- 
ſon; and if they think but ſcurvily of ſuch a Blemiſh 
in a near Relation, this at leaſt makes the Gratifica- 
tion an Offence againſt Reaſon and Equity, and na- 
tural Juſtice; nor is it in ſuch Circumſtances for a 
Man to alledge, that the Partner of the Crime is 
no other Man's, it is enough to condemn him chat 
ſhe is not his own. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Of Ambition and Temperance, with regard to the 
Deſire of Honour and Fame. 


Book III. IDE ins AT this is a Deſire which ſtands in great need 


of being tempered and reſtrained, no Man can 
ſuffer himſelf to doubt, who at all en the In- 
ordinancy of the Affection, the injurious Courſes it 
puſhes the Patient upon, and the infinite Miſchief 
it does to Society, when the Reins are let looſe, and 
we give it its Head. But though the free Range of 
this Affection be ſo pernicious, yet we ought to take 
notice, that (according to what hath been formerly 
delivered upon the fame Occaſion) all Ambition, all 


Thirſt, either of. Honour or of Reputation, is not 


to be condemned without any Diſtinction, but that 
as it may be ordered and managed, there is a great 
deal of Good as well as Hurt in the thing. For thus 
much may undoubtedly be alledged in its Behalf, 
that it is of very great Advantage to the State, ſince, 
as the World now goes, the generous and publick 
ſpirited Actions are moſt of them owing to it. This 
Puſhes Men on to hazardous Attempts, and thus we 
find it hath ever done; for even among the Antients, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that all their ſo much cele- 
brated Heroes were acted by a truly Philoſophical Spi- 
rit. There were indeed your Socrates and Phocion, and 
Ariſtides and Epaminondas, your Cato's and Scipio's 
who ſeem to have been charmed by the bright 
Ideas of Virtue, without any the leaſt Mixture of 
additional and mercenary Conſiderations; but then 
there were a great many more who were manifeſtly 
moved by other Springs, li uch as Themiſtocles, and 
Aexander 7 
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Alexander, and Ceſar, who courted Fame, and were caar. Lu. 
led on by the Proſpect of Greatneſs and Renown.  V 
And though it be very true, that the gallant Ex- 
loits of ſuch Perſons, when nicely examined and 
conſidered, with regard to their proper Motives and 
the Principles their Authors went upon, be not, 
i ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Product of Virtue, but of Am- 
bition only; yet ſtill they muſt be acknowledged of 
general Uſe and Benefit, and the Conſequences of 
© | them to the Publick in all Reſpect the very ſame, 
as if the Inducements had been the moſt refined and 
p perfect that humane Nature is in any Caſe capable of. 
Now beſides the Force of this Conſideration to com- 
© | mendir, the Philoſophers have allowed it to be ex- 
7 | cuſable ar leaſt upon two Occaſions; the one is, 
i when the Actions it excites Men to, are profitable 
- and good, but not in a Degree of Perfection emi- 
nent enough to pretend to the Title of Virtuous, 
LY becauſe they lie in common to all Mankind, and the 
P | good or ill Diſpoſitions of our Minds incapacitate no 
„ Perſon from cxcelling in them: Of this kind parti- 
: cularly, are Arts and Sciences, humane Inventions, 
is 
e 
Sy 
* 


1 


Military Courage, and all manner of Induſtry in ge- 
neral. The other is, when we find it neceſſary to 
preſerve the Favour and good Opinion of ſome Per- 
ſons upon whom our Intereſt depends: For though 
it be a ſtanding Rule in Philoſophy, never to male 
the Opinion of others the Meaſure of our Bebaviour; 
yet there is this Reſerve, and allowed Exception, 
that we may govern our ſelves upon ſuch Principles, 

to avoid the Inconveniencies which either the want 
or contempt of other Men's Approbation may hap- 
pen to 2 us in. 


1 But 
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Of W1sDom. 
But indeed, for a Man to practiſe Virtue meerly 
upon this Account, and aim at Honour and Reputa- 
tion, as if this were the proper Wages and Recom- 


pence of doing well, is not only a very vain and er- 


roneous, but a moſt dangerous and deſtructive Prin- 
Ciple. This were a horrible Diſparagement indeed, 
that Virtue ſhould be rendered fo precarious as to 
derive all its Value from hence, and to engage our 
Affections upon no better Conſiderations than what 
are drawn from the Judgment of the World: Ev 
body mult needs diſcern the Coarſeneſs of this Allay, 
and that ſuch Payment ought not to paſs upon us. 
Virtue certainly is not yet ſo debaſed as to goa Beg- 
ging, and deſiring Teſtimonials for a Subſiſtance. 
This Re ward is much below her ſeeking; and there- 
fore we ſhould ſo fix our Minds with true and no- 
ble Ideas of her, and ſettle our Affections ſo firmly 


upon the Thing itſelf, that this accidental Luſtre of 
the Honours attending her may not dazle the Eyes 


3. 


Audience enough, and if chis applaud the Action, 


of Reaſon, but leave us ſtill the Diſcretion to make 
a Difference between receiving theſe as Acknow- 
ledgments due for our good Actions, and propound- 
ing them to our Minds as the End and adequate Re- 
ward of them: So ſhall we be eſtabliſhed upon a 
true Bottom, and proceed upon Reſolutions ſincere 
and immoveable, ſuch as will ſtand like fo many 
Barriers about the Soul, and guard it againſt the 
vain Aſſaults of Vanity and Ambition, and every 
mean and ſelfiſh Inducement. 

A Man ſhould be thoroughly perſwaded of the 
Sufficiency and Self- ſatisfaction of Virtue, that it 
asks no nobler a Theatre to repreſent its Excellency 
in, than one's own Conſcience: This is Spectator and 
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the Matter is not great who diſcommends it. The Czarxrnt 
higher the Sun is above the Horizon, the leſs Shadow * V 
it caſts; and the more ſublime any Man's Virtue is, 
the leſs Affectation of Honour and Fame it is attend- 
ed with: Nor is the Similitude 1 if we 
conſider the Nature of the thing; for Glory is in 
Earneſt a very Shadow. it follows thoſe that flie from 
it, and runs away from thoſe that purſue it. We 
ſhould always remember who ſent us hither, and 
what we are doing. That Life is a Play where the 
Parts are infinitely various, but no Man chooſes what 
he will act: Heacquits himſelf well who ſtudies the 
Humour of the Part aſſigned him, and performs it 
agreeably to its Character, or (as Epictetus ſays upon 
another Occaſion) that we live in this World as 
People fit at an Entertainment, where every well. 
mannered Man will be content to feed upon that 
Diſh which the Maſter of the Feaſt helps him to, 
without reaching over the Table, and ſcrambling 
and ſnatching from other Peoples Plates. If then 
a Preferment, or ſome Office of Honour and Truſt 
be offered to us, if we are capable of diſcharging it, 
let us accept it gladly, but modeſtly too; and let us 
do the Duty of it faithfully and ſincerely, aſſuring 
our ſelves, that God hath ſer us our Poſt, and that, 
by committing to us a publick Truſt, he expects 
we ſhould ſtand Centry, and be continually upon 
the Guard; that by our vigilant Care, thoſe who are 
committed to our Charge may ſleep ſecurely. And 
for all this laborious Attendance, let us propoſe no 
other Recompence or Commendation, than that ore 
ly of our own Conſciences, and the ſweet Satisfacti. 
ons of doing what becomes us; or if others do (as 
without Queſtion they will) ſee and approve our 
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good Works ; let us deſire, that the Teſtimony of 
our having done well, may be graven in the Hearts 
of our Country, rather than publiſhed by Statues, 
and pompous Frontiipieces, and long flattering In- 
ſcriptions. In a Word, let this be a Prirciple with 
us, that the Fruit of noble, generous Actions cannot 
poſſibly be loſt; that the Glory of having done them, 
is an ample Compenſation; and rhat, when Virtue 
deſcends to go out of her ſelf, and look abroad for 
a Reward, ſhe undervalues her own Worth, and 
muſt take up with things beneath her. To deſpiſe 
Greatneſs, and expoſe the Vanity of ſetting our Hearts 
upon it, is no ſuch mighty matter. He that loves 
himſelf, and can make any tolerable Judgment of Hap- 
pineſs, will be content with a moderate and eaſy 
Fortune; the Stations that are at the top of Man- 
kind, as they excel in Dignity, ſo they exceed in 
Harms, and Difficulty, and Trouble; and thoſe that 
are at the very Bottom, tormented with Poverty, 


and anxious Uncertainties of Subſiſtence, are equally 
to be declined. Here is too much Buſineſs, or too much 
Suffering for any Man of ſound Wiſdom to wiſh; none 
but ſickly Palates will be fond of either. Otanes, one 


of the ſeven, who had a joint Right to the Principali- 


ty of Perſia, quitted his Pretenſions to the reſt of the 


Competitors, provided that he and all his Family 
might live quietly under that Government, and be 
free from all Subjection, except ſuch as the old ſtand- 
ing Laws obliged them to. This was truly Great, 


neither to affect to command, nor bear to be com- 


manded; and other Inſtances of contemning Honour 


and Greatneſs, we have ſeveral in Story; for even 


Diclefian diveſted himſelf of the Empire, and Ce- 
leſtine quitted the Papacy; ſo little have the Charms 
vo” | Ee of 
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of Sovereignty it ſelf been found upon Trial, and can 
ſo far from impracticable is the utmoſt Pitch of the 
Virtue — to Ambition. 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of TEMPERANCE in ſpeaking. 


Hos gh the Govenment of the Tongue donot 

uſually come under this Head of Temperance, 

yet all People, I ſuppoſe, will allow, that there is 

not any Inſtance, in which Moderation is more uſe- 

ful and neceſſary ; and that this is ſo eſſential a Part 

of Wiſdom, that no Treatiſe upon this Subject can 

be tolerably compleat without it. He that offendeth 

not in Word, the ſameis a perfect Man (ſays St. James) Book I. 

and the Reaſon i is evidently whar he gives there at OP uy 

large, that the Tongue is all in all: Good and Evil 

proceed from it; Life and Death depend upon it: 

Which being formerly illuſtrated ar large, all that 

lies upon me to do more at preſent, is only to lay 

down ſome ſhort and plain Directions for our Con- 

duct and good Management of ſo very important 

a Member. 
Let our Diſcourſe thenbeſober and ſparing: The 1. 

knowing how and when to be ſilent is a mighty 

Advantage, and contributes exceedingly to our 

knowing how to ſpeak ; for he that is unskilful in 

one of theſe Points, can never be expert in the 

other. To talk much, and to talk well, are Qua- 

lities that ſeldom or never go together ; and there 

fore one of the Philoſophers made it his Obſerva- 


tion, that the moſt accompliſhed Men are _ 
y 
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zoon III. ly they that ſay leaſt. Thoſe that abound in Words, 
ue commonly barren both in good Senſe and good 


Actions, like Trees, which when they ſhoot in 
great Quantities of Leaves, bear little Fruit, or lean 
Corn, that runs all into Straw. The Lacedemoni. 
ans (of whom we have made ſo frequent Mention 
for their noble Improvements in Virtue and Valourꝰ 
were no leſs memorable for Silence, and made this 
one Part of their ſolemn Profeſſion, to educate 
their Youth in a modeſt and reſerved Way of Con- 
verſation. So juſtly, ſo generally, is this Sort of 
Reſtraint approved and commended; ſo neceſſary, 
ſo prudent is that Prayer of the Pfalmiſt, that God 
would enable him by his Grace, to ſet a Watch 


before bis Mouth, and keep the Door of bis Lips. An 
Emblem of this we have in the Moſaical Inſtituti- 


on; where, among many Typical Repreſentations 
of Moral Duties, this ſeems to be one, that every 
Veſſel was unclean, which had not a Cover faſtned 
to it: And the wiſeſt Author that ever wrote, hath 
left us this Mark to diſtinguiſh Men by, The Heart 
of Fools is in their Mouth, but the Tongue of the Wiſe 
is in their Heart. 

A ſecond Qualification abſolutely neceſſary 


this Occaſion, is Truth; without this, the End of 


Speech is utterly perverted and loſt: For Speech 


was principally deſigned to be aſſiſting to Truth, 


in bringing others to the Knowledge of it, by re- 
preſenting every thing in its native and proper Co- 
lours, and diſcovering the Myſteries of Error and 
Deceit; that being thus detected, they may no long · 
er have it in their Power to miſlead our Judgments. 
For what indeed is Speech, but a Key to our 
Thoughts? An Inſtrument of Communicating what 

| we 
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our whole Hearts into the Boſoms of them with 
whom we converſe? Now this makes it obvious 
to every conſidering Man, that Fidelity and exact 
Trurh ought to be an inſeparable Attendant upon 
every Word we utter; for there isnoother Method 
of conveying our Intelligence, no other Glaſs in 
which we can ſee one another's Souls; and there- 


fore it is as much as all the Benefits of Converſation 


and Commerce, and this noble Prerogative of Man- 
kind is worth, to take Care that the M:rrour caſt 


no falſe Reflections. He that falſifies in his Diſ- 


courſe, ought to be treated as a common Enemy, 
deteſted as a Traitor to publick Society; for if 


when once this Footing fails us, we have no freſh | 


Ground to ſtand upon; all Faith and Security is 
given up, and we know not where to have Men, nor 


what to make of them. How vile the Sin of Lying Chap 2. 


is, hath been declared before. They who practiſe 
it out of Deſign, are of all Wretches the moſt pro- 
fligate and deſſ icable; and they who do it inRail- 
lery, ſhould conſider how inſolent a Thing it is to 
banter and abuſe the Credulity of Mankind; and 


that Truth and mutual Faith are Things much too 


ſcrious and too weighty to be madea Diverſion, and 
ſacrificed to the Itch of an unmannerly Jeſt. 
Thirdly, Our Expreſſions ſhould be natural, and 
modeſt, and chaſte, provoking no Bluſhes, offen- 
ſive to none, even the moſt nice and purged Ears; 
our Diſcourſe free from Vehemence and Contenti- 
on; for in ſuch Caſes, Men ſeem to be more con- 
cerned for themſelves than for the Truth; and to 
ſpeak not ſo much the Reaſon of the Thing, as 


their own Paſſions. Speech was deſigned for a mu- 
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Boox 111. tual Comfort and Improvement, to inform and mend 
Mens Minds, not to corrupt and ſeduce them: And 
therefore, as Artifice and Affectation is nauſeous, 
ſo Indecency and Lewdneſs, and every thing that 
tends to Obſcenity or Licentiouſneſs, is wicked and 
abominable. — 

4. Fourthly, Our Diſcourſe ſhould be ſerious and 
ſignificant, profitable and advantageous, not tri- 
fling, and impertinent, and vain. The little Tat- 
tle of the Town, what is done at the Court, or the 
Park, or the Play-houſe, how People were dreſſed, 
and how they behaved themſclves ; repeating idle 
Verſes, Scraps of Plays, and little fooliſh Jeſts, and 
telling frivolous Stories, though they make up fo 
very conſiderable a Part of modiſh Converſation, 
are yet (to ſpeak freely) Signs of a great Poverty 
of Thought, and have more of the Buffoon, than 
of the Man in them. He that provides no better 
Entertainment for his Company than all this amounts 

to, is at a very low Ebb, and ſhews, that he hath 
ſpent a great deal of Time to very ſmall Purpoſe. 
How very little hath a Man to do, that employs 
himſelf at this rate? And what precious Account 
does all that Leiſure turn to, which hath been laid 
out upon qualifying himſelf for ſo noble and a- 
_ compliſh'd a Way of Diſcourſe? Under this Head of 
Trifling and Impertinence, I think we may very 
well reckon that Folly of entertaining Company 
with long Accounts of our ſelves, and our own Af- 
fairs; what Feats we have done, or what Calami- 
ties we have ſuffered; or of what Conſequence ſo- 
ever cheſe Things may be to us, they are of none at 
all to the Perſons ye tell them to, except it be to 
give them a Taſte of our Folly, and from a Diſlike of 
| our 
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their own. We fancy, becauſe theſe Accidents 
are pleaſing to us, that they are ſo to them; but 
alas! the Difference of Perſons ſhould be conſidered; 

for to render the Story agreeable ro tell, there needs 
no other Recommend ation, than that our ſelves are 
at the Bottom of it; but then the very ſame Reaſon 


renders it as nauſeous to the Heater, not only be- 
cauſe he finds no Concern of his own there, but 


from that natural Averſion and Diſdain we bear to 


Men, who are always big and full of themſelves, 
and have the Vanity to Ae that whatever re- 
lates to them is ä to be rhe Concernof al ucber 
converſe with. 


guage; ; for, Speech is; in the very 5 origin; Intenti 
on of it, an Inſtrument and Harbinger, 2 Reconci- 
ler and Uniter of Mankind; and therkforeè to apply 
it to any Purpoſes contrary to theſe, is to abufe and 
pervert the Nature and Deſign of it: "This Con- 
3 was never more neceſſary than ,] and, 

if applied to the modern Way of Coribetfation, 
would ſoon convince'us, how A thoſe Perſons 
pretend to Wit, and Senſe, and Honour, whole 
whole Diſcourſe conſiſts of Slander, Detraction, 
Mockery or Reproach, facrificing the Reputations 
of the Abſent to an ill-natured Jeſt, or expoſing 
and ridiculing their Defects, by Mimickry and Buf- 


foonryz all which are infinitely unbecoming the 


193 


our Canverſation, to avdid the ſame . in ca. Au 


8 


Character ſuch Men aſpire after, and a Diverſion 


too baſe and barbarous for any wiſe or wor Man 
to allow himſelf in. 
Our 
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Our Diſcourſe ſhould be eaſy and pleaſant, cour- 


&Y'V tous and entertaining, not rough and harſh, dif- 


ficult and troubleſome. For this Reaſon, it will 
require ſome Prudence in the Choice, or the de- 
clining of our Subject: We ſhould contrive, as 
much as poſſibly we can, to ſtart nothing but 
what will keep our Company in good Humour, 
never to engage in Controverſies, where any that 
are preſent ſhall find themſelves concerned; for this 
either diſobliges, if they think fir to let the Argu- 
ment fall, or elſe it draws them into Diſputes, and 


| occaſions Warmth, and Uneaſineſs, and perhaps 


are all Shell, and when we have taken 


Coldneis, and angry Reſentments afterwards. But 
though there ſhould be no perſonal Intereſt in the 
Caſe, yet nothing of Controverſy in general ſhould 
be induſtriouſly z for common Diſcourſe is 
not the proper Seaſon for that: If che Queſtion be 
ſubſtantial, and of great Concernment, the Reſpect 
of a private Conference is due to it; bur if it be 
ſome nice and ſubril Point, it is not worth ſo much 
as our common Talk: Such Queſtions have been 
aptly enough compared toCrab-fiſh, of which ſome 
t Pains 


to open and prepare them for our Palates, nine Parts 


of ten muſt be thrown away, and a very poor Pit- 


tance remains fit for cating: Their difficult and ab- 
ſtruce Speculations raiſe a Noiſe and a Duſt, but 
when we examine what Account they turn to, lite 
tle comes of them but Heat and Clamour, andCon- 
tradiction. 

Our ns ſhould be ſtrong and clear, our 
Arguments finewy and full, not looſe, and flat, and 
languiſhing; and therefore we ſhould obſerve and 
evoid the Formality of rei, the ſtiff · ſet way of 


' Pleaders, 
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Pleaders, and the impertinent Affectation of thecay aa 


Ladies. A. 4 


This particular Sort of 'Temperance extends like. 5. 

wiſe to one very neceſſary Virtue, which I think 
may not unfitly be called the Continuance of s 
the Tongue: That, I mean, of keeping Secrets; 
which, though already ſpoken to in the Chapter 
concerning Fidelity, thought not improper to 
mention again here: And the rather, becauſe I 
take Secrets here in a more large and compre- 
henſive Senſe; ſo that the Virtue at preſent pre- 
ſcribed, does not only oblige us not to diſcloſe 
thoſe Things which were committed to our Truſt 
under the Seal of Secreſy, but alſo to ſuppreſs 
whatever in Prudence and our own Diſcretion ap- 
pears unfit to be divulged: All that is dangerous, 
or of ill Conſequence, all that Can any way reflect 
upon our own, or be injurious to another's 5 Repu- 
tation. In a Word, fo ſtrict a Guard, ſo ſteady 
a Conduct in all our Converſation, that our Tongue 
may not out- run our Judgment, and that neither 
our own Conſciences, or thoſe we keep Company 
with, upon the ſevereſt and moſt impartial Recol- 
leQion, have Cauſe to accuſe us of ſaying any thing 
which was not fit to be ſaid. This is of greater 
Importance, and needs to be more diligently at- 
tended to, than People ſeem generally well aware 
of; and yet it is no more than every Man's own | 
Reflections upon the indecent Gaieties, and un- l 
thinking Freedom in Converſation, and the many | 
ill Effects and hard Cenſures theſe produce, may 

ſoon convince him of, and fatisfy him, not only of 

the Beauty and Comelineſs, bur of the Safety and 

great * there is in a modeſt and cautious 

$ Reſerve: 


- „ 
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Boox II. Reſerre. While the Word is kept in, it is entire 
ly our own, but if it once break looſe from us, it 
can never be retrieved; we have loſt all our Pro- 
perty and Juriſdiction, and muſt ſtand tothe Cour- 
teſy of the World, who will make what Uſe they 
pleaſe of it, and very ſeldom are juſt or good na- 
tured enough to make the right Uſe, or to un- 
derſtand it as innocently as we intended it. 
9. Now as the Advantage of Speech in general i is 
an Excellence peculiar to Mankind, and ſets us 
above Brutes; ſo Eloquence exalts thoſe that are 
Maſters and Profeſſors of it, above the Rate of 
common Men: For this is the Art, or Science of 
Speaking, a more accurate and exquiſite Way of 
communicating our Thoughts, of enforcing and 
adorning Reaſon: This is the Rudder of the Soul 
chat ſteers and turns Men, and ſets us at the Helm 
of our Audience, to carry them whither we Pleaſe: 
It falls in with the Heart, and ſecretly. moves our 
Paſſions, like the Chords in Muſick, which, in a 
skilful Compoſition, conſpire together to make f 
| more perſect and delightful Harmony, 
I 10. By Eloquence, I mean all chat is neceſſary to 
4 make an accompliſhed Orator. For this does con. 
= ſit, not only in Perſpicuity and Purity of Expreſ- 
ſion, the Elegance and Propriety of the Words, 
1 the happy Choice and regular Diſpoſition, the Ful- 
| neſs and Roundneſs of the Period, and the Juſtneks 
* of a ſweet and muſical Cadence, br it muſt alſo 
be aſſiſted and ſtrengthned by other Ornaments and 
Graces, and Motions of the Peron himſelf: Every 
Word ſhould be inſpired with Life and Views: 
firſt, by a clear and ſweet Voice, a proper and di- 
ftin& Pronunciation, riſing and falling, gh and 
| g Jo 
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calily, as is beſt accommodated to the Matter and case A. 


Deſign: Then by a grave and unaffected Action, 
where the Countenance, the Hands, the whole Bo- 
dy, the every Part and Geſture ſpeab as well as the 
Mouth, all follow the Movements of the Soul, and 
pive a lively Image of the Affections within. For 
the Orator is the Repreſentative of his Audience, 
and muſt firſt of all, in his own Perſon, put on the 
feveral Paſſions which he labours to infuſe into others. 


* Je weep and laugh as we ſee others do © 
He only makes me ſad, who fſhews the Way, 
And firft is ſad himſelf, then (Telephus) 
feel the Weight of your Calamities, 
And fancy all your Miſeries my own. — LA. Roſc. 


It is in ſuch Caſes with the Standers by, as it was 
with Brafidas and his Enemy, who drew the Part 
out of his own Wound, with which he ſtabbed him 
to the Heart. Thus Paſſion is firſt conceived and 
formed in our own Mind, then born and brought 
into the World by appoſite Expreſſion, and after- 
wards, by a ſubtil and quick Contagion, conveyed 
into others, and begets its Likeneſs there. By. this 
ſhort Reflection it ſufficiently appears, that Men 
of ſoft and gentle Tempers are not cut out for Ora- 
tors. Their Spirits are too ſedate and fluggiſh to 
communicate any powerful Impreſſions. They want 
the Force and Fire, the Sprightlineſs and Activity 
that is neceſſary to animate what they ſay. And when 
ſuch Perſons would diſplay the more Maſterly Beau- 
ties of Eloquence, they languiſh and faulter by the 

* Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 


primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia lædent, 
Telephe. . Hor. de Arte Poet. 


J F Way, 
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Book III. Way, and drop ſhort of the Mark. Thus Cicero 
Vreproached Callidius, who accuſed Gallus with 2 
ſneaking Voice and languiſhing Action, by telling 
him, that his Coldneſs and Indifferency betrayed the 
Falſeneſs of his Charge. But when a Man hath al! 
that Vigour and Ornament touched upon before, his 
Words will be as ſtrong and compulſive as the Com- 
mands of a Tyrant with all the Pomp and Terror 
of his Guards about him. They vill commit an irre- 
ſiſtable Violence upon the Soul; not only perſwade 
and draw, but drag his Auditory whether they will 
or no, lead them in Triumph, and eſtabliſh to them- 
ſelves an abſolute and arbitrary Dominion over the 
Minds of Men. 3 
11. It may perhaps be objected in Prejudice of Elo- 
quence, that all this Skill is needleſs, ſince Truth 
alone is ſufficiently powerful and perſuaſive, and 
ſtands in need of no ſtudied and artificial Practices to 
vindicate, or to recommend it. And indeed, were the 
Minds of Men free, and pure, unprepoſſeſs d with 
Paſſion or Intereſt, or any other prejudicate Opi- 
nion, the Objection muſt be allowed to have a great 
deal of Weight in it. But we are to conſider and 
deal with Men, according to the State we find 
them in, a State of Corruption and Prejudice, in 
which Art or Nature, Miſinformation or ill Habits, 
have bribed and biaſſed their Affection, and made 
them draw the wrong Way, and bent them violent- 
ly againſt the Truth. And thus they come to re- 
quire a ſort of Treatment very different from that 
which is moſt agreeable to their original Conſtitu- 
tion. As therefore we are forced, firſt of all, to 
{often and open the Pores of the Steel by Fire, that | 
it may afterwards receive that Liquor which tem- 
pers 
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pers it, and grow harder in the Water: So the Boo III. 
Warmths of Eloquence are neceſſary to put the Spi- WWW 
rits in Motion, and by rendering the Minds of Men 
more ſupple and pliable, to give them a ſtronger and 
more laſting Tincture of Truth. This is the true 


and proper Deſign of Eloquence, and the End it 


ſhould conſtantly aim at is, to fortify and protect 
Virtue againſt Vice, Truth againſt Falſhood, and 


Innocence againſt Calumny and falſe Accuſation. 


The Orator (ſays Theophraſtus) is the true Phyſician 
of Souls, and his Buſineſs muſt be, to cure rhe ve- 
nomous Bitings of Serpents by the Charms of his 
Muſick, that is, the poiſonous Slanders, and falſe 
Infinuations of wicked Men, by the Harmony of 
Reaſon, ſet out to the beſt Advantage. Bur ſince 
there is no Poſſibility of cutting off ill Men from the 
Uſe of this Advantage too, ſince they will be ſure to 
ſeize and uſurp the Weapon, for the more effectual 
Execution of their miſchievous Deſigns, we are the 


more concerned not to go into the Field naked, but 


to beat them at their own Weapon, and with equal 
Induſtry and Skill to counterwork them, that fo 
Virtue and Truth may not becircumvented,or tame- 
ly loſt, for want of proper Preparations to defend it. 
Several indeed have abuſed their Attainments of this 
kind to very villainous Purpoſes, and made Eloquence 
the Inſtrument of Ruin and Oppreſſion to private 
Perſons, and whole Communities of Men. This 
is a melancholy Truth, too manifeſt to be denied. 
But then the Conſequence of granting it muſt be, 
not to deſpiſe or ſet aſide the Thing, upon the ac- 


count of any ill Effects that have followed upon 


the Miſemployment of it. No, this is a Misfortune 
common to every thing that is uſeful and excellent; 
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for none of theſe are ſo neceſſarily confined to Good- 
neſs, but that they are capable of being perverted 
to very great Evil. Nature hath provided them with 
an Aptitude and Efficacy, but it will depend upon 
the Diſpoſition of the Perſon that manages thoſe 
Powers, what ſort of Effects thoſe natural Abilities 


| ſhall be applied and determined to. For even that 


Reaſon and Underſtanding, which is the peculiar 
Prerogative of humane Nature, and ſets us above 
Brutes, is moſt miſerably abuſed, turned againſt God 
and ourſelves, and made the Occaſion of our more 
inexcuſable Ruin; but this is only an accidental Miſ- 
fortune, far from the natural Tendency of ſo noble 
a Privilege. And he who would argue from hence, 


that Mankind had better want theſe Faculties, may 


juſtly ſeem to have degenerated into Brute, and to 
be forſaken of all that Reaſon which he ſo wildly 
and fo raſhly condemns. | 
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ſion, 200. What it is, 213. It 
 baniſhes all otherRegards,whe- 
ther natural or virtuous, 214. 
The Folly and Miſery of it, ib. 
The contrary Paſlion deſcribed 
and expoſed, 218. Avarice in a 
Prince expoſed 1104 


| Authority a bad Rule to walk by, 


182 
Authority a neceſſary Pillar to ſup- 


port a Government, 1090. Tis 


acquired and preſerved princi- 

ally by Severity, 1091. By 
Conſtancy, 1094. and by keep- 
ing the Helm in one's own 


2096 


B. 
Baniſhment no ſubſtantial Evil 
EO TED 1454 
Baſbfulneſs in Children, how to 
be corrected 1369 
Baizels, See Generals. 


Beaſis. See Animals, Brutes. 
Behaviour. See Converſation. 
Behaviour proper for a Prince 


1050 


Believing and misbelieving, a great 


Inſtance of humane Preſumpti- 
on | 414 
Beauty, a great Adyantage of the 
Body, 36. Its wonderful In- 
fluence, 37. The Different Sorts 
of it, 38. The Beauty of the 
Body ſeated in the Face, 39. 
The Beauty of the Face deſeri- 
bed, 42. Beauty of the Body 
and Mind 43 
Beneficence, of Uſe to a Prince for 
gaining the Affection of his 
Subjects, 1089. The Diffcul- 
ty of true Beneficence, 1290. 
Motives to it, 1291, Cc. Two 
Sorts of it, one procuring Ad- 
miration and Eſteem, the other 
Love and good Will, 1295. The 
Difference between internal and 
external Beneficence, ib. Rules 
for Beneficence, 1297. Benefs- 
cence reciprocal 1311 
Benefits, ſeveral Sorts of them, 
130g. Obligation ariſing from 
Benefits received 13311 
Birth, Nobility of Birth compared 
with Nobility acquired 364 


Body of Man, the Excellency of 


its Form and Contrivance, 19, 
20, 21. It muſt be before the 
Soul, 22, Its conſtituent Parts, 
27. Tis divided into four Sto- 
ties or Ap ents, 28. The 
whole Fabrick of the Body de- 
ſcribed, ib. exc. The peculiar 
Excellencies of it, beyond that 
of a Brute, 33. The other Ad- 
vantagesof it, 35, Conformity 
between Body and Mind agree- 
able to Nature, 43. The Apparel 
for the Body, 48. How the 
Soul enters the Body, 6x, The 
Body cauſes Defects in the Soul, 
170. 


170. The many Miſeries of Man 
in reſpect to his Body, 350, 371. 
Bodies of Children to be taken 
care of as well as their Souls 
| 1 368 

Brain, properly the Inſtrument of 
the reaſonable Soul, 128. Its 
Temperaments explained, ib. 
&c. Three different Tempera- 
ments of it requiſite for Under- 
ſtanding, Memory, and Imagi- 
nation, vix. dry, moiſt, and hot, 
129, 130. Theſe three diſtin- 
guiſh the Excellencies of the 
Mind, 131, Their Number 


cannot be exceeded ib. 
Briskneſs of Parts dangerous, 163, 
164 


Brutes. See Animals. Whether 
they partake of Reaſon, 278. 
Their natural Inſtinct rejected, 
282. Whether they are natu- 
rally ſubject and in Servitude to 
Man, 289, 288. Man has no 
mighty Advantages of Nature 
above Brutes 293 

Buſineſs. See Company and Prudent. 

C 


Calamites,fut ure,conſidered, 1164. 
To labour to endure them, a 


ſurer Way than to endeavour 


to eſcape them, 1165. Two 
Remedies under preſent Cala- 
mities, viz. to divert them, and 
to ſtoop under the Blow, 1167, 
tec. Directions to fortify us a- 
gainſt publick Calamities, 1428. 


Directions againſt private Ca- 
lamities. 1434 


Captivity, an inconſiderable Af- 
fliction 1451 
Carnal Pleaſures, Temperance 
with reſpe& to them 1516 
Ceremony deſcribed, $56, How 
and in what SenſeObſervance of 
Ceremonies in Uſe is neceſſary 
38336, 857 

Chaſtity, Conſiderations upon it, 
; 1516 
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Children, how they ought to be 
inſtructed, 1328. Lacedemon and 
Crete, the only Conſtitutions 
where the Diſciplining of Chil- 
dren was preſeribed by Nation- 
al Laws, 1330. Tis in vain to 
ſound for the Inclinations of 
Children, ib. General Nules re- 
lating to the lnſtruction of Ch:]- 
dren, 1331. Beating of Chil- 


dren and uſing them harſhly, a 


great Fault, 1334. See Educa- 
tion and Tutors, 

Children, their Duty to their Pa- 
rents, conſiſting in Reverence, 
1381, Obedience, 1382. Suc- 
couring them, ib. Taking their 


Advice, 1384, and covering 


their Imperfections 1385 
Children, a mighty Strengthning to 
a Prince's Intereſt 1109 


Children. See Paternal. 

Choice, of a particular End, diffi- 
cult, 715. How to make a wiſe 
Choice | 877 

Civil War, the quickeſt End of it 
always the beſt, 1203. Agree- 
ment or Victory, the only Means 
tor that End, ib. but the former, 
though diſadyantageous, is the 


better ib. 
Civility, how Vanity is crept into 
it 331 
Clemency, a neceſlary Virtue in a 
Prince 1040, 1041 


Climates, different, make a great 


Difference of Men, 439. Men 
diſtinguiſhed into Claſſes an- 
ſwerable to the reſpeRive Cli- 
mates of the World, 442. The 
Differences derived from Cli- 


mates, proved with reſpe&tothe 


Body, 443. With reſpect to the 
Mind, 443,444. With reſpect te 
Religion, 444. With reſpect to 
Manners and Diſpoſitions, 445. 
The true Cauſe of theſe Differ- 
ENCES 


447 
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Cloathing, the Invention of Art, 


not the Dictate of Nature 45,@%c. - to f 
Continency, a difficult, but very 


Cold, no Argument of the Neceſli- 
ty of Cloaths, 47. Cold, Tem- 
rament, in what Senſe it is of 
uſe to the Underſtanding 131 
Combinations. See Faction:. 
Command and Obedience, the Na- 
ture of it deſcribed 465 
Common People, in what Senſe 
here taken, 530. Their Quali- 
ties | ib. c. 
Common, a Life in common com- 
pared with that of diſtinct Pro- 
perties | | $50 
Commotions of the Mind, owing to 
Vanity, 329. And likewiſe pub- 
lick Commotions 333 
Compariſon between Man and o- 
ther Animals, is uſeſul, but dit- 
ficult, 268. Compariſon of Men 
with Men $35, Cc. 
Compaſſion deſcribed, 261, How it 
is vicious and fooliſn, ib. Reme- 


dies againſt Compaſſion 1473 


Company, a Life of Company and 
Buſineſs compared with Soli- 
rude | 544 

Concup:ſcible, Part the Seat of 
ſix Paſſions, three for Good, 


three for Evil 195 
Confeſſion of Faults 711 


Con ſpiracies, Remedies againſt 
them when undiſcovered, 1179. 
And when diſcovered 1180 

Conſtancy, a ſuitable Expedient for 


preſerving a Prince's Authority 


1094 
Contempt ot the World, that Opini- 
on deſcribed, 789, 788, and 
diſapproved 789, Oc. 
Contempt of Death, when good, 926 
Contempt from Subjects the 
greateſt Murderer of a Govern- 
ment, 1107. Tis occaſionꝭd by 
a2 Prince's ſupine Negligence, or 
Misfortunes, or lewd Life 1108 
Content, vain Notigns of it, 334, 


335. True Content of Mind, how 


to attain it 99 


commendable Virtue 1516 
Converſation, common, the Vani- 
ty of it, 331. Modeſt and obli- 
ging Behaviour in it, $58. Two 
Sorts of Converſation, common 
and particular, ib. Advice upon 
the firſt, 861. Directions for 
the Second 864 
Counſel of a Prince, Directions a- 
bout it, 1051, 1052, Qualifica- 
tions of Counſellors, viz. Faith- 
fulneſs, 1059. Ability and Ex- 
perience, ib. Freedom and Bra- 
very, 1055. Secrecy 1057 


Country Liſe compared with a 


Town Life 352 


Courage. See Fortitude. 


Creation of Man, the Order of it 
| 18, c. 
Credulity, a Cauſe of Anger, 232. 
A great Inſtance of Preſumpti- 
on 414 
Cruelty, its Difference from Re- 
venge, 247. The Nature and 
Cauſes of it, 248, 249. Cruelty 
in a Prince expoſed 1102 


Curioſity, a Cauſe of Anger, 232. 


A great Inſtrument of our own 
Miſery 378 
Cuſtom, a powertulRemedy againſt 
Sufferings, 827, How, and in 
what Senſe, Compliance with 
Cuſtoms is neceſſary, 83 1. Cu- 
ſtom deſcribed, $34. Law and 
Cuſtom compared, ib. Differ- 
ent and odd Cuſtoms, 836. Cu- 
ſtoms examined and judged, 
838. The Force of Cuſtom, 843. 
A Piece of Leviry and Preſum- 
piion in condemningCuſtomsof 
toreign Countries not conform- 
able to our own, $53. See Laus. 


Dangerous caſes, boch w iſdom and 
Courage neceſſary in them 1173 
ä Death, 
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Death, living in a conſtant Readi- 
neſs for it, 891. The Day of 
Death, 892. Five Sorts of Be- 
haviour with regard to Death, 
895. Fear of Death the Effect 
of vain Opinion, 896. Of Weak- 
neſs, 899. Of Injuſtice, 900. 
"Tis prejudicial to Life, ib. Re- 
medies againſt it, 902 · The uſu- 


al Apologies for the Fear and 


fleeing of Death, ſtated and an- 
ſwered, 906, ec. Arguments 
againſt this Fear, importing, 
that Death is natural, 917. Ne- 
ceſſary, 920, Juſt and Reaſon- 
able, 923. Contempt of Death 
good, if upon a good Account, 
926. Deſire of Death reſtrained 
to the Caſe of Extremity, Di- 
ſtreſs, and that of religious 
Longings, 933, 936. Volunta- 
ry Death, or Selt-· murder, conſi- 
dered at large, 937, &c. 
Deceit, two Sorts of it neceſſary in 
a Prince 1030 
Defects of the Soul. See Soul. 
Degrees, three Degrees of Men in 
the World | 452 
Deſires infinite, 226. Their Diſtin- 
ions, #6. Some natural, ſome 
beyond Nature, 227, c. See 


Pleaſures. 
Deſire of Death examined 923 
Defpair deſcribed 229, 230 


Die, to know how to die 89 
See Death. 
Difference of Men. See Man. 
Difficulty whers the Will 185 
Difficulties. See Calamities. | 
Difficult and dangerous Caſes 1173 
Diſſidence, a neceſſary Qualificati- 
on of a Prince 1026, 1029 
Diſcipline. See Army. | 
Diſcourſe. See Ratiocination. 
Diſgrace, ſeveral Sorts of it exa- 


mined 1462, 1463 
Piſpoſstion, naturally good, whence 


it proceeds, 687. 


Naturally 


croſs and unmanageable, how 
to be cured 689 
Diſſimulat ion vicious in private Per- 
ſons, but commendable in Prin- 
ces 1029 
Diſſolute Manners in a Prince draw 
contempt from his Subjects 
1109 
Diſtinflion between Man and Man 
probably firſt owing to Beauty, 
36. Seyeral Diſtinctions of 
Men 435, &e. 
Diſtruſting others. See Diffidence, 
Diviſions of a State, how a Prince 


ſhould behave in them, 1185, 


exc. How private Perſons ſhould 
behave inthem 1284 
Divorce differently practiſed 487 
Domeſtick Life. See Private. 
Dominion and Command, whether 
Man has that Advantage over 
Brutes 287 
Dreams, the unſpeakable Variety 
of them in Men beyond other 
Animals | 


34 
Duties, univerſal, due from all to 


all, 1242, c. Duties ſpecial, 
ariſing trom ſpecial and perſo- 


nal Obligations 1319 
E. 

Eaſineſs of Temper the firſt Degree 

of Integrity 691 


Eaſineſs oft Humour, a neceſſary 
Ingredient in all Converſation, 
859. It ought to be particular- 
ly promoted in Children 1373 


Eating, Man and Beaſts equally fit- 


ted for it by Nature, 273. Di- 
reQions concerning Eating and 


Drinking 1509 
Education of Children. See Chi 
dren. 


Education of Children conſiſts in 
three Particulars, viz. Forming 
their Minds, 1339. Taking care 
of their Bodies, 1368. And of 
their Manners 1369 

End, firing to one's ſelf a 1 
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cular End, fundamental. Point 
of Wiſdom, 714, This is no 
eaſy Matter 715 


Envy deſcribed, 241. Remedies 


againſt Envy 1484 
Epicurus vindicated as to his Aſ- 
ſertion of the Fidelity of the 
Senſes 104, Cc. 
Error, vulgar, Exemption from it, 
the firſt Diſpoſition to Viſdom 
595 

Eſtates, Diſproportion of Eſtates, 
whence cauſed 384 
Eſtate, a Parent ought to take 


Meaſures from the Laws of his 


Country in the Diſpoſal of it 
1379 


Eſtimate, juſt, of things, how to 


make it $72 

Evil, Man impotent in Evil as well 
as Good, 355. Remembrance 
and Anticipation of Evils a great 
Addition to our Miſery 376 

Evils. See Calamities. 

Evil, diſtinguiſhed into External 
and Internal, 1427. External 
Evils conſidered in three ſeve- 
ral Reſpects, 1428. wiz. With 

reſpect to their Cauſes, ib. Their 
Fruits and Effects, 1439. And 

' as they are in themſelves par- 
ticularly, 1443. External Evils 
give good Men an Opportunity 
ot improving their Virtue, 1441. 

They produce excellent and ne- 
ceſſary Effects, 1442. Exter- 
nalEvils reduced to ſeven Heads, 
viz. Sickneſs and Pain, 1444. 

- Captivity, 1451. Baniſhment, 

1454, Want, 1457. Diſgrace, 
1462. Loſs of Friends, 1463. 
and Death, 1465. Internal Evils, 

Directions againſt them 1466, 
2 Ct. 

Extaſy, or Rapture, threefold,viz. 
Divine, Dæmoniacal and Hu- 
mane, 75, 76. No Certainty of 
the Separation of the Soul in 

an of them — , . - 


| ay oh 
External Evils. See Evils. 
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Face, the lovelieſt thing in the Bo- 
dy, 39. The particular Proper- 
ties of it, 40. The Beauty of it 
deſcribed | 42 
Factions and Combinations ought 
to be cruſhed, 1190, Tis a falſe 
Notion that a Prince is ſafer by 
them, 1189. A Prince ſhould 
be of no Party, 2197. Puniſh- 
ment of factious Perſons ſhould 
be as ſcanty as poſlible, 1192. 
How private Perſons ſhould be. 
have in ſuch Caſes 1204 
Faculties of the Soul, 56. See Fe- 
getative, Senſative, Intellectual, 
Memory, Imagination. — The 
Properties of the ſeveral Facul- 
ties, 133. The Faculties compa- 
red together, 134. The true 
State of the three Faculties, Un- 
derſtanding, Memory and Ima. 
gination, repreſented by a Simi- 
itude 136 


Faith. See Fidelity. 


Fancy deſcribed, 122. See Imagi- 
native. 
Fame, Conſiderations upon Tem- 
perance in the Deſire of it 1524 
Faſhions govern Mankind 182 
Fault, whether it be allowable to 
do a Fault, y03. Ot confeſſing 
and excuſing Faults 711 
Fear deſcribed, 262. The Malice 
and Tyranny of it, 263. The 
Folly and Imprudence of it, 265. 
The different Effects of it, 266, 
Panick Fears deſcribed, 267. 
Moderation between Fear and 
Aſſurance, 883. Fear of Death. 
See Death. 5 
Fear, Remedies againſt it 1467 
Feminine Beauty. See Reauty, 
Fidelity, the Excellence of it, 1259. 
The Rarity of it, 1260. The ne- 
ceſſary Conſiderations =_ this 
Head, relate either to the Per- 
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ſon that engages, 1261, or the 
Perſon to whom the Engage- 
ment is made, 1262, or the 
Matter of the Promiſe, 1266, or 
the Manner of promiſing A 
Flattery, erous to private Per- 
— das the — Ruin of 
Princes, 1276. Princes and La- 
dies lie moſt open to it, 1278. 
And why, ib. How to diſtin- 
guiſh Flattery from Friendſhip, 
1280, Lying a common Com- 


panion of it 1284 
ondneſs, fooliſh, a Cauſe of An- 
ger 232 


Forces, See Army. 
Foreſight, a powerful Remedy a- 


gainſt Affliction, 828. The Me- 


thod to attain it 829 
Formaliſts deſcribed 401 
Formation of Man, twofold, wiz. 

Supernatural and Natural, 27. 

The gradual Formation of the 

Body in the Womb 23, 24 
Fortitude deſcribed in general, 

1416. The Latins called it Fir- 

tus, 1417. Its Object is both ex- 

ternal and internal Evil 1427 
Forwardneſs to ſerve other People, 

the Inconveniencies of it, 653. 

How to moderate it 656 
Frailty, See Weakneſs. | 
Freedom of thought, See Liberty 

of the Mind, 


Friends, Loſs of them conſidered 


1463 

Friendſhip, common, deſcribed, 
1250. Perfect Friendſhip de- 
ſcribed, 1254. Examples of this 


Friendſhip - - 1256 
7 deſcribed and recomend- 


1513 


Funds, what are moſt proper in a 


Government 1066 
Futurity, the Vanity of Concerns 


for it 327 


| | 8. 
General, Directions for his Con- 


duct in the Field, 1142, 1143. 
Directions relating to the Time, 
Place, and Manner of Engage- 
ments, 1146, c. Rules for 
forming Battels, 1149, 1150. 
Rules of Behaviour in the Time 


of Action itſelf 1161 
Generation obſerves the ſame Or- 
der with Creation 23 
Generative Faculty, the higheſt in 
the Vegetative Claſs 8 


Gentleneſs neceſſary in a Prince for 
gaining the Affection of his Sub- 
jects, 1087. How to temper it 
with due Severity 1091, Cc. 

God, Directions to know God,767. 
To honour him, 768. To ſerve 
him with Spirit and Body 769, 


770 
Goodneſs or Evil of the Object gives 
the Diſtinction of the Claſſes of 
the Paſſions, 195, 196. — of 
nal Propenſity to Goodneſs, 
whence it proceeds, 687, The 


Difference between that and 


Softneſs | 688 
Good-Will. See Will; | 
Government, publick, the Nature 
and Neceſlity of it, 504. Pru- 
dence in Government. See 
Polity, 
Grace of God neceſſary to com- 
| pleat moral Virtue, 696, 697. 
Grace and Nature are not con- 
trary Principles, 699. But Grace 
ſuppoſes Nature as its neceſſary 


Foundation 700 
Gratitude, the due Qualifications 
ot it 1315 


Great Perſons, their Manners and 


Diſpoſitions, 309. Their Miſe- . 
ries and Inconveniencies, $10. 


Their Duty to mean Men 1410 
Grief defined, 250. Tis unnatu- 
ral, 251, 252. Private Grief 
cenſured, 253, 254. As unnatu- 
ral, 254. Tis impious and unjuſt, 

- 255. 'Tis deſtructive, 256. It 

| deforms 
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deforms a Man both ou:wardly 
and inwardly, 257,258. Grief 
diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to the 
Degrees of it, 259, 260. Tears 
and Complaints mitigate it, 260. 
' Remedies againſt it 1469 
Growing Faculty conſidered 83 
H 


Happineſs, vain Notions of it, 334. 
Eight Sources of all the Kappi- 
neſs in the World $75 

Hatred, a very odd Paſſion, de- 
ſcribed, 239. Hatred from Sub- 
jects the Bane of a Prince's Go- 
vernment, 1101. Who may pre- 
vent it by avoiding the two Ex- 
tremes of Cruelty, 1102. and 
Avarice, 1104 Remedies a- 
gainſt Hatred 1483 

Health conſidered 35 


Hearing, Senſe of, preferred before 


that of Sight, 115. Its Corre- 

. ſpondence with Speech 121 

Heat, inward, the unequal Diſtri- 
bution of it makes a great Dif- 

. terence of Men 447 

Honeſty, See Integrity. 

Honour, Conſiderations upon it, 
571. Conſiderations upon Tem- 
perance in the Deſire of Ho- 
nour 1524 

Hepe deſcribed 229 

Human Means, moſt Religions re- 

ceived by them 747 
Human Body. See Body. | 

Human Lile, a ſummary Account 
of it, 306 The true Value of 
i:, ib. The Shortneſs of it, 310. 


Deſcription of it, 317. The ſe- 


veral Stages of it, 318. Con- 
tempt of Life, a Vice, as well 
as over - valuing ot it 307 
Husband, his Power deſcribed, 
482. His Duty 1319 


Hypocriſy ex poſed, 1286. "Tis at 


once a difficult and a poor paul- 
try Trade, 1287. Tis in ſome 
Degree allowable in Princes 


and Women 1288, 1289 


Hypoſtaſis, Soul and Body make 
but one Hypoſtaſis 67 
I 


Jealouſy, its Nature and Effects, 
242. Its Difference from En- 
vy. ib. Remedies againſt Jea- 
louſy 1489 

Ignorance, the Root of all the De- 
fects of the Mind 175 

imaginative Faculty deſcribed, 122. 
Hot Temperament, fitteſt for 

the Exerciſe of it, 129. It a- 

- bounds in Diſtinctions, 132. 
The Parts of Knowledge that 
fall properly under it, 133. Its 
Properties, and the Manner of 
its Operations 5 * 

Imagination, the great Power of 

it, 177. Tis the Seat of Opini- 
On 179 

Immateriality of the Soul conſider- 
ed, 53, exc, Vindicated, 30. 
Senſation not to be otherwiſe 

. ſolved 113 

Immortality of the Soul examined, 

71. Three moral Arguments for 
it, 73, 74. An Argument for 
it drawn from the Soul, its be- 
ing a perpetual, univerſal and 
nimble Agent 152 

Impoſitions. See Subſidies. 
Inconſlancy of Men expoſed, 367, 
368, 369 

Indifference, a Branch of the Liber- 
ty of the Soul 625 

Induſtry and Fortune, which have 
the greateſt Sway in Manage- 
ment | 888 

Inequality of Men. See Man. 

In firmity, human. See Weakneſs. 

Ingenuity defined | 147 

Injuſtics the Effect of Anger, 234. 
Injuſtice in a Prince for the pub- 
lick Good, how far warranta- 
ble 1033 

Inſenſibility a vicious Extreme 793 

Faſtinct, natural, rejected 2832. 

| Further 


I 


Further Conſiderations upon it 
| 298, 299 
Inſtruction of Children purſued at 
large, 1328, exc. See Learning. 
Inſurreftions. See Popular. 
Integrity of the Mind, the funda- 
mental Part of Wiſdom, 661. 
Falſe Appearances of it, 663. 
What Notions the World have 
of it, 666. What it is in Truth, 
668. The Law of Nature its 
Model, 672. Natural Integrity, 
whence it proceeds, 686. Three 
Degrees of Perfection in Inte- 
grity, 691. Tis not compleat 
without the Grace of God, 695. 
Intellectual Soul, its native Apti- 
tude and Capacity, 70. Differ- 
ence between Intellectual and 
Rational, 52. 1 he Seat and In- 
ſtrument of the intellectualSoul, 
123. How far it is Organical, 
325. Its making uſe of Corpo. 
real Inſtruments, no Argument 
of Mortality, 127, 128. A dry 
Temperament of the Brain 
moſt proper for the Perfection 
of the Intellectual Faculty, 128. 
See Underſtanding. — It acts by 
many different Operations 


145 
Intelligence, private, neceſſary for 
a Prince 1030 


Invention, anxiouſly purſued by 
the Soul, 161. The Excellency 
of it lies in out-doing Nature, ib. 

Iraſcible Soul, where it dwells, 30. 
"Tis the Seat of five Paſlions, 
two for Good, and three for 
Evil, 196. And theſe much 
more outragious than thoſe of 
the concupiſcible Part, 197. 


The Difference between the 


concupiſcible and the iraſcible 
* 1 WO ib. 
Judgment defined, 146. Why ttis 
difficult to form a Judgment of 
Man, 367. Liberty of Judg- 


7 


ment a neceſſary Predifpoſition 
to Wiſdom, 612. Conſiſting of 

three Particulars, viz. Judging 
every thing, 616. Being wed- 

ded to nothing, 625. Preſer- 

ving a Largeneſs of Soul 637 

uſtice and Fidelity a neceſſary 
Virtue in a Prince, 1018, tho" 

with a greater Latitude than in 

others, r021, Three Conditions 

to warrant this Latitude 022, 
roz3 


Juſtice defined, 1215. The Foun- 


dation of it within our ſelves, ib. 
Diſtinction between Natural 
and Political Juſtice, 1216. Be- 
tween legal and equitable Ju- 
ſtice, 1218. Between commu- 
tative and diſtributative Juſtice, 
1219, No ſuch thing as Juſtice 
in the World, 1220. Three Ob- 
jects of Juſtice, 1223. Juſtice 
conſidered with reſpect to the 
firſt Object, wiz. a Man's ſelf, 
1224. Nine Directions relating 


to it, ib. exc. viz. To take up 


a Reſolution not to live with- 
out Reflection, ih. To learn to 
be eaſy when by ourſelves, 
1227. To chooſe fit Subjects 
for the ſolitary Mind to dwell 
upon, 1230. To beware above all 
things of a ſluggiſh, ſauntring 
way of Life, 1231. To learn 
fomewhat from every thing, 
1232. To avoid Vanity, and 
entertain the Mind with ſerious 
ſubſtantial Studies, 1233. To 
_ the Will in Subjection to 
Reaſon, 1235. To have a juſt 
Regard to the Body as well as 


the Mind, 1236. To adjuſt di- 


ſcreetly the ſeveral Offices re- 


lating to the Goods of Lite, 


1237. — Juſtice conſidered. as 
it reſpects the ſecond Object. 


viz. our Neighbour, 1241, c. 
Duties of this kind divided into 
_ _ wo 


1 
r 
[ 


two Claſſes, wiz. Such as are 
common and univerſal, 1242, 
ec. And ſuch as are ſpecial, de- 
2 upon particular Rea- 
ons, and expreſs Obligations 

_ 1318, &c, 


Kindneſi. See Benefits. 
Knowledge, theEmployment of the 
Soul, 137. By what Method the 
Soul attains to it, 138, All 
Knowledge is not owing to the 
Senſes 109, 110, 140, 141, Ce. 
Knowledge of one's ſelf. See Self. 
Knowledge of Men and Things 870 
Knowledge neceſſary for a Prince 
1010 
Knoꝛiing how 4 die 893 
Targeneſs of Soul. See Soul. 
Laugivers, what Laws they ſhould 
preſcribe, 524. The Difference 
between them and Judoes 129 
Lam of Nature, the Model of In- 
tegrity, 673, 674. This Law ex- 
plained, 674, Cc. How it came 
io be perplexed 684, 685 
Taws, Obedience to them, in 


what Senſe neceſlary, 831. Law 


and Cuſtom compared, 834- 
Different and odd Laws and 
Cuſtoms, 836. Advice with re- 
gard to Laws and Cuſtoms, 
$48. They ought to be com- 
plied with, not meerly for the 
Juſtice and Equity of them, but 
out of Reverence to publick Au- 
thority, 849. Conſiderable Al- 
terations in eſtabliſhed Laws, 


of pernicious Conſequence 851 


Learning, the Abuſe of it, 134,135. 
Several Conſiderations upon 
Learning, 577. The World is 
the worſe for Exceſs of Learn- 
ing, 1340. The Difference be- 
tween Learning and Wiſdom, 
1341. Learning but a poor Ac- 
compliſhment ia compariſon of 
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Wiſdom, 1342. Learning and 
Wiſdom generally found aſun- 
der, 1347. Weak and little 
Souls are ſpoiled by Learning, 
1333. See Study, Philoſophy, 
Inſtruction. 

Learning, two Ways of it, viz, by 
Precepts, and by Facts or Ex- 
— 1356. The latter is the 
eaſier and the more entertain- 
ing of the two, 1357. The two 
Ways ſubdivided into Conver- 
ſation and Reading 1358 

Levity. See Credulity. 

Levity of Temper inconſiſtent 
with Wiſdom 716 

Liberality a neceſſary Virtue in a 
Prince, 1043, Two kinds of 

it, 1044, How to proportion 
it, 1046, 1047. *Tis a proper 
Attractive of the Affection of 
the People 1090 

Liberty, whether Man has that Ad- 

vantage over Brutes, 288. Con- 
derations upon Liberty and 
Servitude 360 

Liberty of the Mind a Prediſpoſi- 
tion to Wiſdom, 612. Particu- 
larly, Liberty of Judgment, ib. 
and Liberty of the Will, 647. 
Liberty of Mind explained, 
with reſpect to the ſerving of 
other People 654 

Life, Soul not the principal, but 
the internal Cauſe of Life, 32, 
53. See Human. a | 

Life, three Sorts or Degrees of it, 
common to the Generality of 
Men, 540. Why a private Life 
is leſs regular than a domeſtick 
or publick $41 

Lords, ſeveral Degrees of Lords 
impowered under a ſupreme 
Head, 462, Of Lords and their 
Slaves 498 

Love compared with, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other Paſſions, 
199. Diſtinction between vir- | 

tuous 
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tuous and vicious Love, ib. Car- 
nal Love, how vicious, 224. 
Love defined, 1242. Its Uſeful- 
neſs, 1243. Love diſtinguiſhed 
three Ways, viz, as to theCauſes 
that create it, 1245, As to the 
Perſons concerned, whether 
Superiors and Inferiors, colla- 
teral, or mixed, 1246, 1247. 
As to the Intenſeneſs and Re- 
miſſneſs of it, 1250. The Dif- 
ference between common or 
imperfect Love, and that which 
is perfect and very rare, repre- 
ſented at large, 1250, c. See 
 Frendlbip. 
Luxury, a Cauſe of Anger, 231. 
Luxury expoſed 1513 
Lying expoſed, 1284, exc. Hypo- 
criſy a Lying in Actions, 1286. 
Lying to be particularly guard- 
ed againſt in Children 1369 
M 


Magiſtrates, their Degrees, Power, 
c. $22, mheir Duty, 1402. A 
ſtrict harſh Magiſtrate better 
than a mild eaſy one 1410 

Magnanimity a very becoming 
Virtue in a Prince 1048 

Man, conſidered naturally with 
reſpect to the Parts be conſiſts 
of, 17, Man conſidered natu- 
rally and morally, by ſtating 
the Compariſon between him 
and Brutes, 268. A ſummar 
Account of his Liſe, 306. A 
moral Deſcription of his Quali- 
ties and Defects, 322. A natu- 
ral and moral Conſideration of 
Man reſulting from the Differ- 
ence between ſome Men and 
others, 435- See Body. 

Man hath no mighty Reaſon to 
magnify himſelf in the Advan- 
tages of his Nature above that 
of Brutes, 293. A general 

Draught of Man 322 

Man, the Difference and Inequa- 


lity of Men in general, 435. A 
natural Difference derived from 
the Climates, 444. A Differ- 
ence partly natural, 1 ac- 
quired, with reſpect to the 
Strength and Capacity of the 
Mind, dividing Men into three 
Claſſes, 452. An accidental Dit- 
ference taken from the Circum- 
ſtance of ſuperior and inferior, 
459. A Difference with reſpect 
to Mens particular Profeſſions 
and different Ways of living, 
540. A Difference with regard 
to the Advantages and Diſad- 
vantages derived from either 
Nature or Fortune 558 
Management, good, Directions 
concerning it 1324 
Manners of Men ſimply conſider- 
ed are not Vices or Virtues, but 
neceſſary and natural Effects, 
451. Directions for forming the 
Manners of Children 1 369, ezc. 
Married State, the Duties of it, 
1319. Enjoyment indulged ina 
married State, to be uſed with 
Moderation and Sobriety 1323 
Marriage treated of, 468. ObjeQi- 
ons againſt it, ib. Anſwers to 
them, 473. It is a great: Good, 
or great Evil, 476. When good, 
tis exceedingly ſo, ib. A gene- 
ral Deſcription of it, 477. Ano- 
ther more particular one, 478. 
W herein conſiſts the Conjugal 
Superiority and Inferiority, 480. 
The Power of theHusband, 482 
Different Laws about Marriage, 
484. Particularly of Poligamy 
and Divorce. ab. 
Maſculine Beauty diſtinguiſhed. 
trom Feminine 38 
Maſters, what Power they have 
over Servants, 503. Their Du- 
ty towards their Servants 1387 
Mean Men, their Duty to the 
Great 1414 
Melan- 
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Melancholy, immoderate, Opini- 
on at the Bottom of it 254 
Memory, defined, 123, A moiſt 
Temperament moſt accommo- 
dated to it, 129. Three Sorts 
of Memory, 132. The Sciences 
that fall under it, ib. Its Proper- 
ries, andthe Manner of irs Ope- 
rations, 133. Why tis rare- 
ly met with to a great Degree 
in Perſons that excel in Un- 
derſtanding, 134, 176. Ex- 
cellency in it proper for three 
Sorts of People 176 
Men, the Duty of great and of 
mean Men, 1412, See Man. 
Military Life conſidered $54 
Military Force neceſſary for a 
Prince 1078 
Mind of Man defined, 26. Con- 
formity between it and the Bo- 
dy agreeable to Nature, 43. The 
Beauty of the Mind to be curi- 
ouſly conſidered, 44. It pro- 
ceeeds in different Methods, in 
the Conſideration of things, 
143. The Advantages and Diſ- 
advantages of it, 147, 148. 
See Soul. See 1 
Mind, the many Miſeries of it, 
382, c. Liberty of the Mind 
a Prediſpoſition to Wiſdom, 612. 
In reſpe& of the Judgment, ib. 
and of the Will 647 
Mind, Directions for forming it 
1339 
Miſery proper to Man, 370, In 
| his Beginning and End, 371. 
In the Retrenchment of his 
Pleaſures, 372. In creating 
Misfortunes to himſelf, 373. 
In being born to Pain, 374. In 


Remembrance and Anticipati- 


on of Evils, 376. In uneaſy 
Enquiries, 378. In the Reme- 
dies of Miſery 380 
Miſeries of the Mind, 382. In re- 
ſpect of the Underſtanding, 383. 
la reſpeR of the Will 394 


Misfortunes in à Printe raiſe the 
Contempt of the People 110g 
Mob, their Character 35527 
Modeſt and obliging Behaviour in 
Converſation, $58. Modeſty 
particularly recommended in 
Children, 1374: Modeſty in 


Apparel 350 
Moral Conſideration of Man 
322 


Moral Duties and religious Rites 
very different 730 

Murder, Self. See Death. 

N. 

Nakedneſs once the Faſhion of all 
Mankind, 45. Tis no natural 
Inconvenience to Man 271 

Name of God to be reverently 

_ uſed 773 

Narrowneſs of Spirit an ill Quality 
in a Counſellor 1059 

Natural Conſideration of Man, 
17, Natural Integrity prefera- 
ble to the combed? 6593 

Nature the true Spring of Probi- 
ty, 669. See Law of Nature. 

Nature ſufficient to teach us our 
whole Duty, 676. Tis the cur- 
rent Advice of all wiſe Men to 
follow Nature, 677, 680. Na- 
ture and Grace not contrary 
Principles, but ought to be 
joined, 699, 700, 701. All Re- 
ligions are uncouth to Nature, 
744. And why, 746. Superſti- 
tion is natural 761 

Negligence, ſupine, in a Prince, 
draws upon him the Contempt 
of his People 1108 

Nobility, a Deſcription of it, 562. 
Natural Nobility conſidered, 
565. Of acquired and perſonal 
Nobility, 568. Of both roge- 

ther 569 

Nutritive Faculty conſidered 34 

O 


Obedience of Subſecte, to wicked 
1296, er. 
Obedi 


Princes examined 
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Obedience explained and enforced 
466 
Obligation twofold, viz. Original, 
— from the Performance 
of reſpective Offices, 1312. And 
that which ariſes from Benefits 
received, 1313. Directions a- 
bout the latter ib. c. 
Ohſtinac the Effect of Anger 236 
Ob ſtinacy a great Inſtance of Pre- 
ſumption, deſcribed 417 
Occaſions ſhould be laid hold on in 
a prudent Management 885 
Officers, fiveDegrees of them forthe 
Exerciſe of ſubordinate Power, 
463, 464. How a Prince is to 
chooſeOfficers of PublickTruſt, 
1063. Officers of an Army. See 
Army. | 
Opinion deſcribed, 179, 180. The 
World is governed by Opinion, 
180. Moſtof ourOpinionsreſolve 
into Authority at laft, 182. Opi- 
nion at the Bottom of immode- 
rate Melancholy, 254. Several 
fooliſhOpinions, with which the 
generality of Mankind is intoxi- 
_ cated, 384. Throwing off po- 
pular Opinions the firſt Diſpo- 
ſition to Wiſdom 599 
Organs of Senſe | 85 
Others, a Forwardneſs to ſerve 
others cenſured, 648. As well 
as eſpouſing their Concerns 
with Zeal ib. 
P. 
Pain ſeems to be the only real 


Evil 374 
Panick Fears deſcribed 267 
Parents. See Paternal. 


Parents their Duty, 1326. The 
Stateſuffers more from theNeg- 
le& of Parents, than from the 
Diſobedience of Children, ib. 
Their Duty conſiſts of fourParts, 
1327. Relating to Life or Health, 
ib. Nouriſhment, 1328. In- 
ſtruction, ib. And the Participa- 


tion of the Advantages of Life, 
1374. With reſpect to the laſt, 
Parents ought to admit their 
Children to keep them Compa- 
ny as ſoon as they are capable 
1378 
Parts, conſtituent, of Man, 27. 
Parts of the Body, inward, 28. 
Outward 31 
Paſſions cauſe Defects of the Soul, 
171, 172 
Paſſions conſidered in general, 188. 
What and whence they are, ib. 
The viciousIrregularityinthem, 
190. Their Diſtinctions accord. 
ing to the Object and Subject, 
195. Paſſions in the iraſcible, 
much more miſchie vous than in 
the concupiſcible Part, 196. The 
Deformity of the Paſſions ex- 
poſed in particular, 199. Ex- 
emption from Paſſions, the firſt 
_ Diſpoſition to Wiſdom, 603. 
_ General Remedies againſt the 
Paſſions, 604. Counter Paſſion 
not the beſt Remedy 606 
Paternal Authority treated of, 490. 
The Reaſons and Effects ot it, 
492. Its Decay, 494. The miſ- 
chievous Conſequences of the 
Abolition of it 497 
Pedants deſcribed 402 
Pee viſhneſs in Children never to de 
humoured 1370 
People. See Common. 
Perjury, a greater Affront to God 
Almighty than ayowed Athe- 


i'm : 1268 
Perſuading others, an Inſtance of 
Preſumption 419 


Philoſophy, the Study of it, a Cure 
for a naturally croſsDiſpoſition, 
690. Natural and Moral Philo- 
ſophy recommended beyond 
other Studies 1355 

Piety, the Study of it, the firſt Act 
of Wiſdom, 721. Piety ex- 


plained, 767, Conſiſting in 
1 knowing 


knowing God, ib. Honouring 
him, 768. Serving him with 
our Spirit, 769. With our Body, 
71. By Prayer, 772. A rever- 
end Uſe of his Name, 773. Pie- 
ty and Probity muſt go toge- 

x fo 775. A Deſcription of 
Piety without Probity, 776. 
Probity not to be confounded 
with Piety 779 
Piety, a Princely Quality 1017 
Pleaſures, Man capable but of few 
372 

Pleaſures, Regulation of Pleaſures, 
a conſiderable Effect of Wiſ- 
dom, 787. They ought to be 
little, 797. Natural, 801. Mo- 
derate, 804. In a ſhort Com- 
paſs, and with regard to one's 
ſelf 305 
Pleaſure defined, 1497. Directi- 
ons concerning it, ib. Carnal 
Pleaſures conſidered 1516 
Polity divided into two Branches, 
Proviſion and Action, 1009. 
The Proviſionary Requiſites are 
Knowledge of the State or Go- 
vernment, 1010. Virtue, 1013. 
Behaviour and Addreſs, 1050. 
Counſel, 1051. Treaſure, 1065. 
Military Force, 1078. Aliiances, 
1081, The Action or Admini- 


ſtration depends upon ſuch a 
Conduct as will require good 


Will and Authority. 108 5. Three 
Methods of obtainin ood 
Will, 1087, 1088. Authority is 
made up of Fear and Reſpect, 
2090. Three Things neceſſary 
to gain and preſerve Authority, 
1091, Cc. The Contraries that 
ruin a Government are Hatred, 
1101. 
Cruelty, 1102, and Ayarice, 
1104, and Contempt, 1107. 
Three Cauſes of that Contempt, 
1108. The peaceable Adminiſt ra- 


tion, 1110. The Military Admi- 
niſtration 


1116 
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Prevented by avoiding 


Poliricks, an Argument of humane 
Frailty 342 
Poligamy, Arguments for it, 484. 
 Anfwers to them, 485. Poly. 
gamy differently practiſed 487 
Poor, how they came to encreaſe 


02 
Popular Error. See Error. : 
Popular Inſurrections, how aPrince 
ould behave among them 1185 
Poſutiveneſs, a great Inſtance of 
Preſumption 420 
Poverty conſidered, 580, Two Sorts | 
of Poverty, 1458, 1459. Conſi- 
derations upon both, #. 
Power and Subjection; a Table of 
the Diſtinctions of Men in that 
reſpe&, 460, Supreme Power 
ſubdivided, 461. Publick ſub- 
altern Power in the Hands of 
particular Lords, 462, In the 
Hands of Officers 463, 464 
Power, Sovereign, what it is, 505. 
Its Properties, 507, W hy covet- 
ed, ib. The Inconveniencies 
that attend it, 510, cc. See 
Great Men. 
Prayer, Directions about it 772 
Precipitation, an ugly Quality in a 
Counſellor 1060 
Prejudices, the Cauſe of Defects of 
the Soul, 170. Removal of Pre- 
judices, a Prediſpoſition ro Wil- 
dom | 598 
Preſumption. See Pride. 
Preſumption conſidered in ſeveral 
reſpects, 403. In reſpe& of 
God, 404. In reſpect of Na- 
ture, the Celeſtial and Terre- 
ſtrial Bodies, 407. In reſpect 
of the other Animals, 412. In 
reſpect of Man himſelf, 414. 
Three Degrees of humane Pre- 
ſumption, ib. Of all Paſſions it 
requires the moſt watchful 


Eye 610 
Prevention, a good Remedy againſt 
Paſſions | 607 
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Pride, the natural Diſeaſe of the 
Soul, 174. The principal and 
formal Cauſe of Anger 232 

Prince, what Proviſion he ought 
to make for the Security of his 
Perſon and Government, and 
how he ſhould adminiſter, See 
Polity. What Virtues are in a 
ee manner neceſſary to 

im, 1017, c. A Prince ought 
not to truſt the Helm of Govern- 
ment to any other 1096 

Princes, Sovereign, their Manners 
and Diſpoſitions, 309. Their 
Miſeries and Inconveniencies, 
510. In the Diſcharge of their 
Office, 511. In the Pleaſures 
and Actions of their Life, 512. 


In their Marriage, 513, In be- 


ing deprived of the Emulations 
of Converſation, 515, In their 
Incapacity to travel, and ſee the 
World, 516. In being ſhut out 
from all ſincere Friendſhip and 
mutual Society, ib. In being 
kept in Ignorance, 517. In be- 
ing leſs Maſters of their own 
Wills than any other Perſons, 
519. In an unfortunate End, 520. 
The Duty of Princes to their 
People 1391 
Principles, natural, the general 
Alteration and Corruption of 
them 680, 681, 682, 683 
Private Differences conſidered 
1213 

Private Life, why leſs exact than 
a Domeſtick or Publick Life, 
341. Why it is eaſier, 344. Pri- 
vate and Publick Capacity to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed, 660. 
How private Perſons ſhould 
behave in the Diviſions of a 
State | 1284 
Frobity deſcribed, 669, 670. Not 
to be confounded with Piety, 
779- It ought to go along with 
is 786 


— 


DE. Xx. 
Profeſſions, Diſtinctions of Men 
taken from their Profeſſions 
$39 
Promiſes conſidered as to the Mat- 
ter and Manner 1266, 1267 
Property. A Life of diſtinct Pro- 
perties compared with a Life in 
common $50 
Proſperity and Adverſity,which the 
harder to govern, 807. General 
Inſtructions how to behave in 
Proſperity, 812. Proſperity de- 
ſcribed, with Advice upon it 
1495 
Prudent Management of Bufineſs, 
DireQions for it, 870. Requi- 
ring Knowledge of Men and 
Things, ib. Juſt Valuation of 
them, 872. A wiſe Choice, 877, 
878. Conſultation of Friends, 
$80. Moderation between Fear 
and Aſſurance, 883. The laying 
holdon Occaſions, 885. Indu- 
ſtry and Fortune, 888. Diſcre- 
tion 890, 891 
Prudence, its Excellence, 997. De- 
finition, 998. Tis univerſal, ib. 
Difficult, ib. Obſcure, 1002. Tis 
more the Effect of Study than 
any other Virtue, 1004. Pru- 
dence diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral 
reſpets, 1005, Prudence in 
Government. See Polity. Pru- 
dence with reſpe& to the many 
Accidents of Life, both in a 
Prince and in private Perſons, 
1162, Cc. i 
Publick Government. See Govern- 


ment. WD 
Publick Lite. See Private. 
Publick ſpiritedPerſons muſt be dif. 
creetwithal,andin what reſpects 
658 


Q. 
Qualities and Defects of Humane 
Nature deſcribed 322, Cc. 
Quoration of Books a yulgar Folly 


360 
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| R. 
Rarity whets the Will 185 
'  Kaſhneſs the Effect of Anger 236 
Ratiocinarion deſcribed 145 
veaſon, its Dominion over the 
ſenſual Part, the Foundation of 
all Juſtice 1215 
_ N-4ſon Univerſal, its Dictates 2 
dea ſon deſcribed, 145, Whether 
Brutes partake of it, 278, cc. 
and 295, c. Whether Reaſon 
be any real Benefit to Men 304 
Rebellion deſcribed 1197 
Religions various, 722. But all agree 
in ſome general Points, 723, 
724. And differ in others pecu- 
liar to themſelves, 741. The 
latter Religions are built upon 
the former and the more anti- 
ent, 74 2. All Religions are un- 
couth to Nature, 744. Reaſon 
good they ſhould be ſo, 746. 
Why they ought not to be 
received by Humane Means, 
-47. But yet ſo they are, ib. The 
Difference between true and 


duction to the Deſcription of 
true Religion, 764. Some De- 
ſcriptions of Religion 766 
Religion, the Divine Origin of it 
vindicated 753, Cc. 
Reminiſcence an Operation of the 
Imaginative Faculty 134 


Repentance, 704. Repentance 


deſcribed 707 
Reproof, Truth and Freedom in it 
1271 

Reputation, a Vanity of Concern 
for it | 328 
Reſervedneſs highly requiſite in a 
Prince 1026, 1027 


Retirement. See Solitude, 
Rewards, how a Prince ſhould be- 
have in the Diſtribution of them 
1115 
Revenge, the Nature and Proper- 
Co ; 


falſe Religion, 753. An Intro- 


Retentance, whether all Sin begets 


E X. 


ties of it, 243. Tis a cowardly 
effeminate Paſſion, ib. Trouble- 
ſome and reſtleſs, 244. Full of 
Injuſtice, 245. Dangerous, 246. 
Its Difference from Cruelty, ib. 
Remedies againſt Revenge 1486 
Riches, Refuſal of them, vicious as 
well as Avarice, 220. Several 
Conſiderations upon Riches 
and Poverty, 580. The true 
Mean between the immoderate 
Deſire and the Contempt of 
Riches 1239 


S. 

Sacrifices, their Nature and Inten- 
tion, 348, 349. The Founda- 
tion of them, 725, A Diſqui- 
ſition whether Sacrifices are of 
humane Invention 726, c. 
Sciences that fall properly under the 
Underſtanding Faculty, 132. Un- 
der the Memory, ib. Under the 
Imagination ib. 
Secrets, keeping them, conſidered, 
1269, The Diffi culties that at- 
tend it are a mighty Check to 
inquiſitive Tempers 1250, c. 
Sedition deſcribed, 1193. And pro- 
vided againſt 1194 
Self; Knowledge of one's Self di- 
rected by univerſal Reaſon, 2. 
It leads to Divine Wiſdom, 5, 
596. It diſpoſes Men to be 
wiſe, 6. The Inconveniencies 
of the want of it, 9. Four falſe 
Means of attaining it, 11, The 
true ones, 13, 596. Knowledge 
of one's ſelf neceſſary in order 
to fix their Profeſſion, 717, Ju- 
Rice to one's ſelf drawn up in 
nine Heads, 1224,07c. See Ju- 


fice. 
Self-Love, the worſt of all Paſſions 
61e 
Self- Murder, a Diſquiſition upon 
it 937, Oc, 
Senſation , Faculty of it, diſtin- 
' guilhed from the Soul, 85. 
Wherein 


Wherein it conſiſts, ib. Senſa- 
tion an Argument of the Im- 
materiality of the Soul 113 
Senſes are the moſt exalted and 
noble Parts of the Body, go. Of 
what Conſequence they are to 
us, ib. Their Number in Na- 
ture uncertain, 91. That of five 
ſufficient for conveying Know- 
ledge to us, 93. A Compariſon 
of the Senſes, 94. The Weak- 
neſs and Uncertainty of them, 
95- The mutual Deceits of the 
Mind and Senſes, 96, 97. Senſes 
common to us and Brutes, 97. 
An Argument drawn from 
thence, that Brutes partake of 
Knowledge, ib. Tis hard to 
truſt our Senſes, 98. What De- 
pendance may be had upon their 
Evidence, 99. Whence the Er- 
rors proceed that are charged 
upon the Deceivableneſs of the 
Senſes, 108. All our Knowledge 
does not depend upon ourSenſes 
109, 139, 140, 141, Cc. 
Senſitive Soul, its Sufficiency or 
Native Aptitude, 68. Six Things 
requiſite for its Exerciſe 83 
Senſory, common, deſcribed 39 
Senſuality leſs vicious than Am- 
bition, 200, Tis ſtrong natu- 
rallyand common, 22 1. Whence 
the Shame of it, 222. Tis vicious 
not in it ſelf, but by the Inor- 
dinacy betrayed into by it, 224 
Servant. See Maſters. 
Servants, three Sorts of them, wiz. 


Slaves, Attendants and Work- 


men, 1386. Their reſpective 
Duties to their Maſters 1388 
Servitude, Conſiderations upon 
Liberty and Servitude 560 


Severity, a better Fence of Go- 
vernment than Eaſineſs, 1091. 
"Tis of Uſe for acquiring and 
preſerving Authority, 1092. 
How to temper it 


1093 


Soldiers. 


i KN D E Xa 


Shame, no Argument againſt go- 
ing naked, 46, th of "4 
ſuality, whence 22.2 

Sickneſs. See Health, 

Sickneſs,Conſiderations to mitigate 
the Weight of it, 1444. Tis 
neceflary and natural, ib. Af- 
fets only the Body, 1445. And 
heightens the conſequent Plea- 
ſure of Recovery, 1447. Several 
Examples of Patience under 
Sickneſs 1448 

Sight compared with Hearing and 
Speech 114 

Sincerity, See Integrity. 

Slaves, the Uſe of them univerſal, 
but unnatural, 498. Several 
Sorts of Slavery,499. The Cauſe 
of it, 500. The cruel Uſage of 
Slaves, ib. How they came to 
leſſen, 02. And the Poor to en- 
ereaſe, ib. And then to return to 
Servitude | 303 

Sobriety no exalted Virtue, 1511. 
But it deſerves our good Eſteem 

Soldier. See Military Life. 

See Army. 

Solitude compared with a Life of 
Company and Buſineſs 444 

Sovereign Power. See Power. 

Sovereign Princes, See Princes, 

Soul of Man conſidered in general, 
49. Its Definition, 50. Its Na- 
ture, 53. Its Faculties and Ope- 
rations, 56, Its Unity, 57. Its 
Origin, 62. Its Entrance into 
the Body, 65. Its Reſidence 
and the Manner of it, 66, Its 
Seat, 67. Its Sufficiency or na- 
tive Aptitudes, 68. Its Separa- 
tion, natural, from the Body 
by Death, 71. Its ſupernatural 
Separation by Raptures, 75. 
Three different Kinds or De- 
grees of Souls, 34. More par- 

_ ticular Conſiderations of the 
Soul, 83, Ct. See Intellectual 

2 and 


and Mind. — By what Method 
che Soul attains to the Know- 
ledge of things, 138. The dif- 
ferent Sorts of Souls reduced to 
three Claſſes, 148. A particular 
Deſcription of the Nature and 
Qualities of the Soul, 150. 'Tis 

a perpetual Agent, 151. An 
univerſal Agent, ib. A ready 
quick Agent, 153. Its Employ- 
ment, 16. Its flexible incon- 
ſtant Way of working, 157. 
And the Cauſes of it, 154. The 
ropoſed End of that its anxious 
Purſuit, viz, Truth and Inventi- 
on, 159, 161. The Neceſſity of 
reſtraining the Soul, 167. It 
bath its Defects and Diſe. ſes as 
well as the Body, 169. The Ex- 
ternal Cauſes of which are the 
unfayourable Temperament of 
the Body, prejudicial Opinions 
and Paſſions, 170, 171. But its 
interna] natural Diſeaſe is Pride 
and Preſumption 174 
Souls, three Sorts or Degrees of 
Souls in the World, 452 Large- 
neſs of Soul recommended 637 
Speaking, Temperance in it conſi- 
dered 1529 
Speech compared with Sight and 
Hearing, 114. The Power of it, 
717, Its Correſpondence with 
Hearing, 121. =_ common 
to Men and Bea 273, 274 
Species Senſibilis deſctibed 86 
Sprightly Soul expoſes a Man to 
oreat Dangers 163 


Subjects, their Duty to their Prince 


conſiſts in Honour and Reve- 
rence, Obedience, and a hearty 
Deſire of his Proſperity, 1396. 
The Caſe of their Obedience 
to wicked Perſons diſcuſs'd 

| 1396, 1397 
Study, an uprofitable and ſuperſi- 
cial Way of it, 1353, Preſcrip- 
tions for refqrming it 1354 


END. 


Stupidity, a ſort of Remedy againſt 
Paſſion 605 
Swaddling Cloaths not naturally 
neceſſary 272 
Subſidies extraordinary levied up- 
on the Subject, upon what Con- 
ditions 1050, Cc, 
Subject. See Affection. 
Subtilty, what Sort of it is war- 
rantable and neceſſary in a 
Prince | 1025 
Superior and Inferior, a Table of 
the Diſtinctions of Men upon 
that Score | 460 
Swperftitious Perſons deſcribed 400 
Super ſtition deſcribed, 760. It is 
natural, 761, Common, 762. 
Cheriſhed by Reaſon and Policy 


| 763 
Supreme Power ſubdivided 461 
T 


Temper. See Eaſineſs. | 
Temper, Evennelſs of it in Proſpe - 
rity and Adverſity 806 
Temperament. See Brain. 
Temperance, the true State of it, 
793- The general Idea of Tem- 
perance, 1492. Temperance 
conſidered in particular with re- 
ſpet to its various Objects 
1495, Cc. 
Thoughts, the Vanity of them 326 
Tongue, good or bad, the impor- 
tant Conſequences of it 118 
Town Life compared with a Coun- 
try Life $$2 
Tranquility of Mind, the Crown 
and Glory of Wiſdom, 957. 
What is meant by it, 958. How 
to attain it ib. 
Tranſ migration of Souls examined 


Tranſport. See Extaſy. 8 
Trea ſonable Practiſes, thoſe who 
make a loud Buſtle of Loyalty 
and Fidelity, moſt liable to them 
8 | 1185 


Treaſure, 


Treaſure, a neceflary Proviſion for 
a Prince, 1065. The proper 
Methods to raiſe it, ib. How 


to _— it, 1073. Treaſure 


in Reſerve, 1075, How to pre- 
ſerve it 1076 
Truth the End of the anxious Pur- 
| ſuit of the Soul, but not attain- 
able, 159. The Excellence of 
Truth in adviſing and repro- 
ving, 1271. Its Uſefulneſs, ib. 
The Rarity and Difficulty of it, 
1272. Eight Rules for it 1273 
Tutors, and Governors, their Du- 
y, 13 34. A Tutor ought to put 
his Pupil upon Diſcourſe, and 
giving hisownSentiments, 1360. 
To train him up to a becoming 
Curioſity of knowing, 1364. 
To frame his Mind after the 
Model of univerſalNature, 1 366. 
And to teach him not to receive 
Opinions upon Truſt 1367 
Tyranny expoſed 1097 
Tyranny defined, 1197. The Re- 
medies againſt it are, keeping 
the abfolutePower out of King's 
Hands at firſt, and Submiſſion 
when they have got it, 1198. 
The Caſe of Obedience to Ty- 
rants ſtated and diſcuſs'd 1396, 
Oc. 

V. 
Valour, a neceſſary Virtue in a 
Prince | 1039 
Vanity, the moſt eſſential Quality 
of humane Nature, 325. Va- 
nity of Thoughts, 326. Vain 
Concern for Futurity, 327. Vain 
Concern for the Opinion of rhe 
World, 328. Vanity the fre- 
quent Cauſe of Commotions of 


the Mind, 329. Vanity in Viſits 


and Matters of Civility, 331. 
Vanity the Cauſe of publick 
Commorions, 333, Vain No- 
tions of Happineſs and Content 


334, 335 


1 EX. 


Fegetatiue Soul, its Sufficieney or 
— Aptitude, 68. Its ſwbal- 
tern Faculties, viz. Nutritive, 
Growing, Generative 84 
Virtue, whether common to Men 
and Brutes, 289. The Variety 
of Virtues owing not to Nature, 
but Fortune and Providence, 
366. Stanch Virtue the beſt 
Remedy againſt the Paſſions, 
609. Falſe Appearances of Vir- 
tue, 663. Whether acquired 
Virtue or natural Goodneſs is 
preferable, 693. Virtue the moſt 
effectual Qualification for bear- 
ing Adverſity, 82 1. Virtues pe- 
culiarly proper for à Prince 
| . 1013 
Vicious Diſpoſition, natural, how 
to be cured 690 
Viſits, the Vanity and Imperti- 
nencies of them 331 
Underflanding, its three principal 
Offices, 132. The Sciences that 
fall properly under it, ib. Its 
Properties and the Manner of 
its Operations, 133. Tis the 
Employment of the Soul, 137, 
138, Its univerſal Extent, ib. 
It gives many Inſtances of the 
Weakneſs and Miſery of Man 
| 383 
Unity of the Soul vindicated 357 
Vulgar Error. See Error. 


War, when to be engaged in, 1116, 


1118. What a juſt War is, 1118. 
Two Conditions of offenſive 
War, 1119. How War is to be 
carried on, 1124. And upon 
what Conditions an End put to 
it, 1157. See Army, General, — 
Civil Wars conſidered 1199 
Weakneſs of Judgment a Cauſe of 
Anger 231 
Weakneſs of Man in deſiring and 
chooſing, 336. In uſing and en- 
joy ing. 337. Weakneſs with re- 
gard 
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gard to Good and Evil, 339. In Wil, Good-Will of SubjeQt, a no- 


the Practice of Virtue and Vice, 
ib. In Politicks, 342. In Juſtice, 
343. In relation to Truth, 345. 
His Weakneſs diſcovered by 
Religion, 347. Particularly by 
the Uſe of Sacrifices, 348. By 
the Sacraments, Repentance en- 
joined, c. 352, 353. His 
Weakneſs in Evil as well as 
Good, 355. In Reproofs and 
Denials, 357. In falſe Suſpici- 
ons and Accuſations, ib. In 
Niceneſs and AﬀeRation, 359. 
In conſulting Books, 360. In 
not bearing Extremes, ib. Nor 
ſudden Accidents _ 361 


| Weapons, natural, common to 


Man and Beaſt — 272 
Weeping not peculiar to Man 272 


Wickedneſs conſidered, 701, Three 


Sorts of wicked Men compa- 
red 706, 707 


Wife, how far ſhe is ſubject to 


her Husband, 467. Her Duty 
1321, &c. 
Will, its Pre-eminence above the 


other Faculties, 182. Its differ- 


entWay of Operation from that 
of the Underſtanding, 184. 
Three things that ſtimulate the 
Will, 185. The Will hath ma- 
ny Sources of Miſery, 394. The 
Liberty of the Will muſt be 
preſerved, 647. Of the Deter- 
mination of the Will in differ- 


ent Caſes 379 


ceſſary Pillar of Government, 
1085. Tis acquired principal - 
ly by Gentleneſs, 1087. Bene- 
cence, 1089, and Liberality 
1090 

Wiſdom, Mea diſpoſed to it by the 
Knowledge of themſelves, 6. 
By Exemption from vulgar Er- 
ror and Paſſions, 595. By an 
entire Liberty of the Mind, 612. 
Integrity,the firſt Point of Wiſ- 
dom, 661. Fixing a particular 
End, the ſecond, 714. Study of 
Piety the firſt Act of Wiſdom, 
721. Regulation of Pleaſures a 
conſiderable Effect of it, 787. 
The firſt Fruit of Wiſdom is 
living in a conſtant Readineſs 
for Death, 891. Maintaining 
an uninterrupted Tranquility of 
Spirit, the Crown and Glory of 
Wiſdom, 957. The wide Dif- 
ference between Wiſdom and 
Learning, 1341. They are ſel- 


dom found together 1347 
| Worſhip, Acts of, a Proof of bu- 
man Impotence 34s 
Y 


Youth compared with old Age, 3 18. 


The Vices peculiar to it 319 
88 Z. 
Zeal in eſpouſing the Concerns of- 
others cenſured, 652. It infects 


the Mind, and corrupts the Judg- 
ment FR 653 
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